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The  CANARY  FINCH* 


Le  Serin  des  Canaries,  Buff. 

Fringilla  Canaria,  Linn. 

Serinus  Canarius,  Briff.  Ray,  Will,  and  Kolb. 
Pajjere  di  Canaria,  Zinn. 

Canarien  Vogel,  Wirs, 


T F the  Nightingale  be  the  fongfter  of  the  grove, 
the  Canary  Finch  is  the  mufician  of  the 
chamber.  The  melody  of  the  former  is  derived 
from  Nature  alone,  that  of  the  latter  is  dire&ed 
and  improved  by  our  inftruftions.  With  a 
weaker  voice,  with  lefs  extent  of  modulation, 
with  lefs  variety  of  notes,  the  Canary  Finch  has 
a finer  ear,  greater  facility  of  imitation  f,  and 


* The  Linnean  charter  The  bill  and  body  yellowifh -white 
the  leathers  of  the  wmgs  and  tail  greenifli,  the  bill  whitifh.”  j 

is  four  inches  and  a half  long. 

very  SL^ary  ICrS  t0  ^ aflnd  articuI.ate  ^any  little  name 
* * ' y means  of  a flageolet,  it  can  acquire  two  o 
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THE  CANARY  FINCH. 


a more  retentive  memory ; and,  as  the  charac- 
ters of  animals  depend  principally  on  the  quality 
of  their  perceptions,  this  delicate  bird,  alive  to 
every  impreffion,  becomes  alfo  more  focial,  more 
gentle ; forms  acquaintance,  and  even  fhews 
attachment*.  Its  careffes  are  amiable,  its  little 
pets  are  innocent,  and  its  anger  neither  hurts 
nor  offends.  Its  habits  too  approach  nearer  to 
our  own  ; it  feeds  on  'grain,  like  the  other  do- 
meftic  birds ; it  is  more  eafily  bred  than  the 
Nightingale,  which  lives  only  on  flefh  and  in- 
feds,  and  which  requires  its  meals  to  be  pur- 
pofely  prepared.  Its  education  is  attended  alfo 
with  greater  fuccefs  ; it  readily  lays  afide  the  me- 
lody of  its  native  airs  to  adopt  the  harmony  of  our 
voices  and  inftruments ; it  eagerly  follows  the 
notes,  and  improves  and  heightens  their  delicacy. 
The  Nightingale,  proud  of  its  independent 
. warble,  feems  defirous  to  preferve  its  purity  ; at 
leaft,  he  flights  our  mufic,  and  can  hardly  be 
brought  to  learn  a few  fongs.  The  Canary  Finch 
prattles  or  whiftles  ; but  the  Nightingale  defpifes 
what  he  deems  the  perverfion  of  his  talents,  and 
perpetually  recurs  to  the  rich  beauties  of  Nature. 

three  airs,  which  it  chants  in  their  proper  tone,  always  keep- 
ino-  due  time,  & c.  Traite  des  Serins  des  Canaries, par  Hervieux,  1 7 1 3. 
A Canary,  which,  when  young,  was  placed  veiy  near  my  dclk,  got 
an  odd  fort  of  fong  ; it  imitated  the  found  made  by  telling  crowns. 
Note  communicated  by  Hebert,  receiver  general  at  Dijon. 

* It  becomes  fo  familiar  ar.d  fo  londof  careffing,  that  a thoufand 
and  a thoufand  times  it  comes  10  kifs  and  bill  its  mailer,  and  never 
i.tilft  to  anfwer  his  call.  T raite  des  Serins,  par  M.  Hervieux. 

His 
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THE  CANARY  FINCH. 

His  ever-varied  fong  can  never  be  altered  by 
man  ; that  of  the  Canary  Finch  is  more  pliant, 
and  can  be  modelled  by  our  tafte.  The  one 
therefore  contributes  more  than  the  other  to  the 
comforts  of  fociety ; the  Canary  Finch  fings  at 
all  times,  recreates  our  fpirits  in  the  gloomieft 
weather,  and  even  adds  to  our  happinefs ; it 
amufes  all  young  people,  and  is  the  delight  of  the 
reclufe ; it  relieves  the  languors  of  the  cloifter, 
and  infufescheerfulnefs  into  innocent  and  captive 
minds ; and  its  little  loves,  which  are  manifeft 
when  it  breeds,  have  a thoufand  and  a thoufand 
times  awakened  the  tendernefs  of  feeling  hearts. 
It  is  as  ufeful,  as  the  Vulture  is  pernicious. 

To  the  happy  climate  of  the  Hefperides,  this 
charming  bird  owes  it  birth,  or,  at  leaft,  its  per- 
fection : for,  in  Italy  *,  there  is  a fpecies  fmaller 
than  that  of  the  Canaries,  and  in  Provence, 
another  almoft  as  large  f ; but  both  thefe  are 

more 

* Cilrinilla,  Gefner ; Vercellino,  Olina. — “ Sparrow  variegated 
“ above  with  yellowilh  green ; below  dilate  greenilh ; the  wing 
“ and  tail  quills  blackifh,  the  outer  margin  greenilh.”  The  Italian 
Sirin.  Brisson.  It  is  the  Fringilla  Citriuella  of  Linnaeus,  and 
the  Citrii  Finch  of  Latham.  Its  fpecific  charafter  : — “ It  is  fome- 
“ greenilh,  its  back  fpotted  with  dulky,  its  legs  flelh  co- 
*r  loured.” 

t Serinus,  Serin,  Cenicle,  Cere/in,  Cinit , Cedrin. — “ Sparrow 
" varying  above  with  greenilh  yellow,  below  dilute  greenilh,  the 
ft  marked  with  dulky  longitudinal  fpots,  a greenilh  yellow 
“ flxipe  on  the  wings ; the  quills  of  the  wings  and  of  the  tail 

dulky  above,  the  outer  margins  gi  ayifh-greeri,  the  tips  whitilh.” 
The  Serin.  Brisson.  It  is  the  Fringilla  Serinus  of  Linnaeus,  and  the 
Serin  Finch  of  Latham.  Its  fpecific  chara&er  : — ” It  is  fomewhat 

b z “ greenilh. 
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more  ruftic,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  wild 
branches  of  a polifhed  ftem.  All  the  three  in- 
termix in  the  date  of  captivity ; but  in  the 
range  of  nature,  each  propagates  in  its  peculiar 
climate.  They  are  therefore  permanent  varieties, 
and  ought  to  be  diftinguifhed  by  feparate  names. 
The  largeft  was  called  Cinit,  or  Cini,  in  the  time 
of  Belon  (above  two  centuries  ago) ; and  in  Pro- 
vence it  is  termed  at  prefent  Cini,  or  Cigni , and 
the  Italian  kind  Venturon.  I fhall  diftinguifh  thefe 
three  varieties  by  the  epithets  Canary , Cini , and 
Venturon . 

The  Venturon , or  the  Italian  Bird,  is  found  not 
only  through  the  whole  of  Italy,  but  in  Greece  *, 
Turkey,  Auftria,  Provence,  Languedoc,  Catalo- 
nia, and  probably  in  all  climates  of  that  temper- 
ature. Some  years,  however,  it  is  very  rare  in 
the  fouthern  provinces  of  France,  and  particu- 
larly at  Marfeilles.  Its  fong  is  pleafant  and  varied. 
The  female  is  inferior  to  the  male  both  in  the 
charms  of  its  notes  and  in  the  beauty  of  its 
plumage.  The  fliape,  the  colour,  the  voice, 
and  the  food  of  the  Venturon  and  of  the  Canary, 
are  nearly  the  fame  ; and  the  only  difference  is, 

“ greenifh,  its  lower  mandible  whittlh,  its  back  and  Tides  (potted 
« with  dulky  ; a yellow  fpot  on  the  wings. 

* The  ancient  Greeks  called  this  bird  Tpaiwrn ; and  the  modern 
Greeks,  according  to  Belon,  £*>»&«« . The  T urkiih  name  is  Sore  : 
in  fomc  parts  of  Italy  it  is  termed  luguarintra,  Bcagana,  Kaverin-, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  V erztilino-,  in  Bologna,  Vtdarino  ; 
at  Naples,  Lequilla  ; at  Genoa,  Scarino;  in  the  Trcntm,  Citrmella ; 
in  Germany,  Citiynle  or  Z itrjnle ; at  \ ienna, 
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that  the  Italian  bird  is  fenfibly  fmaller,  and  its 
warble  neither  fo  clear  nor  fo  melodious. 

The  Cini,  or  Green  Bird  of  Provence,’  is 
larger  than  the  Venturon,  and  its  tones  are 
much  fuller.  It  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  beauty 
of  its  colours,  the  loudnefs  of  its  fong,  and  the 
variety  of  its  notes.  The  female,  which  is  ra- 
ther larger  than  the  male,  and  has  fewer  yellow 
feathers,  chants  not  like  its  mate,  and  anfwers 
only  in  monofyllables.  It  feeds  on  the  fmalleft 
feeds  it  can  find  in  the  field  ; lives  long  in  a 
cage,  feems  fond  of  lodging  with  a gold-finch, 
whofe  accents  it  feems  attentively  to  hear,  and 
adopt,  to  vary  its  own  warble.  It  occurs  not 
only  in  Provence,  but  alfo  in  Dauphine,  in  the 
Lyonnois*,  in  Bugey,  in  Geneva,  in  Switzer- 
land, in  Germany,  in  Italy,  and  in  Spain  f . It 

* I have  feen  in  the  country  in  Bugey,  and  near  Lyons,  birds  very 
like  the  Canary  Finches,  and  they  were  called  Signts  or  Cignis, 
I have  alfo  feen  them  at  Geneva  in  cages,  and  their  fong  did 
not  feem  to  me  very  pleafant. — I think  they  are  called  at  Paris 
“ the  Swifs  Serins.”  Note  of  M.  Hebert. 

“ The  German  Serins  arc  much  commended;  they  excel  the 
Canary  Finches  by  their  beauty  and  their  fong.  They  are  not 
inclined  to  grow  fat ; the  force  and  extent  of  their  vvarble'prevent, 
it  is  faid,  that  effedt.  They  are  raifed  in  cages  or  in  chambers 
fitted  up  for  them,  and  having  an  eafterly  afpedt ; they  hatch  thrice 
a ^ea?  fr°m  t*ie  month  t0  Auguft.”  Le  Parfait  Oifeleur. 

This  is  not  altogether  accurate  ; for  the  fong  of  thefe  German 
Serins,  which  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  Switzerland  and  Provence, 
though  full  and  flirill,  is  far  from  having  the  fweetnefs  and  mellow- 
nefs  of  the  Canary  Birds. 

f In  Catalonia,  it  is  called  Canari  de  Montanya ; in  Italy 
Senn\  °r  artier  in  ; in  German  y,  Fadeule;  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Vienna,  Hirn-gryll ; in  Switzerland,  Scbvjederlc. 
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is  the  fame  bird  that  is  called  in  Burgundy  the 
Serin  ; it  builds  among  the  ofiers  planted  along 
the  fides  of  the  rivers,  and  its  neft  is  lined  with 
hair,  and  cafed  with  mofs.  This  bird,  which  is 
pretty  common  in  the  vicinity  of  Marfeilles,  and 
in  the  fouth  of  France  as  high  as  Burgundy,  is 
unfrequent  in  the  northern  provinces.  Lottin- 
ger  fays  it  is  only  migratory  in  Lorraine. 

The  prevailing  colour  of  the  Venturon  as 
well  as  that  of  the  Cini,  is  a green  yellow  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  body,  and  a yellow  green 
on  the  belly  ; but  the  Cini,  larger  than  the 
Venturon,  is  diftinguilhed  by  the  brown  colour 
which  appears  in  longitudinal  fpots  on  the  fides 
of  the  body,  and  in  waves  below  * ; whereas  in 

our 

* I fhall  here  infert  an  excellent  defcription  of  the  Cini,  which 
M.  Hebert  fent  to  me.  “ This  bird  is  fomewhat  fmaller  than  the 
Canary  Finch,  which  it  much  refembles.  It  has  precifely  the  fame 
plumage  with  a kind  of  Canary  called  the  Gray  Canary,  which  is 
perhaps  the  original  bird,  and  the  varieties  are  owing  to  domef- 
tication. 

<‘  The  fore-part  of  the  head,  the  orbits  of  the  eyes,  the  under- 
part of  the  head,  a fort  of  collar,  the  bread  and  belly  as  far  as  the 
toes,  are  of  a jonquil-colour,  with  a tinge  of  green.  The  fides  of 
the  head,  and  the  higher  part  of  the  wings,  are  mixed  with  green, 
jonquil,  and  black.  The  back,  and  the  red  of  the  wings,  are  dalhed 
with  green,  grey,  and  black.  The  rump  is  jonquil.  The  bread, 
though  of  a fxngle  colour,  is  waved.  The  fpots  fcattered  on  the 
plumage  of  the  Cini  are  not  didindly  marked,  but  run  imp  each 
other  j thofe  on  the  head  are  much  finer,  and  like  points ; on  the 
two  fides  of  the  bread,  and  under  the  belly  parallel  to  the  wings, 
are  fpots  or  dreaks  of  black. 

“ The  tail  is  forked,  confiding  of  twelve  quills  ; the  wings  are 
of  the  fame  colour  with  the  back ; the  ends  of  the  coverts  at  the 
origin  of  the  great  quills,  are  flightly  edged  with  a fort  of  dull  yel- 
low i 
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our  climate,  the  common  colour  of  the  Canary 
is  uniform,  and  of  a citron-yellow  on  all  the 
body,  and  even  on  the  belly : it  is  only  the  tips 
of  the  feathers  however  that  are  tinged  with 
that  delicate  hue,  the  reft  of  them  being  entirely 
white.  The  female  is  of  a paler  yellow  than 
the  male  ; but  this  citron-colour  verging  more 
or  lefs  on  white,  which  the  Canary  affumes  in 
our  climate,  is  not  the  tint  of  its  native  climate, 
for  it  varies  according  to  the  different  tempera- 
tures. “ I have  obferved,”  fays  one  of  our  moft 
intelligent  naturalifts,  “ that  the  Canary  Finch, 
*l  which  becomes  entirely  white  in  France,  is  in 
“ TenerifFe  of  almoft  as  deep  a gray  as  the  lin— 
11  net ; this  change  of  colour  is  owing  probably 
“ to  the  coldnefs  of  our  climate.”  The  colour 
can  be  varied  alfo  by  the  difference  of  food,  by 
confinement,  and  above  all  by  the  mixture  of 


low;  the  great  quills  and  the  tail  are  fimilar,  and  of  a brown  ver- 
ging to  black,  with  a flight  edging  of  gray  ; the  tail  is  fhorter  than 
that  of  the  Canary  bird. 

“ In  general  this  bird  is  jonquil  below,  and  variegated  on  the 
back  with  different  colours,  in  which  the  green  predominates, 
though  we  cannot  aflert  that  this  is  the  ground  colour  ; on  the  back 
, not  a Angle  feather  but  is  variegated  with  feveral  colours. 

“ The  bill  is  pretty  much  like 'that  of  the  Canary,  but  rather 
fhorter  and  fmaller  ; the  upper  mandible  is  level  with  the  crown 
of  the  head,  has  little  concavity,  broader  at  its  bafe,  and  fcailoped 
near  its  origin  ; the  lower  mandible  is  more  concave,  placed  dia- 
gonally under  the  upper,  into  which  it  is  encafed. 

1 his  Cini  was  only  two  inches  and  feven  lines  from  the  top  of 
the  head  to  the  origin  of  the  tail,  which  was  only  one  inch  and  ten 
lines  ; the  wings  extend  to  the  third  of  the  tail ; the  legs  are  very 
Render  ; the  tarfus  fix  lines  long,  and  the  toes  near  as  much  ; the 
nails  are  not  regularly  hooked.” 

® 4 
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breeds.  In  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  cu- 
rious in  birds  reckoned  already  twenty- nine  va- 
rieties of  Canaries,  and  all  of  them  were  diftin&Iy 
defcribed  *.  The  primitive  flock  from  which 
thefe  were  defcended  is  the  Common  Gray  Ca- 
nary. All  thofe  which  have  other  uniform  colours 
derive  them  from  the  difference  of  climates. 
Thofe  which  have  red  eyes  are  more  or  lefs 
inclined  to  a pure  white  plumage  ; and  the  va- 
riegated are  rather  artificial  than  natural  f. 

But, 


* I Jhall  here  emmerate  them  all , beginning  with  thofe  which  are 
vi  of  common  : — 


1.  The  Common  Gray  Canary. 

2.  The  Gray  Canary,  with  down  and 

white  feet.  Variegated  breed. 

3.  The  White- tailed  Canary.  Varie- 

gated breed. 

4.  The  Common  Flaxen  Canary. 

5.  The  Flaxen  Canary,  with  red  eyes. 

6.  The  Golden  Flaxen  Canary. 

7.  The  Flaxen  Canary,  with  down. 

Variegated  breed. 

8.  The  White-tailed  Flaxen  Canary. 

Variegated  breed. 

9.  The  Common  Yellow  Canary. 

10.  ‘The  Yellow  Canary,  with  down. 

Variegated  breed. 

11.  The  White-tailed  Yellow  Canary. 

. Variegated  breed. 

12.  The  Common  Agate  Canary. 

j^.  The  Agate  Canary,  with  red  eyes. 
14.  The  White-tailed  Agate  Canary. 
Variegated  breed. 

jj.  The  Agate  Canary,  with  down. 
Variegated  breed. 

T raite  des  Serins 


16.  The  Common  Pink  Canary. 

17.  The  Pink  Canary,  with  red  eyes. 

18.  The  Golden  Pink  Canary. 

19.  The  Pink  Canary,  with  down. 

Variegated  breed. 

20.  The  White  Canary,  with  red  eyes. 

21.  The  Common  Variegated  Canary. 

22.  The  Variegated  Canary,  with  red 

eyes. 

23.  The  Flaxen  Variegated  Canary, 

24.  The  Flaxen  Variegated  Canary, 

with  red  eyes. 

25.  The  Black  Variegated  Canary. 

26.  The  Jonquil-black  Variegated  Ca- 

naiy,  with  red  eyes. 

27.  The  Jonquil-black  Variegated  Ca- 

nary, of  a regular  plumage. 

23.  The  Full  Canary,  (that  is  entirely 
of  a jonquil- yellow,)  which  is 
the  rareft. 

29.  The  Creft  Canary,  (or  rather  the 
Crowned,)  which  is  one  of  the 
moft  beautiful. 

de  Canaries,  par  Hervieux,  1 7 1 3 . 


f *«  The  (hades  and  arrangement  of  the  colours  of  the  Varie- 
gated Canaries  differ  exceedingly ; feme  are  black  on  the  head, 
others  not ; fome  are  fpotted  irregularly,  and  others  with  great  re- 
gularity. The  differences  of  colour  are  commonly  perceived  only 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  bird  ; they  confill  of  two  large  black  fpots 

on 
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But,  befides  thefe  primary  varieties,  which 
feem  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  change  of 
climate,  and  fome  fecondary  ones  that  have 
fince  appeared,  there  are  others  more  apparent, 
and  which  refult  from  the  union  of  the  Canary 
with  the  Venturon,  and  with  the  Cini  ; for  not 
only  do  thefe  three  birds  breed  together,  but  the 
young  hybrids  are  capable  of  procreation.  The 
fame  may  be  faid  in  regard  to  the  fruits  of  the 
commerce  of  the  Canary  with  the  Sifkin,  with 
the  Goldfinch,  with  the  Linnet,  with  the  Yellow- 
hammer,  with  the  Chaffinch,  and  even  it  is  faid 
with  the  Sparrow  *.  Thefe  birds,  though  very 
different  from  each  other,  and  apparently  difcri- 
minated  widely  from  the  Canaries,  can  by  pro- 
per care  and  attention  be  made  to  pair  with 
them.  The  Canary  muff  be  removed  from, 
thofe  of  its  own  fpecies ; and  the  experiment 
feems  to  fucceed  better  when  performed  with 
the  female  than  with  the  male.  The  Sifkin  and 
Goldfinch  are  the  only  birds  with  which,  it  is 

on  each  wing,  the  one  before  and  the  other  behind,  in  a large  cref- 
cent  of  the  fame  colour  placed  on  the  back,  pointing  its  concavity 
towards  the  head,  and  joining  by  its  horns  to.  the  two  anterior 
black  fpots  of  the  wings.  Laftly,  the  tail  is  furrounded  behind  by 
an  half-collar  of  gray,  which  feems  to  be  a compound  colour  re- 
fulting  from  the  intimate  mixture  of  black  and  yellow.  The  tail 
and  its  coverts  are  almoft  white.”  Defcription  dcs  Coukurs  d'un 
Canari  Panache,  obferve  avec  M.  de  Montbeillard. 

# D’ Arnault  allured  Salerne  that  he  faw  at  Orleans  a gray  hen 
Canary  which  had  efcaped  front  the  volery,  couple  with  a fparrow, 
and  make  her  hatch  in  a jparrow-can,  which  thrived.  Amujbnens 
innocens , ou  le  Parfait  Oifcleur , 1774. 
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well  afcertained,  that  the  male  Canary  can  pro- 
pagate. On  this  fubjeft:  one  of  my  friends  thus 
writes  me  ; a perfon  of  as  much  experience  as 
veracity*. 

“ For  thirty  years  paft  I have  raifed  many  of 
thefe  fmall  birds,  and  have  paid  particular  atten- 
tion to  breeding  them  ; I can  therefore  from  long 
obfervation  aftert  the  following  fa£ts.  When  we 
wifh  to  pair  Canaries  with  Goldfinches,  we  muft 
take  the  Goldfinches  at  ten  or  twelve  days  old, 
and  put  them  in  the  neft  with  Canaries  of  the 
fame  age  ; we  mufl  raife  them  together  in  the 
fame  volery,  and  accuftom  them  to  the  fame 
food.  It  is  ufual  to  lodge  the  male  Goldfinches 
with  the  female  Canaries,  and  they  affociate 
much  more  readily  than  if  the  female  Gold- 
finches were  joined  with  the  male  Canaries. 
We  may  obferve  however,  that  the  union  is 
more  tardy,  becaufe  the  Goldfinch  is  later  in 
pairing  than  the  Canary  ; on  the  contrary,  if 
the  female  Goldfinch  be  placed  befide  the  male 
Canary  they  fooner  couple  j\  To  fucceed  we 
muft  never  admit  the  male  Canary  into  the 
voleries  where  there  are  female  Canaries,  for  he 
would  then  prefer  them  to  Goldfinches!.  ’ 

* Father  Bougot. 

+ This  proves  (as  we  fhall  afterwards  obferve)  that  the  female 
Is  not  fo  much  ftimulated  to  love  by  nature,  as  roufed  by  the  Solici- 
tation of  the  male. 

I Gefncr  fays,  that  a Swifs  bird-catcher  trying  to  pair  a cock 
Canary  with  a hen  Sarzerinc,  (Cini, ) had  eggs,  but  that  thefe  were 
addle. 

“ With 
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««  With  regard  to  the  union  of  the  male  Ca- 
nary with  the  female  Sifkin,  I am  certain  that  it 
fucceeds  well.  I have  kept  for  nine  years  in  my 
volery  a female  Sifkin,  which  never  failed 
to  make  three  hatches  annually  for  the  firft  five 
years,  though  the  number  was  reduced  to  two 
in  the  four  following  years.  I have  other  Sif- 
kins  which  have  bred  with  the  Canaries,  with- 
out being  raifed  or  kept  feparately.  We  need 
only  leave  the  male  or  female  Sifkin  in  the 
chamber  with  a good  number  of  Canaries,  and 
we  fhall  perceive  them  pair  wdth  the  Canaries, 
at  the  fame  time  that  tfiefe  pair  with  each  other; 
whereas,  to  fucceed  with  the  Goldfinches,  they 
mull  be  flint  up  in  a cage  with  the  Canary,  and 
every  bird  of  the  fame  fpecies  muft  be  excluded. 
The  Sifkin  lives  as  long  as  the  Canary,  and  eats 
the  fame  food  with  much  lefs  reludance  than 
the  Goldfinch. 

“ I have  alfo  put  Linnets  with  Canaries ; but 
there  is  feldom  fuccefs,  unlefs  we  lodge  the  male 
Linnet  with  the  female  Canary ; for  the  hen 
Linnet  makes  no  neft,  but  drops  her  eggs  in  the 
cage,  and  thefe  are  generally  addle.  I have 
made  the  experiment  with  them,  having  placed 
them  under  female  Canaries,  and  frequently 
found  that  they  did  not  hatch. 

“ It  is  very  difficult  to  pair  Chaffinches  , 
and  Yellow-hammers  with  Canaries.  I have 
kept  for  three  years  a female  Yellow-hammer 
with  a male  Canary,  and  it  has  laid  only  addle 

eggs. 
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eggs.  This  has  alfo  been  the'  cafe  with  the 
female  Chaffinch  ; but  when  the  female  Canary 
is  covered  by  the  male  Chaffinch  and  Yellow- 
hammer  fhe  has  prolific  eggs.” 

From  thefe  fads,  and  fome  others  which  I 
have  collected,  it  appears  that  the  Sifkin  is  the 
only  bird  of  which  the  male  and  female  propa- 
gate equally  with  thofe  of  the  male  or  female 
Canaries.  The  female  Canary  alfo  breeds  rea- 
dily with  the  Goldfinch  ; not  fo  eafily  with  the 
cock  Linnet ; and  even  produces,  though  with 
more  difficulty,  under  the  male  Chaffinches,  Yel- 
low-hammers, and  Sparrows  ; whereas  the  male 
Canaries  cannot  impregnate  the  females  of  thefe 
laft.  Nature  is  therefore  more  uniform  and 
permanent  in  the  male  than  in  the  female  ; in 
the  former  the  characters  are  deeply  imprinted  ; 
in  the  latter,  the  qualities  are  modified  by  the 
influence  of  external  caufes.  In  the  few  experi- 
ments which  I have  made  on  the  union  of  fome 
contiguous  fpecies  of  quadrupeds,  I obferved  that 
the  ewe  eafily  bred  under  the  he-goat ; but  that 
the  ram  could  not  propagate  upon  the  fhe-goat. 
I have  been  told  of  an  inftance  in  which  a 
flag  covered  a cow ; but  the  bull  has  been 
known  to  copulate  with  the  hind.  The  mare 
breeds  more  readily  with  the  jack-afs,  than  the 
fhe-afs  with  the  ftallion.  In  general,  mules  par- 
take more  of  the  chara&ers  of  fhe  female  than 
of  the  male,  whofe  features  are  more  ftrongly 
marked— Thefe  fads  correfpond  with  thofe  we 

have 
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have  mentioned  with  regard  to  the  crofs-breed 
of  birds.  It  is  evident  that  the  female  Canary  is 
much  more  related  than  the  male  to  the  fpecies  of 
the  Yellow-hammer,  of  the  Linnet,  of  the  Chaf- 
finch, and  of  the  Sparrow  ; fince  it  breeds  with 
all  thefe,  while  the  male  will  not.  I ufe  the 
term  will9  for  perhaps  it  is  only  from  a want  of 
refolution  that  the  female  yields  to  the  folicita- 
tions  of  thofe  of  a different  fpecies  : however, 
an  examination  of  the  products  of  this  inter- 
mixture affords  conclufions  that  agree  with  all 
that  I have  faid  of  the  generation  and  develope- 
ment  of  animals  ; and  as  the  fubjed  is  import- 
ant, I fhall  here  ftate  the  principal  fads. 

The  firft  variety  which  feems  to  conftitute 
two  diftind  families  jn  the  fpecies,  confifts  of 
the  variegated  Canaries,  and  thofe  whofe  plu- 
mage is  uniform.  The  white  fort,  or  the  yel- 
low-citron, are  never  variegated  ; only  when 
the  latter  are  four  or  five  years  old,  the  tips  of 
the  wings  and  of  the  tail  become  white.  The 
gray  kind  are  not  of  an  uniform  colour;  fome 
feathers  are  affeded  by  different  fihades,  and 
fome  individuals  are  of  a lighter  or  of  a darker 
tinge.  The  agate  is  fpread  uniformly,  though  it 
varies  in  the  intenfity.  The  pink  coloured  are 
more  fimilar,  the  tint  being  uniform,  not  only 
in  different  individuals,  but  in  different  parts  of 
the  fame  individual.  In  thofe  which  confifl:  of 
feveral  colours,  the  Yellow  Jonquil  fort  are  varie- 
gated with  blackifh,  and  are  commonly  black  on 

the 
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the  head.  In  fome  Canaries,  the  plumage  19 
tinctured  with  all  the  limple  colours  which  we 
have  mentioned  ; hut  the  Yellow  Jonquil  are 
the  moft  variegated  with  black. 

When  Canaries  are  paired  of  an  uniform 
colour,  that  of  their  young  is  alfo  uniform.  If 
both  parents  are  gray,  for  inftance,  the  progeny 
is  alfo  commonly  gray  ; and  this  is  the  cafe  with 
the  pink,  with  the  white,  with  the  yellow,  and 
with  the  agate.  If  the  parents  be  of  different 
colours,  the  fruits  of  their  commerce  will  have 
a richer  plumage  ; and  as  the  combinations  that 
can  take  place  are  numerous,  an  immenfe  va- 
riety of  tints  may  be  produced.  But  when  the 
Canaries  of  an  uniform  colour  are  crolfed  with 
thofe  which  are  variegated,  the  changes  are  pro- 
digioufly  multiplied,  and  there  is  fcarce  any 
limit  to  the  fportive  modifications.  Nay,  it 
often  happens  that  parents  of  an  uniform  colour 
have  beautiful  variegated  offspring,  derived  from 
the  mixture  of  fliades  in  themfelves  or  their 
progenitors  *. 

With  refped  to  the  intercourfe  of  the  Canary 
with  birds  of  other  fpecies,  I fhall  here  flate 
the  obfervations  which  I have  colle&ed.  Of  all 

* To  have  beautiful  birds,  we  mud  pair  the  flaxen  variegated 
male  with  a white-tailed  yellow  female  ; or  at  leaft  a variegated 
male  with  a white-tailed  flaxen  female,  or  any  other  female  that 
is  white- tailed,  except  only  the  gray.  And  when  we  want  to  ob- 
tain a fine  Jonquil,  we  fliould  feta  black  variegated  male  with  a 
white-tailed  yellow  female.  Amufemens  Innocent. 
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the  Canaries,  the  Cini  or  Green  Canary  has  the 
ftrongeft  voice,  and  appears  to  be  the  moft  vi- 
gorous, and  the  moft  ardent  in  propagation  ; it 
is  fufficient  for  three  female  Canaries,  and  while 
they  are  fitting  in  the  nefts,  it  fupplies  them  and 
their  young  with  food.  The  Sifkin  and  the 
Goldfinch  are  neither  fo  powerful  nor  fo  aflidu- 
ous,  and  a fingle  female  Canary  fatisfies  their 
appetite. 

The  crofs-breed  of  the  Cini,  of  the  Sifkin,  and 
of  the  Goldfinch,  with  the  hen  Canary,  are 
ftronger  than  the  Canaries,  fing  longer,  and  their 
notes  are  fuller  and  more  fonorous  j but  they 
are  flower  in  receiving  inftru&ion  : for  the  moft 
part,  they  whittle  imperfe&ly,  and  feldom  one 
can  be  found  that  can  repeat  a fingle  air  com- 
plete. 

When  we  wifti  to  have  a breed  of  the 
Goldfinch  with  the  hen  Canary,  the  former 
fhould  be  two  years  old,  and  the  latter  one,  for 
the  Canary  arrives  fooner  at  maturity.  It  will 
be  better  if  both  be  reared  together,  though  that 
precaution  is  not  abfolutely  neceffary;  and  the 
Author  of  “ the  Treatife  on  Canaries”  is  mif- 
taken  in  averting,  that  the  hen  muft  never  have 
had  commerce  with  a male  of  her  own  fpecies, 
and  that  this  would  prevent  her  from  receiving 
thofe  of  a different  kind.  The  following  fa& 
is  diredtly  contrary  to  this  opinion  : “ I hap- 
pened,” fays  Father  Bougot,  “ to  put  twelve  Ca- 
naries together,  four  males  and  eight  females. 

1 1 Bad 
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Bad  chickweed  killed  three  of  thefe  males,  and 
all  the  females  loft  their  firft  hatch.  In  the  ftead 
of  thefe  Cock-Canaries,  I thought  of  fubftitut- 
ing  three  male  Goldfinches  which  I caught, 
and  put  them  into  the  volery  in  the  beginning 
of  May.  I had,  towards  the  end  of  July,  two 
nefts  of  young,  which  thrived  as  well  as  poflible; 
and  in  the  following  year,  I had  three  hatches 
of  each  cock  Goldfinch  with  the  female  Ca- 
naries. Thefe  commonly  do  not  breed  with: 
the  Goldfinch,  except  from  the  age  of  one 
to  four ; while  they  continue  prolific  with 
their  own  males  till  eight  or  nine  : and  it  is 
only  the  variegated  female  that  breeds  with  the 
Goldfinch  after  its  fourth  year.  We  muft  never 
put  the  Goldfinch  into  a volery,  for  it  demo- 
lifhes  the  nefts,  and  breaks  the  eggs  of  the  other 
birds.”  It  appears  then  that  the  hen  Canaries, 
though  accuftomed  to  the  commerce  of  their 
~ own  fpecies,  liften  to  the  invitation  of  the  male 
Goldfinches,  and  fubmit  without  reluCtance  to 
their  embraces.  The  union  is  even  as  pro- 
ductive as  with  their  proper  mates,  fince  they 
have  three  hatches  a-year  with  the  Goldfinch. 
The  cafe  is  different  in  the  intercourfe  of  the 
cock  Linnet  with  the  Canary,  there  being  com- 
monly but  one  hatch,  and  very  feldom  two 
in  the  year. 

The  progeny  of  the  Canaries  with  the  Sifkins, 
with  the  Goldfinches,  &c.  are  prolific,  and  can 
breed  not  only  with  both  the  fpccies  from  which 

they 
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they  fprung,  but  likewife  with  each  other ; and 
thus  may  perpetuate  an  endlefs  variety  *.  We 
muft  own,  however,  that  the  fruits  of  the  inter- 
mixture in  thefe  hybrids  are  far  from  being  fo 
certain  or  fo  numerous  as  in  the  pure  fpecies ; 
they  generally  have  only  one  hatch  a-year,  fel- 
dom  two,  their  eggs  are  often  addle,  and  the 
fuccefs  depends  on  many  minute  circumflances, 
which  it  would  be  impolfible  to  obferve,  and 
ft  ill  lefs  to  defcribe  with  precilion.  It  is  faid, 
that  in  thefe  there  are  always  more  males  than 
females.  “ A hen  Canary  (fays  Father  Bougot) 
aVid  a Goldfinch  have,  in  the  fame  year  at  three 
different  times,  laid  me  nineteen  eggs,  which  all 
hatched,  and  of  the  young  were  only  three 
females.  ’ It  would  be  proper  to  afcertain  this 
fa<£t  by  repeated  obfervations.  In  the  pure  breeds 
of  fevera!  birds,  as  in  the  partridges,  it  lias  alfo 
been  lemarked  that  the  males  exceed  the  females. 
The  fame  remark  applies  to  the  human  race  : in 
our  climates,  feventeen  boys  are  born  for  fix- 
teen  girls.  We  know  not  the  precife  propor- 
tion between  the  male  and  female  partridges, 
but  that  the  former  are  more  numerous  than 
the  latter  we  are  certain,  becaufe  in  the  pairing 


ernfe  Vpren/e  rhfS  made  l™"7  °kfervat*ons  with  regard  to  the 

withV^Vnc  X Canaries  with  other  fpecies,  and  particularly 

to  nrnn  - t * he  haS  ftcwn  that  thc  Pro£eny  continued 

p p gate  with  each  other,  and  with  the  parent  races.  The 

hXid'I  1CH  hC  has,adduccd  is  complete,  though  before  him  thefe 
hybnds  were  confidered  as  fterile.  Amtfmm  Innocent. 
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feafon,  there  are  always  cock  birds  that  want- 
mates.  It  is  likely,  however,  that  fixteen  to  three, 
as  in  the  crofs-breed  of  the  Canary  and  Gold- 
finch, is  a greater  inequality  than  ever  takes  place 
in  a pure  breed.  I have  been  told,  that  the  fhe- 
mules,  got  between  the  afs  and  the  mare,  exceed  in. 
number  the  he- mules ; but  I could  never  ob- 
tain accurate  information  on  that  fubjedt.  Our 
bufinefs  then  is  to  determine  by  obfervation  the 
number  of  males  and  of  females  in  the  pure 
race  of  the  Canary,  and  afterwards  to  examine 
if  that  of  the  males  be  ftill  greater  in  the  crofs- 
breed  of  the  Goldfinch  and  hen  Canary.  What 
difpofes  me  to  entertain  this  opinion  is,  that  the 
character  of  the  male  is  in  general  more  deeply 
impreffed  on  the  progeny,  than  that  of  the  fe- 
male. Thefe  hybrids,  which  are  ftronger  than 
the  Canaries,  and  have  a louder  voice,  are  alfo 
longer  lived.  But  there  is  an  obfervation  which 
applies  alike  to  all,  that  the  period  of  their  lives 
is  abridged  by  their  ardour  in  propagation.  A 
cock  Canary  railed  by  itfelf,  and  without  inter- 
courfe  with  the  female,  lives  generally  thirteen  or 
fourteen  years ; and  the  crofs-breed  of  the  Gold- 
finch will  reach  its  eighteenth  or  nineteenth  year. 
The  crofs-breed  of  the  Sifkin,  if  kept  apart  from 
the  females,  live  fifteen  or  fixteen  years. 
Whereas  the  cock  Canary,  which  has  one  or 
feveral  females,  feldom  lives  longer  than  ten  or 
eleven  years ; the  crofs-breed  of  the  Sifkin  eleven 
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or  twelve,  and  that  of  the  Goldfinch  fourteen  or 
fifteen.  It  is  alfo  neceffary  to  part  them  from 
the  females  after  the  time  of  hatching ; that  is, 
from  the  month  of  Auguft  to  that  of  March ; elfe 
the  heat  of  their  paffion  would  wafte  them,  and 
abridge  their  lives  by  two  or  three  years. 

To  thefe  remarks,  which  are  all  interefting, 
we  may  fubjoin  a general  and  more  important 
obfervation,  which  may  throw  fome  light  on  the 
generation  of  animals,  and  the  developement  of 
their  different  parts.  It  has  been  conftantly 
noticed  in  the  copulation  of  the  Canaries,  both 
with  thofe  of  their  own  fpecies  and  with  thofe 
of  other  races,  that  the  offspring  refembled  the 
father  in  the  head,  the  tail,  and  the  legs,  and  the 
mother  in  the  reft  of  the  body.  The  fame  h^s 
been  obferved  in  quadrupeds.  The  mule  got 
between  the  jack-afs  and  the  mare,  has  the  thick 
body  of  the  former,  and  the  ears,  the  tail,  and  the 
thin  legs  of  the  latter.  It  appears  therefore  that, 
in  the  mixture  of  the  two  feminal  liquors,  how- 
ever intimate  we  fuppofe  it  to  be,  the  organic 
molecules  furnifhed  by  the  female  occupy  the 
centre  of  that  living  fphere  which  increafes  in 
all  dimenfions,  and  that  the  molecules  injeded 
by  the  male  lurround  and  inclofe  thefe  ; fo  that 
the  extremities  of  the  body  proceed  more  im- 
diately  from  the  father  than  from  the  mother. 
The  fkin,  the  hair,  the  colours,  which  may  be 
confidered  as  the  exterior  of  the  body,  retain 
moft  of  the  paternal  impreflions.  In  the  crofs- 

c 2 breed 
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breed  which  I obtained  from  the  copulation  of 
the  he-goat  with  the  ewe,  they  ail  had,  inffead 
of  a foft  fleece,  the  fhaggy  coat  of  the  male. 
In  the  human  fpecies,  we  may  generally  perceive, 
that  the  fon  refembles  the  father  more  than  the 
mother,  in  his  legs,  his  feet,  and  his  hands ; in 
his  writing,  in  the  quantity  and  colour  of  his 
hair,  in  his  complexion,  and  in  the  bulk  of  his 
head  : and  the  mulattoes  born  of  a negrefs 
lofe  more  of  the  dark  tinge  than  thofe  of  a white 
woman.  All  thefe  fadts  feem  to  confirm  our 
general  idea,  that  the  female  molecules  occupy 
the  centre  of  the  fastus , and,  though  brought  into 
the  clofeft  union,  are  more  abundant  near  the 
lurface. 

In  general,  the  beauty  of  the  fpecies  can  never 
be  improved  or  even  preferved,  without  crofling 
the  breed  : and  the  elegance  of  form,  the  ftrength 
and  vigour  of  the  body,  depend  almoftfolely  on. 
the  proportion  of  the  limbs.  Accordingly,  it 
is  the  males  alone,  which  in  man  and  in  the 
animals  ennoble  the  race.  Large,  generous  mares, 
covered  by  forry  little  horfes,  have  always  ill- 
made  colts ; but  a fine  ftallion  will  get  a beauti- 
tiful  progeny  from  even  the  uglieffc  mares,  and 
the  more  diflimilar  are  the  kinds  ol  the  parents, 
the  handfomer  will  be  the  offspring.  The  fame 
may  be  faid  of  flieep : the  breed  is  always  improv- 
ed by  ftrange  rams,  while  the  ordinary  fmall  fort 
can  never  get  good  lambs  from  the  mod  excel- 
lent ewes.  I could  enlarge  upon  this  important 

fubjedt, 
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fubjeft,  but  I fhould  make  too  long  a digreflion. 
Yet,  to  detail  all  the  fads  refpeding  the  inter- 
mixture of  animals,  would  be  the  mod  real 
fervice  that  can  be  rendered  to  Natural  Hiftory. 
As  many  people  employ  or  amufe  themfelves  in 
breeding  Canaries,  which  requires  little  time, 
numerous  experiments  might  be  made  by  crofs- 
ing  them,  and  continuing  to  mix  the  fruits  of 
the  embrace.  I am  confident  that,  by  combin- 
ing thefe  obfervations  with  thofe  upon  the  qua- 
drupeds and  upon  man,  we  might  be  able  to 
cftimate  the  precife  influence  of  the  male  in  ge- 
neration, compared  with  that  of  the  female ; and 
confequently,  from  the  general  relations,  to  pro- 
nounce whether  fuch  a male  would  fuit  fuch  a 
female,  &c. 

But  in  the  quadrupeds,  as  well  as  in  man  and 
in  the  fmall  birds,  the  difference  of  the  moral 
qualities  often  difturbs  the  correfpondence  of  the 
phyfical  properties.  If  any  thing  could  prove 
that  the  character  of  the  individual  is  an  original 
impreffion  of  nature  which  education  can  never 
alter,  it  is  an  inftance  in  the  Canaries.  «♦  They 
almoft  always,”  fays  Hervieux,  “ differ  from 
each  other  in  their  tempers ; fome  males  are 
“ always  fad,  and,  as  it  were,  abforbed  in  re- 
“ venes,  generally  bloated,  and  fing  but  fel- 

“ dom,  in  a mournful  tone require  an 

^ immenfe  time  to  learn,  are  imperfectly  ac- 
“ quainted  with  what  they  are  taught,  and  eafily 
~ forget  it.  . . . Thefe  Canaries  are  often  fo  flo- 

c 3 “ venly, 
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“ venly,  that  their  feet  and  tail  are  always  dirty; 
“ they  never  gain  the  affe&ion  of  their  females, 
“ which  they  foothe  not  with  their  fong,  while 
“ engaged  in  hatching  ; and  the  young  are 
“ little  better  than  their  fathers.  . . . There  are 
“ other  Canaries  which  are  fo  wicked,  that  they 
‘‘  kill  the  female ; the  only  way  to  fucceed  is, 
“ to  give  them  two  females,  which  will  unite  in 
“ their  common  defence  ; and  after  lubduing 
“ their  mate  by  force,  they  will  retain  the  do- 
**  minion  by  love  Others  are  of  a difpofi- 
« tion  fo  barbarous,  that  they  break  the  eggs 
tc  and  eat  them ; or  if  thefe  have  efcaped  their 
“ ferocity,  they  lay  hold  of  the  callow  brood  by 


# « Sometimes  the  pravity  of  their  difpofition  is  in  a certain 
meafure  compenfated  by  other  qualities ; fuch,  for  inftance,  as 
their  melodious  fong,  their  beautiful  plumage,  and  their  familiar 
turn.  If  you  would  with  to  make  them  breed,  you  mud  give  them 
two  ftrong  females  one  year  older  than  themfelves  ; and  the  fe- 
males ftiould  be  accuftomed  for  feveral  months  previous  to  live  in 
the  fame  cage,  that  they  may  have  no  jealoufy  to  each  other.  And  a 
month  before  the  love-feafon,  they  muftbeboth  fet  together  in  the 
breeding  cage,  and  at  the  proper  time  the  male  fhould  be  let  in 
among  them.  He  will  be  very  quarrelfoine  the  firft  three  days, 
but  the  females,  uniting  againft  him,  will  certainly  in  the  end  gain 
the  afeendant,  and  he  will  be  obliged  to  fubmit,  and  at  laft 
become  attached  to  them.  Thefe  kind  of  forced  marriages  often 
fuccecd  better  than  others  from  which  more  might  be  expected. 
To  preferve  the  hatch,  the  firft  egg  Ihould  be  removed,  and  an 
ivory  one  put  in  its  place;  the  fame  mud  be  done  the  following 
days,  always  taking  them  away  as  fad  as  they  are  laid,  left  the 
male  (hould  break  them  ; and  after  the  laft  egg  is  dropped,  the 
male  mull  be  ftiut  in  a feparate  cage,  and  the  female  permitted  to 
hatch  undifturbed.  After  the  young  arc  ready  to  be  taken  from 

the  mother,  the  prifoner  may  be  returned  to  his  female. 

raite  des  Serins  des  Canaries . 
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the  bill,  drag  them  into  the  cage  and  murder 
« them*.”  Some  are  To  wild  and  independent, 
that  they  will  not  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  touched 
or  carefled,  andean  neither  be  governed  nor  treat- 
ed like  the  reft : they  fpurn  at  the  leaft  interfer- 
ence, and  it  is  only  when  left  to  the  impulfe  of  their 
humours  that  they  will  couple  and  breed.  Others 
are  exceflively  indolent ; the  gray  for  inftance 
fcarcely  ever  take  the  pains  to  build  a neft,  but 
it  muft  be  provided  for  them,  &c.  All  thefe 
characters  are,  we  fee,  very  different  from  each 
other,  and  from  thofe  of  our  favourite  Canaries, 
which  are  ever  joyous,  and  ever  chanting ; are 

* " There  are  males  of  a weak  habit,  indifferent  about  the 
females,  and  always  fick  after  neftling ; thefe  muft  not  be  paired, 
for  I obferve  that  the  offspring  refemble  the  father.  There  are 
others  fo  libidinous,  that  they  drive  the  female  from  her  neft,  and 
would  not  allow  her  to  fit ; thefe  are  of  a hardy  conftitution,  have 
a fuperior  fong,  a finer  plumage,  and  are  tamer.  Others  break 
^he  eggs,  and  kill  the  young,  the  more  to  enjoy  the  female.  Others 
fhew  a predile&ion  for  an  individual,  and  will,  out  of  twenty,  feleft 
their  favourite,  to  which  they  will  pay  particular  attention.  Thofe 
have  a good  temper,  and  will  communicate  it  to  their  progeny. 
Others  difeover  fondnefs  for  no  female,  and  remain  inadlive  and 
unproductive.  The  fame  difference  of  chara&er  and  tempera- 
ment are  to  be  found  in  the  females.  The  jonquil  females  are 
moft  gentle  ; the  agate  fort  are  capricious,  and  often  defert  their 
young  to  join  the  male;  the  variegated  females  are  affiduous  on 
their  eggs  and  affectionate  to  their  young,  but  the  variegated  males 
are  the  moft  ardent  of  all  the  Canaries,  and  muft  have  two  or  three 
females,  elfe  they  will  drive  them  from  the  neft  and  break  the  eggs. 
Thofe  which  are  entirely  jonquil  have  nearly  the  fame  fire  of  tem- 
per, aijd  require  two  or  three  females.  The  agate  males  are  the 
feebleft,  and  the  females  of  that  kind  often  expire  upon  their 
eSSs*>>  Note  communicated  by  Father  Boucot. 
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N 

fo  tame  and  lb  lovely ; are  excellent  hulbands, 
and  affectionate  fathers  ; are  of  fo  mild  a tern-, 
pci,  and  of  fo  happy  a difpofition,  that  they  re- 
ceive every  generous  impreffion,  and  glow  with 
each  exalted  feeling.  They  continually  amufe 
the  female  by  their  fong,  they  footh  the  languor 
of  her  occupation,  they  entreat  her  to  take  re- 
lief in  hatching,  and,  in  her  place,  they  lit  fe- 
veral  hours  every  day ; they  alio  feed  the 
young  ; and  laftly,  receive  whatever  inftruCtions 
are  given.  From  thefe  alone  we  are  to  judge  of 
the  fpecies,  and  I mention  the  others  only,  to 
ihew  that,  even  in  animals,  the  temper  is  dep- 
rived from  nature,  and  not  formed  by  edu- 
cation. 

Moreover,  the  apparently  wicked  difpofition, 
which  drives  them  to  break  their  eggs  and  kill 
their  young,  proceeds  often  from  the  lire  of  their 
amorous  palfions.  To  enjoy  the  female  oftener, 
and  riot  in  the  fulnefs  of  pleafure,  they  plunder 
the  neft,  and  deftroy  the  deareft  objeCts  of  their 
affedion.  The  belt  way  to  breed  from  thefe 
birds,  is  to  feparate  them,  and  put  them  in  the 
cage  ; it  will  be  much  better  to  give  them  a 
chamber  having  a funny  afpeCt,  and  facing  the 
caff  in  winter.  For  in  the  cage  they  will  break 
the  eggs  to  repeat  their  embrace  ; but  when  they 
are  lodged  in  an  apartment  where  there  are  more 
females  than  males,  they  will  pay  their  addreffes 
to  another,  and  allow  the  firft  to  hatch  undis- 
turbed. Befides,  the  males,  from  jealoufy,  will 

not 
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not  fuffer  diforders  to  be  committed  ; and  when 
one  is  prompted  by  ardor  to  teafe  bis  female  and 
break  her  eggs,  they  give  him  a found  beating, 
lufficient  to  mortify  his  concupifcence. 

The  materials  given  to  build  their  neft,  are 
the  fcra pings  of  line  linen  rags,  cows  and  flags 
hair,  ufelefs  for  other  purpofes,  mofs,  and  flender 
dry  ftalks  of  hay.  The  Goldfinches  and  Sifkins, 
when  lodged  with  the  hen  Canaries,  to  obtain  a 
crofs-breed,  make  ufe  of  the  mofs  and  hay,  but 
the  Canaries  prefer  the  hair  and  lint ; but  thefe 
muft  be  well  divided,  left  the  fibres,  flicking  to 
theii  feet,  fhould  occafion  the  eggs  to  be  broken. 

To  feed  them,  a crib  is  placed  in  the  chamber, 
which  is  pierced  all  round  with  holes  that  admit 
the  head  ; and  into  it  a portion  of  this  mixture 
is  put ; three  pints  of  rape-feed,  two  of  oats, 
two  of  millet,  and  laftly,  a pint  of  hemp  feed, 
and  the  crib  isreplenifhed  every  twelve  or  thirteen 
days,  taking  care  that  the  grains  be  well  cleaned 
and  winnowed.  This  food  is  proper  when  they 
are  only  fitting;  but  the  day  before  the  young 
are  excluded  from  the  fhell,  the  parents  ought 
to  have  a dry  cake  baked  without  fait,  and  after 
eating  it,  they  fhould  have  hard  boiled  eggs  • 
one  being  fufficient  for  two  males  and  four  fe- 
males, and  two  for  four  males  and  eight  females, 
and  lo  on  in  proportion.  They  ought  to  have 
no  fa  I lad  or  greens  while  rearing  the  offspring, 
for  this  would  weaken  much  the  young.  But 
to  vary  fomcwhat  their  diet,  they  fhould  every 

three 
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three  days  be  prefented  on  a plate  with  a bit  of 
white  bread  foaked  in  water,  and  fqueezed  in 
the  hand  ; this  being  not  fo  rich  as  the  cake, 
and  preventing  them  from  growing  too  fat 
while  breeding.  It  would  alfo  be  proper  to  give 
them  a few  Canary  feeds  *,  but  only  once  in 
two  days,  left  they  be  heated  too  much.  Sugar 
bifcuit  commonly  produces  that  effect,  and  is 
attended  with  another  ftill  worfe,  that  the  hens 
fed  on  it  lay  eggs  that  are  addle,  or  too  fmall 
and  tender.  When  the  eggs  are  fmall,  the  rape- 
feed  fhould  be  boiled  every  day  to  blunt  its  acri- 
mony. “ Long  experience,”  fays  Father  Bou- 
got,  “ has  informed  us,  that  this  fort  of  food 
“ agrees  beft,„  whatever  the  authors,  who  have 
“ written  on  Canaries,  may  aftert.” 

After  the  hatch,  the  Canaries  ought  to  be 
purged  with  plantain  and  lettuce-feeds ; but 
care  muft  be  taken  to  remove  the  young 
birds,  which  would  be  greatly  weakened  by  this 
regimen,  and  the  parents  muft  not  be  confined 
to  it  longer  than  two  days.  When  you  want  to 
feed  them  with  the  flick,  you  ought  not,  as 
moft  bird-catchers  advife,  leave  them  with  the 
mother  till  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  day;  you 
ought  to  remove  them  with  their  neft  as  early 
as  the  eighth  day.  The  food  for  the  young 

* Jlpis  in  French,  the  Canary-grafs  being  termed  Alfijlc.  It 
is  the  Phalaris  Canaritnjis  of  Linnaeus.  It  is  a native  of  the  Canary 
iflands,  whence  it  fprings  fpontaneoufly  in  the  corn  fields  ; but  is 
*ow  cultivated  in  fmall  quantities  in  many  parts  of  Europe. 

Canaries 
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Canaries  ought  to  be  prepared  before  hand  ; it 
is  a pafte  compofed  of  boiled  rape-feed,  yolks  of 
eggs  and  crumbs  of  cake  mixed  together,  and 
beaten  up  with  a little  water.  ~ It  ought  to  be 
given  to  them  every  two  hours,  and  rammed 
into  their  bill.  It  muft  not  be  too  liquid,  left 
it  turn  four,  and  it  muft  be  made  frefh  every- 
day till  the  young  can  eat  without  abidance. 

The  produce  of  thefe  captive  birds  is  not  fo 
regular,  but  appears  to  be  more  numerous  than 
it  probably  would  be  in  the  ftate  of  liberty. 
Some  females  have  four  or  five  hatches  annually, 
and  lay  four,  five,  fix,  or  even  feven  eggs  each 
time ; and  generally  they  have  three  hatches, 
and  the  moulting  hinders  them  from  another 
Some  however  fit  even  during  moulting,  if 
they  happen  to  be  laying  before  that  feafon. 
The  birds  of  the  fame  hatch  do  not  all  moult  at 
the  fame  time.  The  weakeft  firft  drop  their 
feathers,  and  the  ftrongeft  more  than  a month 
afterwards.  In  Jonquil  Canaries  this  change 

* “ There  are  females  which  never  lay  at  all,  and  are  called 
Irebaignes  (barren);  others  lay  only  once  or  twice  in  the  whole 
year,  and  even  repofe  two  or  three  days  between  the  firft  and  fecond 
egg.  Others  have  only  three  hatches,  which  are  regular,  con- 
fining of  three  eggs  laid  without  interruption.  A fourth  fort, 
called  the  common,  becaufe  the  moft  numerous,  may  have  four 
hatches  of  four  or  five  eggs,  but  not  always  uniform.  Others 
are  ftill  better  layers,  having  five  hatches,  and  ftill  more  if  allowed; 
and  in  each  of  thefe  are  fix  or  feven  eggs.  When  this  kind  feed 
well,  they  are  excellent,  and  we  cannot  be  too  careful  of  them, 
for  they  are  worth  half  a dozen  of  the  ordinary  Canaries.” 

Iraite  des  Serins  des  Canaries. 

of 
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of  plumage  is  tedious,  and  commonly  more 
dangerous  than  in  the  other  kinds.  The  female 
Jonquils  have  only  three  hatches,  each  of  three 
eggs  ; the  flaxen  coloured  Canaries  are  too  deli- 
cate, and  their  brood  feldom  thrives.  The 
Pink  fhew  a reluctance  to  pair  with  each  other; 
in  a large  volery,  the  male  but  rarely  couples 
with  the  female  ot  his  own  colour,  and  to  form 
the  union,  they  mult  be  confined  together  in  a 
cage.  The  white  fort  are  commonly  valuable 
in  every  refpedt ; they  lay  and  breed  as  well,  or 
rather  better  than  the  others,  and  the  variegated 
white  are  the  hardiefl:  of  all. 

Whatever  differences  there  may  be  in  the  dif- 
pofitions  and  prolific  powers  of  thefe  birds,  the 
period  of  incubation  is  the  fame ; all  of  them  fit 
thirteen  days;  and  when  the  exclufion  of  the 
young  is  a day  earlier  or  later,  it  is  owing  to 
lome  particular  circumftance.  Cold  retards  the 
procefs,  and  heat  forwards  it ; accordingly  the 
firfl;  hatch,  which  is  in  April,  requires  thirteen 
days  and  a half,  or  even  fourteen  days,  if  the 
weather  is  chilly  ; but  the  third,  which  happens 
during  the  heats  of  July  and  Auguft,  is  effe&ed 
in  twelve  days  and  a half,  or  even  twelve  days. 
It  would  be  proper  to  feparate  all  the  good  eggs 
from  the  bad  ; and,  to  do  this  with  certainty,  we 
ought  to  wait  to  the  eighth  or  ninth  day,  and  take 
each  gently  by  the  two  ends  for  tear  of  breaks 
ing  it,  and  examine  it  in  a ftrong  light,  or  by  a 
candle,  and  reject  all  that  are  addle,  which  if  left 

would 
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would  only  fatigue  the  hen.  By  this  trial  we 
may  often  reduce  three  hatches  to  two  ; and  in 
that  cafe  the  third  female  may  be  liberated,  and 
permitted  to  begin  a fecond  neft*.  A plan 
ilrongly  recommended  by  bird-fanciers  is  to  re- 
move the  eggs  as  they  are  dropt,  and  to  fubfti- 
tute  in  their  dead  eggs  of  ivory  ; fo  that  after 
the  laying  is  over,  the  real  eggs  are  reftored, 
and  all  hatch  at  the  fame  time.  Commonly  the 
egg  is  dropt  at  fix  or  feven  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  it  is  faid  that  if  it  be  a fingle  hour  later 
the  bird  is  fick  ; and,  as  the  laying  proceeds  thus 
regularly,  it  is  eafy  to  remove  the  eggs  as  faff  as 
they  are  excluded  f . But  this  precaution  is  more 
fuited  to  the  convenience  of  man  than  confonant 
to  the  train  of  Nature.  When  five  or  fix  young 
are  hatched  at  once,  they  exhauft  the  vigour  of 
the  mother,  and  rather  damp  her  fpirits  ; but  if 
they  appear  fucceffively,  they  repeatedly  renew 
her  pleafure,  and  infpire  new  courage  to  dif- 
charge  her  duty.  Intelligent  perfons  who  have 


* When  the  eggs  of  one  female  are  fet  under  another,  they  muft 
be  all  found.  . it  addle  or  tainted  eggs  be  given  the  variegated  fe- 
males, they  will  throw  them  out  of  the  neft  ; and  if  the  nett  is  too 

‘ te.P,t0fadmi;  thcir  beinS  tumbled  out,  they  peck  them  till  broken, 
which  often  fpoils  the  neft,  and  fruftrates  the  whole  hatch.  Fe- 
males of  other  colours  cover  wind  eggs  when  placed  under  them. 
/Vote  communicated  by  Father  Bo u GOT. 

+ The  laying  is  always  at  thefame  hour,  if  the  female  is  healthy; 
however,  the  l„l  egg  mult  be  excepted,  which  is  commonly  ( Js’_  ' 

lhl„°hUr'e7',L  r°ftCn  uT  Thii  'a,i  ««  * ehvoys  fmdler 
wouid  he  „ ’ d a,m  10  d tlm  11  “hvays  gives  a cock-bird.  It 
oti/d  be  curious  to  afeertain  this  fmgular  fadt. 

had 
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had  experience  in  breeding  thefe  birds  aflure 
me,  that  they  always  fucceed  beft  when  they  do 
not  employ  this  artificial  expedient. 

• We  may  aflert  that,  in  general,  all  the  nice 
precautions,  and  the  refined  manoeuvres  recom- 
mended by  writers  for  training  the  Canaries,  are 
pernicious  rather  than  ufeful  ; and  that  in  every 
refpe£t  we  ought  as  much  as  poffible  to  copy 
Nature.  In  their  native  country  they  haunt 
the  fides  of  fmall  rivulets,  or  wet  gullies*;  we 
ought  therefore  to  give  them  plenty  of  water, 
both  for  drinking  and  bathing.  As  they  belong 
to  an  exceedingly  mild  climate,  they  muft  be 
fheltered  from  the  rigours  of  winter.  It  appears 
indeed  that  being  long  naturalized  in  France, 
they  can  bear  the  cold  of  that  country  ; for  they 
may  be  kept  in  a chamber  without  a fire,  and 
even  without  a glafs-window,  a wire-grate  to 
prevent  their  efcape  being  fufficient  ; feveral 
dealers  in  birds  have  informed  me  that  they  loft 
fewer  in  this  way  than  when  the  rooms  were 
heated  by  a fire.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  their 
food,  which  is  probably  the  more  fuited  to  them 
the  fimpler  it  isf.  A circumftance  that  requires 

the 

* The  Canary  Finches  imported  into  England  arc  bred  in  the 
$ arancos , or  gullies  formed  by  the  torrents  from  the  mountains. 
H/Ji.  Gen.  des  Voyages. 

f I have  often  obferved  from  my  own  experience,  and  from  that 
of  others  who  adhered  fcrupuloufly  to  all  the  minute  directions  given 
by  authors,  that  extreme  care  and  attention  often  killed  their  birds. 
A regular  diet  of  rape-feed  and  millet,  water  every  day  in  winter, 

and 
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the  moft  attention  is  not  to  haften  their  firft 
hatch  ; it  is  common  to  allow  them  to  couple 
about  the  twentieth  or  twenty-fifth  of  March, 
but  it  would  be  better  to  wait  till  the  twelfth  or 
fifteenth  of  April ; for  if  the  feafon  be  cold,  they 
are  apt  to  contract  a difgufl  to  each  other  ; and, 
if  the  females  happen  to  have  eggs,  they  aban- 
don them,  at  leaft  till  the  weather  grows  warm : 
and  thus  a whole  hatch  is  loft  in  attempting  to 
accelerate  the  breeding. 

The  young  Canaries  differ  from  the  old  ones, 
both  in  the  colour  of  their  plumage,  and  in  fome 
other  circumftances.  “ A young  Canary  of  the 
fame  year  (obferved  on  the  thirteenth  of  Decem- 
ber 1772*)  had  its  head,  its  neck,  its  back,  and 
the  quills  of  the  wings  blackifh,  except  the  four 
firft  quills  of  the  left  wing,  and  the  fix  firft  of  the 
right,  which  were  whitifh;  the  rump,  the  coverts 
of  the  wings,  the  tail,  which  was  not  entirely 
formed,  and  the  under  part  of  the  body,  were 
alfo  of  a whitifh  colour  ; and  there  were  as  yet 
no  feathers  on  the  belly  from  the  Jiernum  to  the 

and  once  or  twice  a-day  in  fummer ; groundfel,  when  it  is  to  be 
had,  m the  month  of  May  ; chickweed  in  the  time  of  moulting, 
and  inftead  of  fugar,  bruifed  oats  and  Turkey  wheat,  and  above  all 
great  cleanlinefs,  areall  that  I would  recommend.  Small  Trail  ok  the 
Breeding  of  Canaries,  communicated  by  M.  Batteau,  Advocate  at  Dijon. 

N*  1 muft  here  correct  a fmall  error,  All  the  bird-catchers 
w 10m  1 have  consulted  tell  me,  that  we  ought  to  avoid  giving  them 
c.  ickw.ed  in  the  time  of  moulting,  for  it  is  too  cooling,  and  would 
prorrafl  their  (late  of  indifpofition.  The  other  directions  of  Bat- 
teau feem  to  me  well  founded. 

' Note  communicated  by  M.  Gucncau.  de  Montbtillard. 
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anus-  The  lower  mandible  was  imprefled  into 
the  upper,  which  was  thick,  and  fomewhat  in- 
curvated.  As  the  bird  grows  up,  the  arrange-* 
ment,  and  the  (hades  of  colour,  change  j the  old 
ones  can  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  young  by 
their  ftrength,  their  plumage,  and  their  fong  ; 
the  tints  are  deeper,  and  more  lively ; their  toes 
are  rougher,  and  incline  more  on  black,  if  they 
are  of  the  gray  kind  * their  nails  are  alfo  thicker, 
and  longer  than  thofe  of  the  young  ones  *.  The 
female  is  often  fo  like  the  male  that  they  cannot 
at  firft  be  diftinguifhed  ; however,  the  colours 
are  always  deeper  in  the  male,  the  head  rather 
thicker  and  longer,  and  the  temples  of  a yellow, 
more  inclined  to  orange  ; and  under  the  bill 
there  is  a fort  of  yellow  flame  which  defcends 
lower  than  in  the  female  ; its  legs  are  alfo 
ftronger  ; and  laftly,  it  begins  to  warble  almoft 
as  foon  as  it  is  able  to  feed  by  itfelf.  It  is  true 
that  fome  females  chant  at  that  tender  age  with 
almcft  as  much  fpirit  as  the  males  : but,  joining 
all  thefe  marks  together,  we  may  be  able  even 
before  the  firft  month  to  decide  which  are  males 
or  females  ; after  that  time  there  is  no  more 
uncertainty  in  that  refpedt,  for  the  fong  of  the 
males  then  begins  to  betray  their  fex. 

Every  fudden  utterance  of  found  is  in  ani- 
mals an  obvious  fign  of  paftion  ; and  as  love  is 
of  all  the  inward  feelings  that  which  the  ofteneft, 

* Amufemens  Innocens,  p.  61  & 62. 

* and 
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and  the  moft  forcibly  agitates  the  frame,  the  ar- 
dor is  conftantly  marked  by  the  expreflion  of 
the  voice.  The  birds  by  their  fong,  the  bull  by 
his  lowing,  the  horfe  by  his  neighing,  the  bear 
by  his  loud  murmur,  &c.  all  announce  the  work- 
ing of  the  fame  defire.  The  appetite  is  much 
calmer  in  the  female  than  in  the  male,  and  ac- 
cordingly it  is  but  feldom  exprefled  by  the  voice. 
The  chant  of  the  hen  Canary  is  only  a feeble 
tone  of  tender  fatisfa&ion,  a coy  aflent  to  the 
warm  applications  of  her  mate,  and  infpired  by 
the  eloquence  of  his  warble  ; but  when  this  paf- 
fion  is  once  excited  in  her  veins,  it  becomes  ne- 
ceffary  to  her  exiftence ; and  if  fhe  be  parted 
from  her  lover,  fhe  fickens  and  dies. 

It  feldom  happens  that  the  Canaries  bred  in 
a chamber  are  indifpofed  before  laying  ; fome 
males  only  exhauft  their  vigour,  and  fall  vi&ims 
to  the  ardor  of  paftion.  If  the  female  becomes 
Tick  while  hatching,  her  eggs  muft  be  taken 
from  her,  and  given  to  another  ; for  though 
fhe  recovers  foon,  fhe  would  not  fit  on  them 
again.  The  firft  fymptom  of  bad  health,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  males,  is  fadnefs ; as  foon  as  they 
lofe  their  natural  cheerfulnefs,  they  ought  to  be 
put  alone  in  a cage,  and  fet  in  the  fun  in  the 
chamber  wrhere  the  female  is  lodged.  If  he  be- 
comes bloated,  we  muft  notice  if  there  be  a 
pimple  below  his  tail ; when  this  pimple  is  ripe 
and  white,  the  bird  itfelf  often  pierces  it  with 
the  bill  ; but  if  the  fuppuration  advances  too 
vol.  iv.  d flowly, 
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flowly,  we  may  difcharge  it  with  a large  needle, 
and  then  fill  the  wound  with  fpittle  without  fait, 
which  would  be  too  fmarting.  Next  day  the 
patient  fhould  be  let  loofe  in  the  chamber,  and 
it  will  be  eafy  to  perceive  by  bis  treatment  of 
the  female,  and  the  fondnefs  that  he  fhews, 
whether  he  is  cured  or  not.  In  this  laft  cafe, 
we  muft  take  him  again,  and  blow  through  a 
fmall  quill  fome  white  wine  under  his  wings, 
place  him  in  the  fun,  and  notice  next  day  the 
ftate  of  his  health.  If  he  ftill  continue  dejedt- 
ed,  and  indifferent  to  his  female,  his  recovery 
is  now  almoft  defperate  ; we  muft  remove  him 
into  a feparate  cage,  and  give  the  hen  another 
male  like  the  one  fhe  has  loft ; or  if  fuch  can- 
not be  had,  we  muft  feek  one  of  the  fame  fpecies 
at  leaft.  A greater  fondnefs  commonly  fubfifts 
between  thofe  that  refemble  each  other,  except 
in  the  cafe  of  the  Pink  Canaries,  which  prefer 
the  females  of  a different  colour  ; but  this  new 
male  muft  not  be  a novice  in  love,  and  confe- 
quently  muft  have  already  raifed  a hatch.  If 
the  female  falls  fick,  the  fame  treatment  may  be 
ufed. 

The  moft  common  caufe  of  diftcmpers  is  the. 
too  great  plenty,  or  richnefs  of.  food.  When 
thefe  birds  make  their  nefts  in  a cage,  they  often 
cat  to  excefs,  or  feledt  the  nutritious  aliments 
intended  for  their  young  ; and  moft  of  them 
ficken  from  repletion,  or  inflammation.  If  they 
be  kept  in  a chamber,  this  danger  is  in  a great 
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meafure  removed,  their  numbers  preventing  their 
gluttony.  A male  which  fits  too  long,  is  fure  of 
being  beat  by  the  other  males  ; and  the  fame  is  . 
the  cafe  with  the  females.  Thefe  quarrels  give 
them  exercife,  and  neceffarily  produce  tempe- 
rance ; and  for  this  reafon  chiefly  it  is  that  they 
feldom  are  ever  flck  in  a chamber  during  the 
time  of  breeding  : their  infirmities  and  difeafes 
appear  only  after  they  have  hatched  ; moft  of 
them  have  firfl  the  pimple  which  I have  men- 
tioned, and  then  they  all  undergo  the  moulting. 
Some  fupport  well  this  metamorphofis,  and  {fill 
fing  a part  of  the  day  ; but  mod  of  them  lofe 
their  voice,  and  a few  languifh  and  die.  After 
the  females  are  fix  or  feven  years  old,  many  of 
them  die  in  changing  their  plumage  ; the  males 
recover  better  from  the  attendant  ficknefs,  and 
furvive  their  mates  three  or  four  years.  Indeed 
we  muft  confider  moulting  as  the  regular  pro- 
cefs  of  Nature,  rather  than  as  an  accidental  dif- 
temper  ; and  if  thefe  birds  were  not  reduced  by 
us  to  captivity,  and  rendered  delicate  by  our 
treatment,  they  would  fufler  only  a flight  indif- 
pofition,  and  would  fpontaneoufly  difcover  the 
proper  remedies  : but  at  prefent  it  is  a grievous 
ficknefs,  often  fatal,  and  which  befides  admits  of 
few  remedies ; it  is  however  the  lefs  dangerous 
the  earlier  it  happens*.  The  young  Canaries 

drop 

* In  the  time  of  moulting,  a bit  of  fteel,  and  not  of  Tron,  (hould 
6 put  ln  thcir  water>  and  changed  thrice  a-week.  No  other  re- 
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drop  their  feathers  the  firft  year  fix  weeks  after 
they  are  hatched  ; they  become  low-fpirited, 
appear  bloated,  and  conceal  the  head  in  their 
plumage  : at  this  time  the  down  only  falls  ; but 
the  following  year  they  lofe  the  quills,  even 
thofe  of  the  wings,  and  of  the  tail.  The  young 
birds  of  the  later  hatches  which  happen  in  Sep- 
tember or  after,  fuffer  much  more  from  the 
moulting,  than  thofe  which  are  excluded  in  the 
fpring  ; in  that  delicate  condition  the  cold  is 
extremely  pernicious,  and  they  would  all  perifh 
if  not  kept  where  it  is  temperate,  or  even  pretty 
warm.  As  long  as  the  moulting  lafts,  that  is 
fix  weeks  or  two  months,  Nature  labours  at  the 
produ&ion  of  new  feathers  ; and  the  organic 
molecules,  which  were  before  dire&ed  to  the 
fupply  of  the  feminal  liquor,  are  now  abforbed 
in  this  growth  ; and  hence  the  exuberance  of 
life  being  diverted  into  different  channels,  their 
ardor  ceafes,  and  the  bufinefs  of  propagation  is 
for  the  time  fufpended. 

The  molt  fatal  and  the  moft  common  diftem- 
per,  efpecially  in  young  Canaries,  is  what  is 
called  the  J wallow  ( avalure ),  in  which  the 
bowels  feem  to  be  / 'wallowed , and  drawn  to  the 
extremity  of  their  body ; the  inteftines  are  per- 

medies  are  needed,  though  Hervieux  reckons  fcveral  ; only  during 
this  critical  period,  a rather  larger  portion  of  hemp-feed  fliould  be 
mixed  with  their  ufual  food.  Note  communicated  by  Father  Boucot. 

Obferve  that  fteel  is  recommended  inftead  of  iron,  only  left  the 
iron  fhould  be  rufty,  in  which  cafe  it  would  be  more  pernicious  than 

ufcful.  . . 
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ceived  through  the  fkin  of  the  belly  in  the  ftate 
of  inflammation,  rednefs,  and  diftenfion  ; the 
feathers  on  that  part  drop*  the  bird  pines,  gives 
over  eating,  though  always  fitting  befide  the 
food,  and  dies  in  a few  days.  The  fource  of  the 
difeafe  is  the  exceflive  abundance  or  richnefs  of 
the  aliments.  All  remedies  are  vain  ; and  the 
change  of  regimen  is  the  only  thing  which  can 
recover  a few  out  of  a great  number.  The  bird 
is  put  into  a feparate  cage,  and  given  water  and 
lettuce  feeds  ; thus  the  heat  that  ccnfumes  it  is 
tempered,  and  evacuations  are  fometimes  per- 
formed which  fave  its  life.  This  diftemper  alfo 
is  the  fruit  of  their  artificial'education,  for  it  fel- 
dom  attacks  thofe  which  are  trained  by  their  pa- 
rents ; we  ought  therefore  to  take  the  greateft 
care  not  to  overfeed  them  with  the  flick ; boiled 
rape-feed,  and  fome  chickwfeed,  are  proper,  but 
no  fugar  or  bifcuit  ; and  in  general  we  fhould 
give  them  too  little  rather  than  too  much. 

When  the  Canary  utters  a frequent  feeble 
cry,  which  feems  to  come  from  the  bottom  of 
its  bieaft,  it  is  faid  to  be  afthmatic  ; it  is  alfo 
fubjed  to  a certain  obftrudtion  of  voice,  efpe- 
cially  after  moulting.  This  fort  of  afthma  is 
cured  by  giving  it  the  feeds  of  plantain,  and  hard 
bifcuit  foaked  in  white  wine  ; and  to  reftore  its 
voice  it  ought  to  have  generous  food,  fuch  as 
yolks  of  eggs  beat  up  with  crumbs  of  bread  ; 
and  for  drink,  liquorice-water,  that  is  water  in 
which  that  root  has  been  deeped  and  boiled. 

D 3 The 
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The  Canaries  are  alfo  fubjedt  to  a fort  of 
fhanker  on  the  bill.  This  diforder  is  owing  to 
the  fame  caul'e  with  the  J wallow , the  abundance 
or  richnefs  of  food  producing  an  inflammation, 
which,  inftead  of  affecting  the  inteftines,  fome- 
times  extends  to  the  throat  or  palate  ; the  fame 
cooling  remedies  muft  be  applied  ; they  flhould 
be  given  lettuce-feeds,  and  bruifed  melon-feeds 
mixed  with  their  drink. 

The  mites  and  the  fcab  with  which  thefe 
fmall  birds  are  fometimes  affe&ed  are  generally 
owing  to  the  dirtinefs  with  which  they  are  kept. 
Care  muft  be  taken  to  preferve  them  clean,  to 
give  them  wTater  to  bathe  in,  to  avoid  putting  old 
or  bad  wood  in  their  cages,  and  to  cover  them 
only  with  new  cloth  that  is  not  moth-eaten  ; 
and  the  feeds  and  herbs  with  which  they  are 
to  be  fed  fhould  be  fanned  and  wafhed.  We 
muft  pay  this  attention,  if  we  would  wifh  them 
to  be  neat  and  healthy.  In  the  ftate  of  na- 
ture they  would  themfelves  preferve  cleanlinefs ; 
but  imprifoned,  they  are  fubjedt  to  the  loathfome 
diforders  incident  to  that  ftate  : however,  many 
of  thefe  birds,  though  reduced  to  the  melan- 
choly condition  of  captivity,  are  never  fick,  and 
in  thefe  habit  feems  to  have  become  a fecond 
nature.  In  general,  the  fource  of  their  difeafes 
is  the  heat  of  their  conftitution.  They  always 
need  water  ; and  if  a plate  with  fnow  be  placed 
in  the  cage,  or  even  in  the  volery,  they  will  roll 

in  it  fevcral  times  with  expreflions  of  pleafure, 
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though  in  the  coldeft  weather.  This  proves  that 
it  is  rather  pernicious  than  ufeful  to  keep  them 
in  very  hot  places 

But  there  is  another  diftemper  to  which  the 
Canaries  and  many  other  birds  are  fubjedt  f,  es- 
pecially in  the  ftate  of  confinement  : this  is  the 
epilepfy.  The  yellow  Canaries  in  particular  are 
oftener  than  the  others  Seized  with  the  falling 
Sicknefs,  which  attacks  them  Suddenly,  and  even 
SurpriSes  them  in  the  midfl  of  their  moft  im- 
paffioned  warble.  It  is  faid  that  they  muft  not 
be  touched  the  moment  they  fall,  but  muft  be 
watched  till  they  difcharge  a drop  of  blood  from 
the  bill,  and  that  they  may  be  then  lifted  up, 
and  will  recover  themfelves,  and  in  a Short  time 

refume  their  fenfes  and  their  life  ; that  it  is  ne- 

/ 

ceffary  to  wait  till  Nature  makes  that  ftilutary 
effort  which  is  announced  by  the  expreffion  of 
the  drop  of  blood,  and  that  if  handled  prema- 
turely, the  violence  of  agitation  would  bring  on 
inftant  death.  It  is  to  be  wifhed  that  this  ob- 
fervation  were  ascertained,  Some  circumftances 
in  which  appear  to  me  rather  doubtful.  Certain 

it  is,  that  if  they  efcape  the  ftrft  attack  of  this 

/ 

* Thcfe  birds  require  not  to  be  kept  in  a warm  place,  as  many 
pretend ; m the  moft  intenfe  colds  they  welter  in  fnow,  when  prefent- 
. them  on  a plate.  For  my  own  part,  I have  them  in  a chamber 
in  winter  with  only  an  iron-grating,  and  the  windows  open  ; they 

hng  admirably,  and  I never  lofe  any.  Note  communicated  by  Father 
Bougot. 

i he  Jays,  the  Goldfinches,  all  the  Parrots,  and  the  largeft 
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epilepfy,  they  live  a long  time  after,  and  fome- 
times  attain  the  fame  age  with  thofe  which  have 
never  been  affe&ed  by  that  diftemper.  How- 
ever, I am  inclined  to  think,  that  a fmall  inci- 
fion  in  the  toes  would  be  beneficial,  for  in  that 
way  Parrots  are  cured  of  the  epilepfy. 

What  miferies  in  the  train  of  flavery  ! Would 
thefe  birds,  if  they  enjoyed  their  native  free- 
dom, be  afthmatic,  fcabby,and  epileptical?  Would 
they  be  affli&ed  by  inflammations,  abfcefles,  and 
{hankers  ? and  the  moft  melancholy  of  diforders, 
whatjs  produced  by  the  craving  of  unfatisfied 
luft,  is  it  not  common  to  all  beings  reduced  to 
captivity  ? In  particular,  the  females,  whofe 
feelings  are  fo  nice  and  fo  tender,  are  more  fub- 
je£t  to  it  than  the  males.  It  has  been  obferved, 
that  after  the  hen  Canary  falls  fick  in  the  fpring 
before  pairing,  fhe  fhrinks,  languifhes,  and  dies. 
The  amorous  paflion  is  awakened  by  the  flinging 
of  the  males  around  her,  while  fhe  has  at  the 
fame  time  no  opportunity  of  gratification.  The 
males,  though  they  firft  feel  libidinous  defires, 
and  always  appear  more  ardent,  fupport  better 
the  languor  of  celibacy;  they  feldom  die  of 
continence,  but  they  are  often  killed  by  ex- 
ceflive  venery. 

The  hen  Canaries  can,  like  the  females  of  other 
birds,  lay  eggs  without  commerce  with  the  male. 
The  egg  in  itflelf  is,  as  we  have  elfewhere  ob- 
ferved, only  a matrix  which  the  bird  excludes, 
and  will  remain  unprolific,  if  not  impregnated 
i o with 
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with  the  feed  of  the  male  ; and  the  heat  of  in- 
cubation, inftead  of  quickening  it,  Only  haftens 
its  putrefadion.  It  has  alfo  been  remarked  that 
if  the  females  be  entirely  feparated  from  the 
males,  fo  as  not  to  fee  and  heaf  them,  they  very 
feldom  lay;  and  that  they  ofteneft  drop  their 
eggs,  when  melted  by  the  view  or  the  fong  of  the 
males  : fo  much  do  even  diftant  objeds  ad  upon 
feeling  animals,  and  fo  many  are  the  ways 
in  which  the  fubtile  flame  of  love  is  commu- 
nicated * ! 

I cannot  better  clofe  this  article,  than  by  an 
abftrad  of  a Letter  of  the  honourable  Daines 
Barrington,  Vice  Prefident  of  the  Royal  Society, 
to  Dr.  Maty  the  Secretary. 

“ Moft  people  who  keep  Canary  birds  do 
“ not  know  that  they  fing  chiefly  either  the 
“ Titlark  or  Nightingale  notes  f. 

“ Nothing, 


We  fhall  here  mention  two  fads  to  which  we  were  witnefsj 
A female  fung  fo  well,  that  lhe  was  taken  for  a male,  and  paired 
with  another  female ; the  overfight  being  afterwards  difcovered, 
a male  was  given  to  her,  who  taught  her  the  proper  fundions  of 
her  fex ; lhe  took  to  laying  and  renounced  her  fong.  The  other 
fad  is  that  of  a female,  alive  at  prefent,  that  chants  or  rather 
whillles  a tune,  though  (he  has  laid  two  eggs  in  her  cage,  which 
are  found  to  be  addle,  as  all  thofe  are  which  hens  lay  without  the 
commerce  of  a cock. 

f I once  favv  two  or  three  birds  which  came  from  the  Canary 
Ifiands,  neither  of  which  had  any  fong  at  all ; and  I have  been 
informed,  that  a fhip  brought  a great  many  of  them  not  long 
fince,  which  fung  as  little. 

Moft  of  the  Canary  birds  which  are  imported  from  Tyrol,  have 
been  educated  by  parents,  the  progenitor  of  which  was  inllruded 

by 
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“ Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  marked  than 
“ the  note  of  a Nightingale  called  its  jug , which 
“ molt  Canary  birds  brought  from  Tyrol  com- 
“ monly  have,  as  well  as  feveral  Nightingale 
“ Jlrokes , or  particular  paflages  in  the  fong  of 
“ that  bird. 

“ I mention  the  fuperior  knowledge  in  the 
inhabitants  of  the  capital,  becaufe  1 am  con- 
“ vinced  that,  if  others  are  confulted  in  rela- 
“ tion  to  the  Tinging  of  birds,  they  will  miflead, 
<c  inftead  of  giving  any  material  or  ufeful  in- 
formation,” 

by  a Nightingale ; our  Englifh  Canary  birds  have  commonly  more 
of  the  Titlark  notes. 

The  traffic  in  thefe  birds  makes  a final!  article  of  commerce, 
as  four  Tyroleze  generally  bring  over  to  England  1600  every 
year  ; and  though  they  carry  them  on  their  backs  one  thoufand 
miles,  as  well  as  pay  twenty  pounds  duty  for  fuch  a number,  yet 
upon  the  whole  it  anfwers  to  feil  thefe  birds  at  five  lhillings  a,- 
piece. 

The  chief,  place  for  breeding  Canary  birds  is  Infpruck  and  its 
environs,  from  whence  they  are  fent  to  Conftantinople,  as  well  as 
every  part  of  Europe.  Phil.  Tranf.  yol.  Ixiii.  part  2.  to  Ja- 
nuary 1773. 
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FOREIGN  BIRDS, 

THAT  ARE  RELATED  TO  THE  CANARIES. 

^i~'he  foreign  birds  which  may  be  referred  to 
the  Canary,  are  few  in  number  ; we  are 
acquainted  with  only  three  fpecies.  The  firft  is 
that  which  was  fent  to  us  from  the  eaftern  coafl 
of  Africa,  under  the  name  of  the  Mozambique 
Canary , which  feems  to  be  a (hade  between  the 
Canaries  and  the  Sifkins.  It  is  delineated 
Pl.Enl.  N°  364,  Tig.  1.  and  2.  Yellow  is  the 
prevailing  colour  of  the  lower  part  of  the  body, 
and  brown  that  of  the  upper,  except  the  rump 
and  the  coverts  of  the  tail,  which  are  yellow; 
thefe  coverts,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  wings  and 
their  quills,  are  edged  with  white  or  whitifh. 
The  fame  yellow  and  brown  occur  on  the  head 
diftributed  in  alternate  bars ; that  which  ftretches 
over  the  top  of  the  head  is  brown,  next  two 
yellow  ones  over  the  eyes,  then  two  brown  ones 
which  rife  behind  the  eyes,  after  thefe  two  yel- 
low ones,  and  laft  of  all  two  brown  ones,  which 
extend  from  the  corners  of  the  bill.  This  bird 
is  rather  fmaller  than  thofe  from  the  Canary 
Blands ; its  length  from  the  tip  of  the  bill  to 
the  end  of  the  tail  is  about  four  inches  and  a 
half,  that  of  the  tail  is  only  about  an  inch.  The 

female 
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female  differs  very  little  from  the  male,  either 
in  fize  or  in  colour.  This  bird  is  perhaps  the 
fame  with  that  of  Madagafcar,  mentioned  by 
Flaccourt  under  the  name  of  Mangoiche , which 
he  fays  is  a fpecies  of  Canary. 

It  is  likely  that  this  bird,  which  in  its  plumage 
refembles  much  our  variegated  Canaries,  was 
their  progenitor ; and  that  the  entire  fpecies  be- 
longs only  to  the  ancient  continent,  and  to  the 
Canary  Iflands,  which  may  be  confidered  as  ad- 
jacent to  the  mainland  : for  the  one  mentioned 
by  Briffon  under  the  name  of  the  Jamaica  Ca~ 
nary , and  of  which  Sloane  and  Ray  have  given 
a fhort  defcription  *,  appears  to  me  to  be  widely 
different  from  our  Canaries,  which  are  not  found 
at  all  iti  America.  Hiftorians  and  travellers  in- 
form us,  that  none  were  originally  in  Peru,  and 
that  the  firft  Canary  was  introduced  there  in 
!o  j6,  and  that  the  fpreading  of  thefe  birds  in 


* “ Bird  like  the  Serin,  variegated  with  cinereous,  dilute,  yellow, 
and  dufky  colours.”  Its  extreme  length  is  eight  inches,  its  alar  ex- 
tent is  twelve  inches,  the  bill  Ihort  and  ftrong,  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  long  (or  one-third  according  to  Ray),  the  tail  one  inch,  the  leg 
and  foot  one  inch  and  one-fourth.  (Briflon  fufpefts  that  Sloane 
is  miftaken  in  his  meafures,  for  the  proportions  are  not  confident.) 
The  upper  mandible  brown  bordering  on  blue,  the  lower  lighter 
coloured;  the  head  and  the  throat  gray;  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  of  a yellow-brown,  the  wings  and-  the  tail  of  a deep  brown, 
radiated  with  white,  the  bread  and  belly  yellow,  the  under  part 
of  the  tail  white,  the  feet  bluilh,  the  nails  brown,  hooked,  and 

very  fhort.  Sloan e’s  'Jamaica. 

It  is  the  Fringilla  Cana  of  Linnaeus,  and  Gray-headed  Finch  of 
Latham  : Its  fpecific  character:—' « It  is  dufky  yellow  above,  below 
«<  yellow,  its  head  and  throat  gray,  its  vent  white,  its  wings  and 
« tail  dufky,  with  white  lines.” 

America, 
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America,  and  efpecially  in  the  Antilles,  was 
long  pofterior  to  that  date.  Father  du  Tertre 
relates  that  du  Parquet,  in  1657,  bought  of  a 
merchant  who  touched  at  thefe  iflands,  a great 
number  of  real  Canaries,  which  he  fet  at  liberty  j 
fince  which  time  they  were  heard  warbling 
about  his  houfe  ; fo  that  it  is  probable  that  they 
have  multiplied  in  that  country.  If  true  Canaries 
be  found  in  Jamaica,  they  may  have  been  de- 
fended from  thofe  tranfported  to  the  Antilles, 
and  naturalized  there  in  the  year  1657.  How- 
ever, the  bird  deferibed  by  Sloane,  Ray,  and 
Briffon,  by  the  appellation  of  Jamaica  Canary , 
appears  to  differ  too  much  from  the  natives  of  the 
Fortunate  iflands,  to  be  fuppofed  to  have  origi- 
nated from  thofe  tranfplanted  into  the  Antilles. 

While  this  article  was  at  the  prefs,  we  re- 
ceived feveral  Canaries  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  among  which  I have  perceived  three 
males,  one  female,  and  a young  one  of  the  fame 
year . Thefe  males  are  very  like  the  Green  Canary 
of  Provence  ; they  differ  in  being  fomewhat 
larger,  and  their  bills  being  proportionally  thick- 
er : their  wings  are  alfo  better  variegated,  the 
quills  of  the  tail  edged  with  a diftindt  yellow, 
and  they  have  no  yellow  on  the  rump. 

In  the  young  Canary,  the  colours  were 

ill  fainter  and  lefs  marked  than  in  the 
female. 

But  whatever  fmall  differences  exiff,  I am 
Bill  the  more  confirmed  that  the  variegated 
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Canaries  of  the  Cape  of  Mozambique  *,  of 
Provence,  and  of  Italy,  are  all  derived  from  the 
fame  common  fource,  and  that  they  belong  to 
one  fpecies,  which  is  fpread,  and  fettled  in  all 
the  climates  of  the  ancient  continent  fuited  to  its 
confutation,  from  Provence  and  Italy  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  adjacent  iflands. 
Only  this  bird  has  affumed  more  of  the  green 
tint  in  Provence,  more  of  the  gray  in  Italy, 
more  of  the  brown  or  variegated  colour  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  feems  by  the  variety 
of  its  plumage  to  point  at  the  influence  of  a dif- 
ferent climate. 

* It  appears  that  the  Mozambique  Canary  is  not  confined  ex- 
clusively to  that  region.  I have  found  among  the  drawings  of 
Commerfon  a coloured  figure  of  this  bird  very  diftinflJy  marked. 
Commerfon  calls  it  the  Cape  Canary,  and  informs  us  that  it  had  been 
carried  to  the  I fie  of  France,  where  it  was  naturalized,  and  even 
greatly  multiplied,  and  was  known  there  by  the  name  of  the  Bird 
of  the  Cape.  We  may  expedt  to  find  in  the  fame  manner  at  Mo- 
zambique, and  in  fome  other  countries  of  Africa,  the  variegated 
Canaries  of  the  Cape,  perhaps  even  thofe  from  the  Fortunate 
Iflands,  and  probably  many  other  varieties  of  this  fpecies. 


The  WORABEE. 

The  fecond  fpecies  which  appears  to  us  to 
he  the  neareft  related  to  the  Canaiies,  is  a 
fmall  Abyffinian  bird  f,  of  which  we  have  feen 

+ This  is  the  FringiUa  Abyffinica  of  Gmelin,  and  th c Black- 
Jared  Finch  of  Latham.  Specific  character  It  is  black,  yel- 
..  low  above,  its  collar  blauk,  its  vent  yellow.” 
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the  figure  excellently  delineated  and  coloured  by 
Mr.  Bruce,  under  the  appellation  of  the  Wora- 
bee  of  Abyflinia. 

This  finall  bird  prefents  not  only  the  colours 
of  certain  varieties  of  the  Canary,  the  yellow 
and  the  black,  but  it  has  the  fame  bulk  nearly  ; 
and  except  its  being  rather  rounder,  the  fame 
lhape.  Its  bill  is  alfo  fimilar,  and  it  prefers 
an  oily  feed  as  the  Canary  does  millet  and 
panic.  But  the  Warabee  has  an  exclufive  pre- 
diledion  for  a plant  that  bears  the  oily  feed 
which  I have  mentioned,  and  which  is  called 
Nuk  * in  the  Abyffinian  language ; it  never 
wanders  far  from  that  plant,  and  feldom  lofes 
fight  of  it. 

In  the  Warabee,  the  fides  of  the  head,  as  far 
as  below  the  eyes,  the  throat,  the  fore-part  of 
the  neck,  the  breaft,  and  the  top  of  the  belly  to 
the  legs,  are  black  ; the  upper-part  of  the  head 
and  all  the  body  and  the  lower  belly,  are  yellow 
except  a kind  of  black  collar,  which  encircles 
the  neck  behind,  and  is  let  off  by  the  yellow. 
The  coverts  and  the  quills  of  the  wings  are 
black,  edged  with  a lighter  colour  ; the  feathers 
of  the  tail  are  alfo  black,  but  with  a greenifli 
yellow  border  ; the  bill  likewife  is  black,  and 
the  legs  of  a light  brown.  This  bird  keeps  in 


* T!r  flft°T0f/hiS  p,ant  18  yelI°'V’  and  of  the  of  a crcf 
cent , the  ftalk  nfes  only  two  or  three  inches.  From  the  feed 

“:;V: mrafw'  whid>  ■*  «“<*  *>■  ^ monks  th« 
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flocks,  but  we  know  nothing  more  in  regard  to 
its  mode  of  life. 


— « ) « 

The  ULTRA,  MARINE. 

V Outre-Mer.  * Buff. 


The  third  fpecies  alfo  of  thefe  Foreign  Birds, 
which  are  related  to  the  Canary,  is  known  to 
us  from  the  drawings  of  Mr.  Bruce.  I call 
this  Abyflinian  bird  the  Ultra-Marine , becaufe 
its  plumage  is  of  a fine  deep  blue.  In  the  firfl 
year  this  beautiful  colour  does  not  exift,  and  the 
plumage  is  gray  as  that  of  the  Sky-lark,  and  this 
gray  always  continues  in  the  female,  but  the 
males  affume  the  charming  blue  the  fecond  year, 
before  the  vernal  equinox. 

Thefe  birds  have  a white  bill  and  red  legs. 
They  are  common  in  Abyffinia,  and  never 
change  their  habitation.  They  are  nearly  of 
the  bulk  of  the  Canaries,  but  their  head  is  round ; 
their  wings  extend  beyond  the  middle  of  the 
tail.  Their  warble  is  very  pleafant,  and  this 
circumftance  feems  the  more  to  point  out  their 
relation  to  our  Canaries. 

* The  Fr ingill  a Ultramarina  of  Gmclin,  and  the  Ultramarine 
Finch  of  Latham.  Specific  character  “ It  is  coerulean,  its  bill 
“ white,  its  legs  red.” 
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7\/|’ R*  Bruce  fuppofes  this  bird  to  be  a fpecles 
of  Linnet,  and  I ought  to  pay  deference 
to  the  opinion  of  fo  good  an  obferver ; but  that 
gentleman  having  figured  it  with  a thick  fhort 
bill,  very  like  that  of  the  Canaries,  I have  ven- 
tured to  place  it  between  the  Canaries  and 
Linnets. 

The  upper-part  of  its  head  is  of  a fine  bright 
red  ; the  cheeks,  the  throat,  and  the  upp>er-part 
of  the  neck  are  a mottled  blackifh  brown  j the 
reft  of  the  neck,  the  bread:,  the  upper-part 
of  the  body,  and  the  fmall  coverts  of  the  wings, 
variegated  with  brown,  yellow,  and  blackifh ; 
the  great  coverts  of  the  wings  of  a deep  afh, 
edged  with  a lighter  colour ; the  quills  of  the 
tail  and  the  great  quills  of  the  wings  alfo  cine- 
reous, bordered  on  the  outfide  with  a bright 
orange  ; the  belly  and  the  under-part  of  the 
tail  dirty  white,  with  obfcUre  yellowifh  and 
blackifh  fpots ; the  bill  and  legs  of  a leaden 
colour.  The  wings  reach  as  far  as  the  middle 
of  the  tail,  which  is  forked. 

LathamT  °f  GmcIin'  and  the  ^ripoline  Finch  of 
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HABESH  OF  SYRIA. 

The  Habelh  is  thicker  than  our  Linnet ; its 

/ 

body  is  alfo  fuller,  and  it  fings  prettily.  It  is 
a bird  of  paffage  ; but  Mr.  Bruce  cannot  trace 
its  route,  and  he  affures  me,  that  in  the  courfe 
of  his  travels  he  never  faw  it  except  at  Tripoli 
in  Syria.  j\ 
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La  Linotte,  BufF. 


'^T  A T u R E herfelf  feems  to  have  afligned  thefe 
birds  a place  next  after  the  Canaries ; for 
their  mutual  commerce  fucceeds  better  than  the 
intercourfe  of  either  with  any  other  contiguous 
fpecies  ; and  what  points  out  the  clofenefs  of 
this  relation,  the  progeny  is  prolific  *,  efpecially 

when  a male  Linnet  is  joined  with  a female 
Canary. 

Few  birds  are  fo  common  as  the  Linnet,  but 
fiill  fewer  perhaps  unite  fo  many  amiable  quali- 
ties : a pleafant  warble,  a rich  plumage,  docility  of 
difpofition,  fufceptibility  of  attachment ; pof- 
fefiing  whatever,  in  fhort,  could  invite  the 
attention  of  man,  and  contribute  to  his  delight. 
Endowed  with  fuch  talents,  it  could  not  long 
preferve  its  freedom  ; and  fiill  lefs,  when  nurfed 
ln  the  bofom  of  Slavery,  could  it  retain  un- 


vounoc  J UT  WaS  communicated  by  Daubenton  the 

with!  white  US>  that  PairinS  a Vine  Linnet  (Redpole) 

every  day  and  l ^ “ the  habit  °f  cominS  abroad 

Z'J .dV^  ^™gt°itsrooll,  it  made  its  neft  and  laid  its 

htnth^UTg  b“?’  ^ Wh6n  yo«ng  were  hatched, 
crofs  b!  Mtnl  t0uthew,ndow  of  the  boufe.  He  adds,  that  this 

Q>ots*of  the  fath  rWh01  n plUmagC  °f  the  mother>  and  the  rcd 
P ol  the  father,  efpecially  on  the  head. 
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fullied  the  beauties  of  its  original  purity.  In 
fad,  the  charming  red  colour  with  which  Na- 
ture has  painted  its  head  and  bread:,  and  which 
in  the  date  of  liberty  fparkles  with  durable 
ludre,  wears  off  by  degrees,  and  foon  difap- 
pears  entirely  in  our  cages  and  voleries.  There 
remain  only  a few  obfcure  veftiges  after  the  fird 
moulting*. 

With  regard  to  the  change  effeded  in  its  fong, 
we  fubditute  for  the  free  and  varied  modulations 
which  fpring  and  love  infpire,  the  drained  notes 
of  a harfh  mudc,  which  they  repeat  but  imper- 
fedly,  and  which  has  neither  the  beauties  of 
art  nor  the  charms  of  nature.  Some  have  alfo 
fucceeded  in  teaching  it  to  fpeak  different  lan- 
guages, that  is  to  whidle  fome  Italian,  French, 
and  Englifh  words,  &c.  and  fometimes  even 
to  pronounce  thefe  with  confiderable  fluency. 
Many  perfons  have  from  curiofity  gone  from 
London  to  Kenfington  merely  to  hear  an  apo- 
thecary’s Linnet,  which  articulated  the  words 
pretty  boy.  The  fad  is,  it  had  been  taken  out  of 
the  ned  when  only  two  or  three  days  old,  before 
it  had  time  to  acquire  the  parent  fong ; and  jud 
beginning  to  liden  with  attention,  it  was  druck 
with  the  found  of  pretty  boy , and  learned  it  from 


* The  red  of  the  head  changes  into  a rufty-brown  varied  with 
blackiih,  and  that  of  the  bread  partes  into  nearly  the  fame  colour  ; 
but  the  new  (hades  are  not  fo  deep.  An  amateur  told  me . that 
has  raifed  fome  of  thefe  Linnets  which  prcferved  the  red  . 

fact  (lands  fingle. 
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imitation*.  This  fa <3,  together  with  many 
others,  appears  to  me  to  eftabhfh  the  opinion  of  the 
Honourable  Dairies  Barrington,  that  birds  have 
no  innate  fong ; and  that  the  warble  peculiar  to 
the  different  fpecies,  and  its  varieties,  have  nearly 
the  fame  origin  with  the  languages  and  the 
dialedts  of  various  nations  f.  Mr.  Barrington 
tells  us,  that  in  experiments  of  this  kind  he  pre- 
ferred a young  cock  Linnet  of  three  weeks  be- 


* A goldfinch  which  was  taken  from  the  nelt  two  or  three  days 
after  hatching,  and  fet  in  a window  that  looked  into  a garden  where 
the  wrens  reforted,  caught  their^fong,  and  had  not  a fingle  note  of 
its  own  fpecies. 

A fparrow  was  taken  from  the  neft  when  it  was  fledged,  and 
educated  under  a Linnet ; but  hearing  by  accident  a goldfinch,  its 
fong  was  a mixture  of  that  of  the  Linnet  and  the  goldfinch. 

A rcbin  was  fet  under  a very  fine  nightingale,  which  began  to 
be  out  of  fong,  and  in  a fortnight  was  perfe&ly  Tnute ; the 
rooin  had  three-parts  in  four  of  the  nightingale’s  warble,  the  rell 
being  a confufed  jumble. 

Laftly,  Mr.  Barrington  adds,  that  the  Canaries  imported  from 
Tyrol  feem  to  have  been  educated  by  parents  the  progenitor  of 
which  was  inftrudfed  by  a nightingale  ; while  the  Canaries  bred 
in  England  appear  to  have  derived  their  fong  from  the  tit-lark. 
Philofopb.  Tranfad.  Jan.  io,  1773. 

If  we  breed  a young  Linnet  with  a chaffinch,  or  nightingale, 
fays  Gefner,  it  will  acquire  their  fong  ; and  particularly  that  part 
of  the  chaffinch’s  fong  that  is  called  the  alarum  found.  Reiterzu, 
p.  591. 

t 1 he  lofs  of  the  parent-cock  at  the  critical  time  for  inftru&ioa 
occafions  undoubtedly  the  varieties  in  the  fong  of  each  fpecies  ; 
becaufe  then  the  nettling  has  either  attended  to  the  fong  of  fome 
other  birds,  or  perhaps  invented  fome  notes  of  its  own,  which  are 
perpetuated  from  generation  to  generation,  till  fimilar  accidents  pro- 
uce  other  alterations.  The  truth  is,  that  fcarcely  any  two  birds 
of  the  fame  fpecies  have  exaftly  the  fame  notes,  if  they  are  accu- 
rately attended  to,  though  there  is  a general  rcfemblanCe.  Bar- 
rington, Pbilof.  Tranf.  1773. 
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ginning  to  fly,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
great  facility  and  talent  for  imitation,  but  be- 
caufe  in  that  fpecies  it  is  eafier  to  diftinguifh  the 
fex;  fome  of  the  outer-quills  of  the  wings  in  the 
male  having  the  outer-edge  white  as  far  as  the 
fhaft,  while  in  the  female  thefe  are  only  bor- 
dered with  that  colour. 

It  follows  from  the  experiments  of  this  learn- 
ed gentleman,  that  the  young  Linnets  educated 
by  the  different  kinds  of  larks,  and  even  by  an 
African  Linnet,  called  Vengolina , of  which  we 
fliall  afterwards  treat,  acquired  not  the  fong  of 
their  parent,  but  that  of  their  inftruCtor.  Only 
a few  retained  the  call  of  its  fpecies,  or  the  Lin- 
nets chuckle , which  they  had  heard  of  their  pa- 
rents before  they  were  parted. 

It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  our  Com- 
mon Linnet,  called  by  fome  the  Gray  Linnet , is 
different  from  that  termed  the  Vine  Linnet , or 
the  Red  Lumet:  for,  I.  The  red  fpots  which 
diftinguifh  the  males  in  the  Red  Linnet  are  far 
from  being  conftant,  ftnee,  as  we  have  already 
obferved,  they  become  obliterated  in  confine- 
ment*. 2.  They  are  not  a diferiminating  cha- 
racter, 

* Of  four  cock  Linnets,  which  were  confequently  red,  brought 
to  me  on  the  twelfth  of  July,  I expofed  one  to  the  open  air,  and 
let  three  in  a chamber,  two  of  which  were  fhut  up  in  the  fame  cage. 
The  red  on  the  head  of  the  latter  began  to  difappear  by  the  twenty, 
eighth  of  Augull,  and  alfo  that  on  the  lower  part  of  the  bread.  On 
the  eighth  of  September  one  of  the  two  was  found  dead  ; its  head 
was  entirely  diverted  of  feathers,  and  even  (lightly  wounded.  1 dif- 
covered  that  the  one  had  fought  the  other  after  the  moulting,  as  if 
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ra&er,  as  traces  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  the 
bird  defcribed  to  be  the  male  of  the  Gray  Lin- 
net, where  the  feathers  on  the  bread  are  of  a 
dull  red  in  their  middle.  3.  The  moulting  tar- 
nilhes,  and  for  a time  aim  oft  difcharges  this  red, 
which  recovers  not  its  luftre  till  the  fine  wea- 
ther, but  from  the  end  of  September  colours  the 
middle  of  the  feathers  on  the  breaft,  as  in  that 
reckoned  by  Briflon  a common  cock  Linnet. 
4.  Gelner  at  Turin,  Olina  at  Rome,  Linnceus  at 
Stockholm*,  and  Belon  in  France,  have  known 
in  their  refpe&ive  countries  only  the  Red  Lin- 
nets. 5.  Bird-catchers,  who  have  in  France 
followed  that  profeftion  more  than  thirty  years, 
have  never  found  a fingle  cock  Linnet  which 
had  not  the  red  ftiade  correfponding  to  the  fea- 
ion  j and  at  the  fame  time  we  fee  many  Gray 
Linnets  in  the  cage.  6.  Even  thofe  who  admit 

their  acquaintance  was  difTolved  by  the  difguife  of  plumage.  The 
red  of  the  head  of  the  vanquilhed  Linnet  no  longer  exifted,  for  all 
the  feathers  had  dropped,  and  that  of  the  breaft  was  more  than  half 
. effaced. 

The  third  which  was  fliut  up  was  very  late  in  moulting,  and 
retained  its  red  till  that  time.  The  one  that  was  kept  in  the  open 
air  made  its  efcape  at  the  end  of  three  months ; but  it  had  already 
loft  all  its  red.— It  follows  from  this  experiment,  that  either  the 
open  air  haftens  the  difappearance  of  the  red,  by  advancing  the 
mou  ting,  or  that  the  want  of  freth  air  has  a fmaller  fliare  in  the 
c ange  of  plumage  in  thefc  birds  than  the  lofs  of  liberty. 

* "I6™1011  ls  made  of  the  Gray  Linnet  in  the  Fauna  Suecica : 

klem  fpeaks  of  one  Zarn,  author  of  a letter  on  the  birds  of  Ger- 
many,  where  he  endeavours  to  prove  that  there  is  only  one  fpccies 
o Linnet.  I have  heard  the  fame  affertion  of  many  bird-catchers 
who  had  never  feen  the  letter ; and  Hebert,  who  is  certainly  a fit* 
judge  of  the  matter,  is  of  the  fame  opinion. 
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the  exigence  of  Gray  Linnets  in  the  ftate  of 
nature  agree,  that  they  are  fcarcely  ever  caught, 
particularly  in  fummer,  which  they  attribute  to 
their  fhy  difpofition.  7.  Add  to  all  thefe,  that 
the  Red  and  Gray  Linnets  are  very  fimilar  in 
the  reft  of  their  plumage,  in  their  frze,  in  the 
proportions  and  fhape  of  their  parts,  in  their 
fong,  and  in  their  habits.  And  it  will  be  eafy 
to  infer,  that  if  Gray  Linnets  really  do  exift, 
they  are  either,  1 . all  females ; or,  2.  all  young 
males  of  the  year’s  hatch  before  Odober,  for  at 
that  time  they  begin  to  be  marked  ; 3.  fuch  as 
being  bred  apart  from  the  mothers  cannot  af- 
fume  red  in  the  ftate  of  captivity  ; 4.  thole 
which  being  caught  lofe  their  tint  in  the  cage*; 
or,  laftly,  thofe  in  which  this  beautiful  colour  is 
effaced  by  moulting,  difeafe,  or  fome  other  caufe. 

The  reader  will  not  then  be  furprifed  that  I 
refer  thefe  two  Linnets  to  the  fame  identical 
fpecies ; and  confider  the  gray  fort  as  only  an 
accidental  variety,  partly  effeded  by  education, 
and  afterwards  miftaken  by  authors. 

The  Linnet  often  builds  its  neft  in  vineyards, 
and  hence  it  has  been  called  the  Vine- Linnet. 
Sometimes  it  places  its  neft  on  the  ground  ; at 
other  times  it  fixes  it  between  two  props,  or 

* We  muft  obferve  that  thofe  birds  which  have  had  the  red 
fpots,  but  loft  them,  ilill  retain  on  the  fame  parts  a rufous  colour, 
approaching  to  red  ; which  never  appears  in  the  young  that  have 
been  bred  without  the  mothers,  and  that  confequently  have  never 
been  marked  with  red. 
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even  in  the  vine  itfelf ; it  breeds  aJfo  in  ju- 
niper, goofeberry,  and  hazel-nut  trees,  in  young 
copies,  &c.  A great  number  of  thefe  nefts  have 
been  brought  to  me  in  the  month  of  May,  a few 
in  July,  and  only  one  in  September:  they  were 
all  compofed  of  (lender  roots,  fmall  leaves,  and 
mofs  on  the  outfide,  and  lined  with  feathers, 
hairs,  and  a great  deal  of  wool.  I never  found 
more  than  fix  eggs ; that  of  the  fourth. of  Sep- 
tember had  only  three  ; they  were  of  a dirty 
white,  fpotted  with  brown  red  at  the  large  end. 
The  Linnets  have  feldom  more  than  two  hatches 
except  their  eggs  be  robbed,  which  obliges  them 
to  renew  their  labours;  and  in  this  way  they 
may  be  made  to  lay  four  times  in  the  year.  The 
mother  feeds  the  young  by  difgorging  into  their 
bill  what  had  been  prepared  and  half-digefted'in 

After  the  hatching  is  over,  and  the  family 

™ f ’ thT,"nets  S°  ^ numerous  flocks,  which 

hemnk1  7 ^ **  °f  AuSuft>  ™hen  the 

Lv  h arKV  3t  matUHty  ! and  at  this  timo  • 

y have  been  caught  in  one  drawing  of  the 
net  *,  and  out  of  thefe  were  forty  males  They 

“r.etriThusinrocie'ydu'i'^'— 

together,  perch  on  the  fame  tree’s,  and  about  t 

J 1ft  “0r  „7Lb::r£  Lbu:  ;t  °:sht  ,o  be  ■«*«  ^ 

Chaffinches,  and  other  ,L'nl,C,s  "10“ld  he  had  for  calls, 

nets.  Imal1  blrlls.  m “ft™  caught  with  the  Li„. 
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beginning  of  fpring  they  all  chant  at  once; 
they  lodge  during  the  night  in  oaks,  and  elms, 
whofe  leaves,  though  dry,  have  not  yet  fallen  ; 
they  are  feen  too  on  the  linden-trees  and  pop- 
lars, and  feed  upon  the  buds ; they  live  alfo 
upon  all  kinds  of  fmall  feeds,  particularly  thofe 
of  thiftles,  &c.  and  hence  they  haunt  indifcrimi- 
nately  uncultivated  lands,  and  ploughed  fields. 
Their  walk  is  a fort  of  hopping ; but  their  flight 
is  continued  and  uniform,  and  not  like  that  of 
the  fparrow,  compofed  of  a fuccefiion  of  jerks. 

The  fong  of  the  Linnet  is  announced  by  a fort 
of  prelude.  In  Italy  the  Linnets  of  Abruzzo 
and  of  the  Marche  of  Ancona  are  preferred.  It  is 
generally  fuppofed  in  France  that  the  warble  of 
the  Red  Linnet  is  fuperior  to  that  of  the  Gray. 
This  is  confonant  to  reafon  ; for  a bird  which 
has  formed  its  fong  in  the  bofom  of  liberty,  and 
from  the  impulfe  of  its  inward  feelings,  muft 
have  more  affecting  and  expreflive  airs,  than  one 
that  has  no  object  but  only  to  cheer  its  languor, 
or  to  give  the  neceflary  exercife  to  its  vocal  or- 
gans. 

The  females  are  naturally  deftitute  of  fong, 
nor  can  they  ever  acquire  it.  The  adult  males 
caught  in  the  net  profit  as  little  by  inftru&ion  ; 
and  the  young  males  taken  out  of  the  neft  are 
alone  fufceptible  of  education.  They  are  fed 
with  oatmeal-gruel,  and  rape-feed  ground  with 
milk  or  fugared-water ; and  in  the  evening  they 
are  whittled  to  in  the  weak  light  of  a candle, 
*7  care 
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care  being  taken  to  articulate  diftin&ly  the 
words  which  they  are  wanted  to  repeat.  Some- 
times, to  begin  them,  they  are  held  on  the  fin- 
ger before  a mirror,  in  which  they  view  their 
image,  and  believe  they  fee  another  bird  of  their 
own  fpecies  ; they  foon  fancy  that  they  hear  the 
notes  of  a companion,  and  this  illufion  produces 
a fort  of  emulation  which  animates  their  fongs, 
and  quickens  their  progrefs.  It  is  fuppofed  that 
they  fing  more  in  a finall  cage  than  in  a large 
one. 

The  very  name  of  thefe  birds  points  out  their 
proper  food.  They  are  called  Linnets  ( Linarice ) 
becaufe  they  prefer  lint-feed  ; to  this  are  added 
the  feeds  of  panic,  of  rape,  of  hemp,  of  millet,  of 
Canary-grafs,  of  raddifh,  of  cabbage,  of  poppy*, 
of  plantain,  of  beet,  and  fometimes  thofe  of 
melon  bruifed.  From  time  to  time  they  have 
fweet  cake,  prickly-forrel,  chickweed,  fome 
ears  of  wheat,  oats  pounded,  and  even  a little 
fait ; but  all  thefe  mull  be  properly  varied. 
They  break  the  fmall  grains  in  their  bill,  and 
rejea  the  fliell ; they  ought  to  have  very  little 
hemp- feed,  for  it  fattens  them  too  much  ; and 
this  exceffive  fat  occafions  their  death,  or  at  lead 
renders  them  unfit  for  finging.  In  thus  feeding 
and  raifing  them  one’s  felf,  we  fhall  not  only 
teach  them  what  airs  we  chufe  with  a Canary- 
whifilc,  a flageolet,  &c.  but  we  (hall  tame  them. 


* Gefner  fays  that  if  poppy-feeds  alone  be  given  for  food  either 
tp  Linnets  or  Goldfinches,  they  will  become  blind. 


Olina 
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Olina  advifes  to  flielter  them  from  cold,  and 
even  to  employ  remedies  for  their  difeafes ; that 
we  ought  for  inftance  to  put  in  their  cage  little 
bits  of  plafter  to  prevent  coftivenefs,  to  which 
they  are  fubjedt : he  dire&s  oxymel,  fuccory, 
&c.  in  cafes  of  afthma,,  phthific*,  and  certain 
convulfions,  or  beatings  with  the  bill.  This  Jaft, 
however,  I fhould  fuppofe,  is  only  a kind  of  ca- 
reffing  ; the  little  animal,  overcome  by  in- 
ward workings,  makes  the  moft  violent  efforts 
to  communicate  its  fentiments.  , At  any  rate 
we  muff  attend  much  to  the  choice  and  quality 
of  the  grain  that  is  given  it,  and  obferve  great 
cleanlinefs  in  its  food,  drink,  and  volery  ; when 
fuch  care  is  taken,  the  bird  may  live  in  confine- 
ment five  or  fix  years,  according  to  Olina ; and 
much  longer  according  to  others f.  They  dif- 
tinguifh  thofe  who  are  kind  to  them,  become 
fond  of  them,  alight  on  them  out  of  preference, 
and  behold  them  with  an  affcdtionate  air.  If 
we  would  abufe  their  docility,  we  might  even 
make  them  draw  water ; for  they  acquire 
habits  as  readily  as  the  Sifkin  and  Goldfinch. 
They  begin  to  moult  about  the  dog-days,  and 
fometimes  much  later  : a Linnet  and  a Sifkin 
have  been  known  not  to  drop  their  feathers  be- 

* The  captive  Linnets  are  alfo  fubjeft  to  the  epilcpfy,  and  the 
boil.  Some  fay  that  they  can  Icarcely  ever  be  cared  of  this 
boil  ; ethers  diredt  to  punfture  it  feafonably,  and  pour  wine  into 
the  wound. 

f There  is  one  at  Montbeillard  that  is  certainly  known  to  be 
feventeen  years  old. 
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fore  October ; they  had  fung  till  that  time,  and 
their  mufic  was  fuperior  to  that  of  any  other  bird 
in  the  fame  volery;  and  their  moult,  though  late 
in  the  feafon,  was  expeditious  and  eafy. 

The  Linnet  is  a pulverulent  bird,  and  it  would 
be  proper  to  drew  in  the  bottom  of  the  cage  a 
layer  of  fine  fand,  and  renew  it  occafionally ; 
there  ought  alfo  to  be  a fmall  bath. — The  total 
length  of  the  bird  is  five  inches  and  a few  lines ; 
its  alar  extent  nearly  nine  inches  ; its  bill  five 
lines  ; its  tail  two  inches,  fomewhat  forked,  and 
ftretching  an  inch  beyond  the  wings. 

In  the  male  the  top  of  the  head  and  the 
bread;  are  red  ; the  throat,  and  the  under-part 
of  the  body,  rufty-white  ; the  upper-part,  chef- 
nut  ; almoft  all  the  feathers  of  the  tail  and  of 
the  wings  are  black,  edged  with  white  ; and 
hence  when  the  wings  are  clofed  there  is  a 
white  ray  parallel  to  the  feathers.  The  female 
has  commonly  none  of  the  red  that  we  have 
mentioned  ; and  the  plumage  is  more  varied 
than  in  the  male.  [A] 


[A]  Tbt:  two  kinds  of  Linnets  which  Buffon  conceives  to  be 
originally  the  fame,  are  diftinguifhed  by  fyftematic  writers 

. 1 'Jhe  Cmn  Linnet>  ca,Icd  fometimes  the  Gray  Linnet.  It  is 
p *lringt  a.cL'n0[a  0f  GmeIin  5 the  Linaria  of  Ray,  Willughby, 
n on,  i-  nfch,  &c.  The  German  name  is  Flacks-Fincb,  that  is 

T \ T FaneU° ; the  Dutch>  Knue  ’ the  Brdbantilh, 
, the  Turkifh,  Gezegen.  Ariftotle  termed  it  Aty,0,f.  The 

t XfZFT  L M‘r°"  iS 11  b °f  a J“lk>'  and 

„ b U r ft  y-  Wh,.f  ; US  XVingS  are  marked  hy  a longitudinal 
w ite  (tnpe  ; its  tail-qmlls  are  black,  edged  with  white  ” In 

the  beginning  of  the  fpring  the  breart  of  the  male  is  of  a rofe-crim- 

fon 


C 2 


the  linnet. 


fon  colour,  which  does  not  take  place  in  the  female.  It  builds  its 

neft  with  mofs  and  bents,  and  lines  it  with  wool  and  hair:  lays  five 
eggs.  ^ nvc 

2.  The  Greater  Red-headed  Linnet,  or  Red-Poll,  which  BufFon 
terms  The  Greater  Pine-Linnet.  It  is  the  Fringilla  Cannabina  of 
Linnaeus,  or  the  Hemp-Finch  ; the  Linaria  Rubra  of  Gefner,  Ray, 
Bnffon,  &c.  The  German  name  is  H'dnfling,  or  Hemp-bird ; and 
the  Italian  Fanello  Marino,  or  Sea-Linnet.  It  is  thus  charafterized 
by  Bnflbn:  — •“  It  is  of  a dulky-chefnut,  the  margins  of  its  fea- 

t ers  more  dilute,  and  beneath  of  a tawny-white  ; its  wings 
" marked  with  a white  longitudinal  dripe ; its  tail-quills  black, 
" the  whole  of  their  borders  white.”  The  Linnasan  charafter  : — 

: The  primary  quills  of  its  wings,  and  thofe  of  the  tail,  black, 
" and  white  at  b°th  the  edges.”  It  is  found  both  in  Europe  and 
In  America.  It  is  fmaller  than  the  preceding,  and  is  gregarious  in 
winter.  The  female  has  neither  the  red  fpot  on  the  crown,  nor  the 
blufli-coloured  bread.  It  nedles  on  the  ground.  It  is  a very  fa- 
milial bird,  and  quite  cheerful  a few  minutes  after  it  is  caught. 

The  opinion  of  our  ingenious  author  with  refpedl  to  the  identity 
of  the  fpecies  of  the  Red  Poil,  and  of  the  Common  Linnet,  is  very 
plaufible  ; but  it  feems  not  altogether  well  founded.  The  Red  Poll 
is  fmaller  than  the  Linnet ; it  nedles  on  the  ground,  while  the  latter 
breeds  in  furze  and  thorn-hedges.  The  egg  of  the  Linnet  is  of  a 
very  faint  blue,  dotted  with  rudy  fpecks,  and  interfperfed  with  mi- 
nute brown  dreaks.  The  egg  of  the  Red  Poll  is  a very  faint  green, 
fprinkled  with  rudy  dots,  and  rather  lharp  at  the  fmall  end.^ 
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VARIETIES  of  the  LINNET. 

I.  The  White  Linnet.  I have  feen  this 
variety  at  the  houfe  of  Defmoulin,  the  painter. 
White  was  the  predominant  colour  of  its  plu- 
mage, but  the  quills  of  the  wings  and  of  the 
tail  were  black,  edged  with  white,  as  the  Com- 
mon Linnet,  and  fome  veftiges  of  gray  alfo 
were  perceptible  on  the  upper  coverts  of  the 
wings. 

II.  The  Black-legged  Linnet.  Its  bill 
is  greeniffi,  and  the  tail  much  forked  ; in  other 
refpe&s,  it  is  the  fame  in  fize,  in  proportions} 
and  even  in  colours,  with  the  common  Linnet. 
This  bird  is  found  in  Lorraine,  and  we  are  in- 
debted for  our  information  to  Dr.  Lottinger  of 
Sarbourg. 

M 


The  STRASBURG  FINCH. 

Le  Gy n tel  de  Strnjbourg,  Buff. 

Fringilla  Argentoratcnfu , Gmelin, 

Linar  ia  Argentoratenjis,  Briff. 

Little  is  known  with  regard  to  this  bird,  yet 
enough  to  indicate  its  affinity  to  the  Linnet.  It 

is 
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is  of  the  fame  fize,  it  feeds  upon  the  fame 
feeds,  it  flies  alfo  in  numerous  flocks,  and 
has  eggs  of  the  fame  colour : its  tail  is  forked, 
the  upper- part  of  its  body  of  a deep  brown’ 
the  breaft  rufous,  fpeckled  with  brown,  and’ 
the  belly  white.  It  lays  indeed  three  or  four 
eggs  only,  according  to  Gefner,  and  its  legs 
aie  red.  But  was  Gefner  accurately  ac- 
quainted with  the  number  of  eggs  ? and  with 
regal d to  the  red  colour  of  the  legs,  we 
have  feen,  and  we  fhall  have  other  oppor- 
tunities of  being  convinced,  that  this  property 
is  far  from  being  foreign  to  Linnets,  efpecially 
to  thofe  in  their  natural  ftate.  The  analogy 
appears  even  amidft  the  differences,  and  I am 
inclined  to  believe,  that  when  the  Strafburg 
Finch  is  better  known,  it  may-  be  referred  as  a 
variety  derived  from  climate,  fituation,  &c.  to 
the  common  Linnet  *. 

I l 

* Specific  character : — “ It  Is  duficy,  above  rufous,  fpotted 
“ w‘Ith  dufky,  its  lower  belly  and  vent  whitifh.”  It  is  thus  de- 
fcnbed  by  BnlTon  ; “ above  it  is  duficy,  below  rufous,  variegated 

with  duficy  lpots,  its  lower  belly  whitifh,  its  tail-quills  dufkv,  its 
**  legs  reddifh.” 

M 
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The  MOUNTAIN  LINNET. 


of  Derbylhire  in  England  * : it  is  larger  than 

the  ordinary  fort,  and  its  bill  proportionally  more 

fender.  The  red,  which  appears  on  the  head 

and  bread:  of  the  common  cock  Linnet,  occurs 

in  the  male  of  this  Ipecies  on  the  rump.  In 

other  relpe&s  the  plumage  is  nearly  the  fame. 

The  bread  and  throat  are  variegated  with  black 

and  white  ; the  head  with  black  and  cinereous, 

and  the  back  with  black  and  rufty.  The  wings 

have  a tranfverfe  white  ray,  which  is  very  dif- 

tind:,  being  on  a black  ground;  it  is  formed  by 

the  great  coverts  which  are  tipt  with  white. 

The  tail  is  two  inches  and  a half  long,  com- 

pofed  of  twelve  brown  quills,  of  which  the 

lateral  ones  have  a white  edging,  which  is 

broader  the  nearer  the  quill  lies  to  the  out- 
lide. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Mountain  Linnet  has  a 
iolked  tail,  and  that  its  warble  is  pleafant,  though 


La  Linotte  de  Montague,  Buff. 
Fringilla  Mont  turn,  Gmel. 
Linaria  Montana,  BrilT. 


This  bird  is  found  in  the  mountainous  part 


kfeld,  which  is  more  ihy  than  the  com- 
>r  Tong,  and  inhabits  arid  mountains,  at 
name  that  lie  gives  it,  Stein  Haenfiing 


•innet  mentioned  by  Gcfncr* 
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Willughby  does  not  exprefsly  mention  thefe 
circumftances.  But  be  reckons  thefe  two 
characters  peculiar  to  the  Linnet,  with  which 
he  ranges  it.  If  we  be  permitted  to  draw  this 
inference,  we  might  confider  the  Mountain 
Linnet  as  only  a variety  refulting  from  climate 
or  fituation.  [A] 

[A]  The  Mountain  Linnet  advances  during  the  winter  in  flocks 
to  the  iouthern  parts  of  England,  and  perhaps  breeds  in  the  north- 
ern counties.  It  is  larger  than  the  Red  Poll,  being  fix  inches 
and  a half  long.  Specific  chat-after  “ It  is  black,  below  pale, 
*<  the  throat  and  bread  blackilh,  the  rump  in  the  male  pale-red.” 
Thus  defcribed  by  Briflon  “ Above,  it  is  black  and  variegated" 
<(  with  tawny,  below  whitifh ; the  feathers  of  the  lower  part  of 
“ the  neck  and  of  the  middle  of  the  bread  are  black,  (the  rump 
a red  in  the  male,)  with  a white  tranfverfe  flripe  ; the  quills  of  the 
« taii  dufky,  the  edges  of  the  lateral  ones  white  on  both  edges.” 
Its  egg  refembles  that  of  the  common  Linnet  in  colour,  but  the 
fpecks  are  thinner  fcattered,  and  its  lhape  is  rather  more  bulged. 

M 


The  TWITE. 

Le  Cabaret,  Buff. 

Fringtlla  Montium,  Var.  Linn. 

Linaria  Minima,  Bnfl". 

Li)i  aria  P eft  ore  Subiuteo,  Klein. 

Fancilo  dell' Aquila,  Olin. 

When  we  treat  of  birds  whofe  colours  are  fo 
variable  as  in  the  prefent,  we  fhould  fall  into 
numberlefs  miftakes,  if  we  confidered  them  as 
fpecific  characters.  We  have  already  feen  that 
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the  common  Linnet,  in  the  ftate  of  liberty,  was 
marked  with  red  on  the  head  and  breaft ; that 
the  captive  Linnet  had  the  fame  colour  only  on 
the  breaft,  and  that  concealed  ; that  the  Straf- 
burg  Linnet  had  it  on  the  legs;  and  that  the 
Mountain  Linnet  was  painted  with  it  on  the 
rump.  Briffon  fays,  that  what  he  calls  the  Lit- 
tle Vine  Linnet  is  red  on  the  head  and  breaft ; 
and  Gefner  adds,  on  the  rump.  Willughby 
mentions  a fmall  Linnet  which  had  a red  fpot 
on  the  head,  and  in  that  circumftance  refembled 
the  two  defcribed  by  Aldrovandus,  though  it 
differed  in  other  refpeds.  Laftly,  the  Cabaret 
of  Briffon  was  marked  with  red  on  the  head 
and  rump,  but  that  of  Frifch  had  none  on 
the  head.  It  is  obvious,  that  a great  part  of 
thele  varieties  is  owing  to  the  feafons  and  the 
circumftances  in  which  thefe  birds  have  been 
feen.  If  in  the  middle  of  fpring,  they  were 
clothed  in  their  richeft  colours ; if  during  the 
moulting  feafon,  the  red  had  difappeared ; if 
immediately  after,  it  was  not  yet  refumed.  If 
they  were  kept  in  a cage,  the  change  would  be 
m proportion  to  the  length  of  their  confinement  * 
and  as  the  feathers  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
body  would  drop  at  different  times,  there  would 
be  abundant  fource  of  diverfity.  In  this  un- 
certainty, we  are  obliged,  in  order  to  determine 
the  fpec.es,  to  recur  to  the  more  permanent  pro- 
perties; the  lb  ape  of  the  body,  the  i„ftin£ts, 
and  habits.  Applymg  this  method,  I can  per- 

F o 
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ceive  only  two  kinds  of  birds  that  have  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Little  Linnet : the  one,  which 
never  lings,  appears  but  once  in  fix  or  feven 
years,  arrives  in  numerous  flocks,  refembles  the 
Sifkin,  &c. : it  is  the  Little  Vine  Linnet  of  Brif- 
fon  : the  other  is  the  Twite  of  this  article. 

The  younger  Daubenton  had  for  two  or  three 
years  one  ofthefe  birds,  which  was  caught  in  a net. 
It  was  at  firft  very  fliy,  but  it  became  gradually 
reconciled,  and  grew  quite  familiar.  It  feemed 
to  prefer  hemp-feed  for  its  food.  It  had  a fweet 
mellow  note,  much  like  that  of  the  Hedge  Petty- 
chaps.  It  loft  all  its  red  the  firft  year,  and  never 
recovered  it ; the  other  colours  fuffered  no  altera- 
tion. When  fick  or  in  moult,  its  bill  was  ob- 
ferved  to  become  immediately  pale  and  yellowifh ; 
and  as  the  bird  recovered,  it  pafled  through 
all  the  Ihades  to  its  proper  brown  caft.  The  fe- 
male is  not  entirely  deftitute  of  brilliancy  of  plu- 
mage ; it  is  marked  with  red  on  the  head,  but 
not  on  the  rump.  Though  fmaller  than  the 
common  hen  Linnet,  its  voice  is  ftronger  and 
more  varied.  This  bird  is  rare  both  in  Germany 
and  in  France.  It  flics  rapidly,  but  never  in 
large  flocks  ; its  bill  is  rather  more  llender  in 
proportion  than  that  of  the  common  Linnet. 

Meafures  : the  total  length  of  the  Twite  is  four 
inches  and  a half;  its  wings  are  eight  inches 
acrofs  ; its  bill  rather  more  than  four  lines  ; its 
tail  two  inches  : this  is  forked,  and  projects  only 
eight  lines  beyond  the  wings. 


Colours : 
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Colours : The  upper-part  of  the  head  and  the 
rump  are  red  ; there  is  a reddifh  bar  under  the 
eyes  ; the  upper -part  of  the  body  is  variegated 
with  black  and  ruft  colour;  the  under-part  of 
the  body  rufty,  fpotted  with  blackilh  below  the 
throat;  the  belly  is  white  ; the  legs  brown,  fome- 
times  black.  The  nails  are  very  long,  and 
that  of  the  hind  toe  is  longer  than  the  toe 
itlelf.  [A] 

[A]  Linnaeus  makes  the  Twite  a variety  of  the  Mountain  Lin- 
net ; but  Mr.  Latham  conceives  it  to  be  more  related  to  the  Red 
Poll.  “ It  is  variegated  above,  rufous  below,  the  abdomen 
“ whitilh,  the  eye-  brows  and  the  bar  on  the  wings  tawny,  the 
“ crown  and  rump  red.”  It  is  about  four  inches  and  a half  long. 
BrilTon  defcribcs  it  “ as  blackilh  above  and  varied  with  rufous, 

" below  tawny  ; the  belly  whitilli ; the  ftripe  above  the  eyes  ru- 
“ f°us ; having  fpots  between  the  bill  and  the  eyes  and  under  the 
“ throat  of  adulky  blackilh  colour,  the  crown  and  rump  red  in  the 
male  ; (the  crown  red  in  the  female;)  the  tranfverfe  bar  on 
“ the  wings  of  a white-rufous  ; the  tail-quills  dufky,  the  whole 
of  the  edges  tawny.”  If  we  were  to  judge  from  the  egg  of 
the  Twite,  we  Ihould  regard  it  as  a variety  of  the  Red  Poll.  The 
egg  ol  the  Twite,  though  rather  fmaller  than  that  of  the  Red  Poll, 
is  of  the  fame  lhape  and  colour  ; only  the  dots  are  orange,  fmaller, 
and  more  thickly  fpread. 
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FOREIGN  BIRDS, 

THAT  ARE  RELATED  TO  THE  LINNET. 


I. 

The  VENGOLINE*. 

A LL  that  is  known  with  regard  to  the  hiftory 
■ of  this  bird  is,  that  it  is  found  in  the 
kingdom  of  Angola ; that  it  is  very  familiar;  that 
it  is  ranked  among  the  fineft  warblers  of  that  coun- 
try ; and  that  its  long  is  not  the  fame  with  that  of 
our  Linnet.  The  neck,  the  upper-part  of  the  head 
and  of  the  body,  are  variegated  with  two  forts  of 
brown  ; the  rump  has  a beautiful  fpot  of  yellow, 

* This  name  was  applied  to  it  by  Mr.  Daines  Barrington.  It  is 
the  Angola  Fiiich  of  Latham,  the  Fringilla  Angolcnjis  of  Gmelin,  and 
the  Linaria  Angolen/is  of  Brilfon.  “ It  is  dulky-cinereous  fpotted 
•'  with  dulky,  below  orange,  the  throat  and  the  fore-head  black, 
*■  the  cheeks  and  throat  fpotted  with  white,  the  rump  yellowilh.” 
Brifion  del'cribes  it:  Male; — “Tawny-cinereous  above,  varie- 
gated  with  dulky  fpots ; fcarlet  below  ; the  throat  lighter  colour- 
ed ; the  i'm all  feathers  round  the  bale  of  the  bill  and  on  the 
throat  black  ; the  cheeks  and  throat  fpotted  with  w'hite  ; the 
“ rump  yellowifh ; the  tail  feathers  dulky,  edged  with  cinereous 
“ white.”  Female; — “Tawny-cinereous  above,  rufous  with 
“ dulky  fpots  below,  and  variegated  both  above  and  below ; a 
«*  dulky  llripe  ftretching  on  either  fide  over  the  eyes ; the  cheeks 
“ light  tawny  ; the  rump  whitilh ; the  tail  feathers  dulky,  edged 
“ with  cinereous  whiti.” 
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which  extends  to  the  quills  of  the  tail : thefe 
quills  are  brown,  edged  and  tipt  with  light  gray, 
as  alfo  the  quills  of  the  wings,  and  their  great 
and  middle  coverts.  The  Tides  of  the  head  are 
of  a light  ruft  colour,  and  there  is  a brown  ftreak 
below  the  eyes  ; the  under-part  of  the  body  and 
the  Tides  are  Tpotted  with  brown  on  a lighter 
ground. 

Edwards,  who  firft  deTcribed  this  bird,  and 
who  has  given  a figure  of  it  at  the  bottom  of 
PI.  129,  is  inclined  to  think  it  is  a female  of 
another  that  is  reprefented  at  the  top  of  the  Tame 
plate.  Thisother  bird  is  called  Negral  or  Taba - 
que , and  its  fong  is  much  like  that  of  the  Ven- 
goline.  For  my  own  part,  I mull  confefs,  that 
the  Tong  * of  this  makes  me  doubt  of  its  being 
a female.  I fhould  rather  fuppofe  that  they  are 
two  males  of  the  fame  Tpecies,  but  from  dif- 
ferent climates,  where  each  would  have  a diftind 
name  ; or  at  leaft  that  they  are  two  males  of  the 
Tame  climate,  one  of  which  being  bred  in  a 
volery,  had  loft  the  luftre  of  its  plumage,  and 
the  other  not  being  caught  before  it  was  adult, 
or  having  been  kept  but  a fhort  time  in  the  cage, 
had  preferved  its  colours  better.  In  fad  the 
colours  of  the  Negral  are  richer  and  more  mark- 
ed than  thofe  of  the  Vengoline.  The  throat, 
the  face,  and  the  ftreak  below  the  eyes,  are  black ; 

• Dairies  Barrington  fays,  that  the  Vengoline  excels  in  point  of 
fong  all  the  birds  of  Afia,  Africa,  and  America,  except  only  the 
American  Mocking  Bird. 
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the  cheeks  white,  the  breaft  and  all  the  under- 
part of  the  body  of  an  orange  colour,  without 
fpecks,  and  which  afiume  a deeper  fhade  under 
the  belly  and  the  tail.  Thefe  two  birds  are  of 
the  fize  of  our  Linnet ; and  Edwards  adds,  that 
they  have  the  fame  afped. 

• M 


II. 

The  GRAYFINCH* 

La  Linotte  Gris-de-Fer,  Buff. 

Loxia  Cana,  Linn. 

Fringilla  Cinerea  Indica,  Briff. 

Cinereous  Grojbeak , Lath. 

We  are  indebted  to  Edwards  for  the  know- 
ledge of  this  bird,  who  had  it  alive,  and  has 
given  a figure  and  defcription  of  it,  without  in- 
forming us  from  what  country  it  came.  Its 
warble  is  very  pleafant.  It  has  the  geftures,  the 
fize,  thefhape,  and  the  proportions  of  the  Linnet, 
only  its  bill  is  rather  ftronger.  The  under-part 
of  its  body  is  of  a very  light  alh-colour,  the 
rump  rather  darker  ; the  back,  the  neck,  and 
the  upper-part  of  the  head  iron-gray  ; the  quills 
of  the  tail  and  of  the  wings  blackfill,  edged  with 

* Specific  character : — ” Koary,  the  feathers  of  the  wings  and 
“ of  the  tail  dulky,  the  legs  red.” 

light 
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light  cinereous,  except  the  longed  quills  of 
the  wings,  thefe  being  entirely  black  near  the 
end,  and  white  at  their  origin  ; which  gives  the 
wings  a white  border  in  its  middle-part.  The 
lower  mandible  is  encircled  at  its  bafe  with 
white,  and  this  colour  extends  as  far  as  the 
eyes. 
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III. 

p 1’ 

The  YELLOW-HEADED  LINNET. 

La  Linotte  a tete  jaune.  Buff. 

Loxia  Grifea,  Gmel. 

P offer  Mexicanus,  Briff. 

Emberiza  Fla-va  Mexicana,  Klein. 


Edwards  knew  that  this  bird  was  called  by  * 
fome  the  Mexican  Sparrow*,  and  he  has  ranged 
it  with  the  Linnets,  becaufe  it  is  more  related 

* Specific  character  “ Cccrulean  gray,  face  and  lower-part  of 
“ the  neck  white.”  Thus  deferibed  by  Briffon  “ Above  dirty 
“ coloured,  varied  with  black  fpots,  below  nightly  dufley  with 
“ dul1  fP°ts,  and  variegated  with  dulky  fpots ; the  fore-part  of 
“ the  head,  the  cheeks  and  the  throat  yellowifh  ; a dufky  longi- 
tudinal  bar  behind  the  eyes;  the  tail-quills  blackidi.” 

Dr.  Fermen,  in  his  defeription  of  Surinam,  mentions  a Linnet 
'uitib  a yellow  throat  and  bill,  the  reft  of  the  plumage  being 
cinereous.  “ It  haunts  the  Savannas,  and  is  larger  than  a Spar- 
“ row.”  . . Its  fong  is  not  fo  pleafant  as  to  deferve  to  be  kept  in  a 

cage,  but  it  is  reckoned  as  a fort  of  Ortolan,  becaufe  it  is  delicate 
eating. 


to 
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to  thefe  than  to  the  Sparrows.  It  is  indeed  true, 
that  it  alfo  bears  fome  analogy  to  the  Canaries, 
and  we  might  place  it  with  the  Habeffi,  between 
the  Linnets  and  Canaries  ; but  the  obfcurity  of 
its  hiftory  renders  it  more  difficult  to  affign  it 
the  proper  rank. 

It  is  of  a pale  fleffi  colour,  the  feet  of  the 
fame,  but  dufkier;  the  fore-part  of  the  head 
and  throat  yellow,  and  upon  this  yellow  ground 
there  is  a brown  bar  on  each  fide  of  the  head, 
rifing  from  the  eye  and  defcending  on  the  Tides 
of  the  neck  ; all  the  upper-part  of  the  body  is 
brown,  but  deeper  on  the  quills  of  the  tail  than 
any  where  elfe,  and  fprinkled  with  lighter  fpots 
on  the  neck  and  back ; the  lower-part  of  the 
body  is  yellowifh,  with  brown  longitudinal  fpots 
fcattered  thinly  over  the  belly  and  breaft. 

This  bird  was  brought  from  Mexico.  Briffim 
fays  that  it  is  nearly  of  the  fize  of  the  Brambling ; 
but  if  we  judge  by  the  figure  which  Edwards 
gives  from  the  life,  it  muft  be  thicker*. 

* 

* La  Linotle-Britne  of  Buffon,  the  Fringilla  Atra  of  Gmelin, 
and  the  Fringilla  Ob/cura  of  Latham.  « It  is  of  a blackifti  dufky 
«»  colour,  the  breaft  and  rump  cinereous,  the  feathers  lighter  on  its 
“ crown.”  It  inhabits  Angola,  and  is  four  inches  long. 
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IV. 

The  DUSKY  FINCH. 

Our  knowledge  of  this  bird  is  drawn  from 
Edwards.  Almoft  all  its  feathers  are  blackifh, 
edged  with  a lighter  colour,  which  has  a reddifh 
caft  on  the  upper-part  of  the  body : the 

general  colour  that  refults  from  this  mixture  is 
deep  brown,  though  varied.  It  has  a cinereous 
tint  on  the  bread  and  rump  ; the  bill  is  alfo  cine- 
reous, and  the  legs  are  brown. 

I prefume  that  BrifTon  ought  not  to  confound 
this  bird  with  the  Little  Brown  Sparrow  of  Catef- 
by,  whofe  plumage  is  of  an  uniform  brow'n, 
without  any  moulting,  and  therefore  quite  dif- 
ferent. But  the  difference  of  climate  is  dill 
greater ; for  Edwards’s  Dufky  Linnet  came 
probably  from  Brazil,  perhaps  even  from  Africa; 
whereas  Catefby  s Little  Brown  Sparrow  is  found 
in  Carolina  and  Virginia,  where  it  breeds  and 
continues  the  whole  year.  Catefby  tells  us  that 
it  lives  upon  infers,  that  it  is  almoft  always 
alone,  that  it  is  not  very  common,  that  it  vifits 
inhabited  places,  and  that  it  is  conftantly  hop- 
ping among  the  bufhes.  We  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  habits  of  the  Dufky  Linnet, 
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The  MINISTER 


Le-Minijire,  Buff. 
Tanagra  Cyanea,  Linn. 


Emberiza  Cyanea,  Gmel.  and  Lath. 
L’anagra  Carolinenjis  Ccerulea,  Briff. 
Blue  Linnet,  Edw. 

' The  Indigo  Bunting,  Penn,  and  Lath. 


his  is  the  name  given  by  bird-fanciers  to  a 


Carolina  bird,  which  others  call  the  Bifloop , 
butwhichmuft  not  be  confounded  with  theBifhop 
of  Brazil,  which  is  a Tanagre.  I place  it  near 
the  Linnets,  becaufe  in  the  time  of  moulting  it 
is  fo  much  like  thefe,  as  to  be  miftaken  for  them, 
and  the  female  at  all  feafons  refembles  them. 
The  moult  happens  in  the  months  of  September 
and  October;  but  the  period  varies  as  in  Bunt- 
ings, and  in  many  other  birds : the  Minifter  is 
faid  evfin  to  drop  its  feathers  thrice  a-year,  in 
which  circumftance  it  alfo  refembles  the  Bunt- 
ings, the  Bengals,  and  Senegals,  &c. 

When  clothed  in  its  fineft  attire,  it  is  fky-blue 
upon  a violet  ground  ; the  vane  of  the  wings  is 
of  a deep  blue,  with  deep  brown  in  the  male,, 
and  with  a greenifh  tint  in  the  female  ; which 
is  fufficient  to  diftinguifh  it  in  the  moulting  fea- 

• Its  fpecific  character  “ It  is  azure,  deeper  coloured  on  the 
“ crown,  the  quills  of  the  wings  and  of  the  tail  dufky,  and  edged 
« with  coerulean.”  It  fecms  to  be  extremely  like  the  Painted 
Bunting.  Emberiza  Ciris  of  Linnsus. 
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fon  from  the  male,  whofe  plumage  is  in  other 
refpe&s  pretty  like  that  of  the  female. 

The  Minifter  is  of  the  fize  of  a Canary-finch, 
and,  like  it,  lives  upon  millet,  and  the  feeds  of 
Canary-grafs,  &c. 

Catefby  figures  this  bird  by  the  name  of  the 
Blue  Linnet  *,  and  tells  us  that  it  is  found  among 
the  mountains  in  Carolina,  at  the  diftance  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  fea  ; that 
its  wings  are  nearly  like  the  Linnet ; that  the 
feathers  of  its  head  are  of  a deeper  blue,  and 
thofe  of  the  under-part  of  the  body  of  a lighter 
blue ; that  the  quills  of  the  tail  are  of  the  fame 
brown  with  thofe  of  the  wings,  with  a light 
tinge  of  blue  ; and  laftly,  that  the  bill  is  blackifli 
and  the  legs  brown,  and  that  it  weighs  only  two 
ounces  and  a half. 

Its  total  length  five  inches ; its  bill  five  lines  ; 
the  tarfus  eight  or  nine  lines ; the  middle  toe 
fix  lines  and  a half;  the  tail  two  inches,  and 
extends  ten  or  twelve  lines  beyond  the  wings. 

* The  Spaniards  call  it  Azul  Lexos,  or  the  far-fetched  bird,  as 
it  comes  to  Mexicd  from  the  back  parts  of  Carolina.  It  is  fmaller 
than  the  Goldfinch,  and  has  the  fong  of  the  Linnet.  It  appears  in 
tne  ftate  of  New  York  about  the  beginning  of  fummer.  It  builds 
in  the  fork  of  a branch,  with  dry  yellow  grafs,  and  lines  the  neft 
with  the  down  of  plants. 
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l l travellers,  and  after  them  the  naturalifts, 


have  agreed,  that  thefe  fmall  birds  change 
their  colours  in  moulting.  Some  even  add  intereft- 
ing  particulars  which  we  fhould  with  to  afcertain  ; 
that  the  varieties  of  plumage  are  confined  entirely 
to  five  principal  colours,  black,  blue,  green, 
yellow,  and  red  ; and  that  the  Bengals  never 
affume  more  than  one  at  a time.  Yet  perfons 
who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  obferving  thefe 
birds  in  France,  and  of  watching  their  altera- 
tions for  a courfe  of  years,  aflert  that  they  have 
only  one  annual  moult,  and  never  change  their 
colour  *j\  This  apparent  contradi&ion  maybe 
explained  by  the  difference  of  climates.  That 
of  Afia  and  Africa,  the  native  regions  of  thefe 
birds,  is  more  powerful  than  ours,  and  may  have 
greater  influence  upon  their  plumage.  But  the 
Bengals  are  not  the  only  birds  which  undergo 
the  change ; for,  according  to  Merolla,  the 
Sparrow  in  Africa  becomes  red  in  the  rainy  feafon, 

* Some  of  them  are  termed  the  Senegal  Sparrows. 

f M.  Mauduit,  well  known  for  his  enlightened  tafle  in  Natural 
Iliftory,  and  for  his  excellent  collection  of  birds,  obferved  a Red 
Senegal  that  lived  more  than  a year  without  changing  his  plumage. 
Chateau  fays  the  fame  of  all  the  Bengals  which  palled  through  his 
hands. 
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and  many  others  are  fubjeCt  to  fimilar  alterations. 
At  any  rate,  an  arrangement  founded  on  the 
colours  of  the  plumage  muft  in  the  prefent  cafe 
be  totally  uncertain;  lince,  in  their  native  climate, 
at  leaft,  thefe  pretended  characters  would  only  be 
momentary,  depending  on  the  feafon  when  the 
birds  was  killed.  On  the  other  hand,  their  com- 
plexion, which  fluctuates  in  Africa  and  Afia,  is 
invariable  in  Europe  ; and  it  becomes  difficult  to 
avoid  compounding  varieties  with  fpecies.  I 
ffiall  follow  therefore  the  received  opinions,  and 
allot  a feparate  article  to  each  bird  which  ap- 
pears obvioufly  diftinCt,  but  without  pretending 
to  decide  the  number  of  real  fpecies,  which  can 
be  only  the  work  of  time. 

We  ffiould  be  much  miftaken  if  we  inferred 
from  the  names  of  thefe  birds,  that  they  are 
confined  to  Bengal  and  Senegal : they  are  fpread 
through  the  greateft  part  of  Afia  and  Africa,  and 
even  in  many  of  the  adjacent  iflands,  fuch  as 
thofe  of  Madagafcar,  Bourbon,  France,  and 
Java,  &c.  We  may  even  expeCt  foon  to  find 
them  multiplied  in  America ; for  De  Sonini 
lafely  fef  at  liberty  a great  number  of  them  in 
the  I lie  of  Cayenne,  and  afterwards  faw  them 
cheerful  and  lively,  ftrongly  difpofed  to  natu- 
ralize in  a foreign  foil,  and  perpetuate  their  race  *. 
We  may  hope  that  thefe  new  colonifts,  whofe 
plumage  is  lo  variable,  will  alfo  fuffer  the  influ- 


* A few  years  ago  a Red  Senegal  was  killed  at  Civpm,  * 
flV*  "ai  “ '‘ad  carried  thither  by  fcnenaviga. 
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ence  of  an  American  climate,  and  other  varie- 
ties will  he  produced,  more  fit  however  to  decorate 
our  cabinets  than  to  enrich  Natural  Hiftory. 

The  Bengals  are  familiar  and  deftru&ive  birds : 
in  a word,  they  are  real  Sparrows.  They  vifit 
the  houfes  and  even  appear  in  the  middle  of  the 
villages,  and  alight  in  numerous  bodies  in  the 
fields  fowed  with  millet*;  for  they  prefer  this 
grain  : they  are  alfo  fond  of  bathing. 

In  Senegal,  they  are  caught  under  a calebafh, 
or  large  gourd,  which  is  placed  upon  the  ground, 
and  railed  a little  by  a fhort  prop,  to  which  a 
long  cord  is  faflened  ; a few  grains  of  millet  ferve 
for  the  bait.  The  perfon  who  watches  their 
motions  without  being  perceived,  draws  at  the 
proper  time,  and  fecures  whatever  is  under  the 
calebalh ; Bengals,  Senegals,  and  fmall  black 
Sparrows  with  white  bellies,  &c.  f Thefe  birds 
are  tranfported  with  difficulty,  and  can  hardly 
be  reconciled  to  a different  climate  ; but  when 
once  naturalized,  they  live  fix  or  feven  years, 
that  is  longer  than  many  fpecies  proper  to  the 
country.  They  have  even  bred  in  Holland  ; 
and  the  famefuccefs  would  undoubtedly  be  had 

* Travellers  inform  ns,  that  the  negroes  eat  certain  fmall  birds 
" entire  with  their  feathers,  and  thefe  birds  refemble  Linnets.  I 
imagine  that  Senegals  are  of  the  number,  for  fome  Senegals  in 
the  time  of  moulting  are  like  Linnets.  Befides,  it 'is  faid  that 
the  negroes  eat  the  fmall  birds  entire,  only  to  retaliate  for  the 
damage  done  among  their  crops,  thefe  ncltling  in  the  midil  of  the 
fowed  fields. 

f I owe  the  detail  of  this  fport  to  M.  dc  Sonini. 
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in  colder  places ; for  thefe  birds  are  very  gentle 
and  focial,  and  often  carefs  each  other,  and 
above  all,  the  males  and  females  fit  near  one 
another,  and  fing  in  concert.  It  is  added,  the 
fong  oi  the  female  is  not  much  inferior  to  that 
of  the  male. 
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Le  Bengali,  Buff. 

Fringilla  Benghalus,  (maf. ) Linn. 

Fringilla  Angolenjis,  (fern.)  Id. 

The  Blue-bellied  Finch*,  (fem.)  Edvv.  and  Lath. 


A s the  inftin&s  and  habits  are  nearly  the  fame 
**  in  the  whoIe  of  this  family  of  birds,  I fhall 
content  myfelf,  in  this  and  the  following  articles, 
to  fubjoin  to  the  general  account,  the  delinea- 
tion of  the  peculiar  features  of  each.  In  cafes 
fuch  as  the  prefent,  where  the  principal  object 
is  to  convey  ideas  of  the  richnefs  and  variety  of 
the  plumage,  we  ought  to  quit  the  pen  for  the 
pencil ; at  leaf!:,  we  muft  imitate  the  painter  in 
deferring  not  only  the  forms  and  lineaments, 


The  fpeafic  charafter  Light  ccerulean,  head  and  back 
gray,  fide,  of  the  head  purple.”  Briffon  deferibes  it Qra 
I,  ^ 'Sht  c®rulean  below;  a purple  fpot  below  the  eyes 
it  MaripZ  a ^ Ught  COeruIean”  Bird-fanciers  call 
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but  in  rcprefenting  the  fportive  flu&uation  of 
tints,  their  changing  fucceffion  and  combination, 
and  above  all  in  expreffing  action,  motion,  and 
life. 

The  Bengal  has  on  each  fide  of  its  head  a 
fort  of  purple  crefcent  which  lies  under  the 
eyes,  and  marks  the  phyfiognomy  of  this  little 
bird. 

The  throat  is  light  blue,  and  the  fame  colour 
fpreads  over  all  the  lower  parts  of  the  body,  as 
far  as  the  end  of  the  tail,  and  even  over  the 
upper  coverts.  All  the  upper-part  of  the  body, 
including  the  wings,  is  of  a pleafant  gray. 

In  fome  individuals,  this  fame  gray,  fome- 
what  lighter,  is  the  colour  of  the  belly  and  of 
the  lower  coverts  of  the  tail. 

In  other  fpecimens  brought  from  Abyf- 
finia,  this  gray  had  a tinge  of  red  on  the 
belly. 

Laftly,  in  others  there  is  no  purple  crefcent 
under  the  eyes  ; and  this  variety,  known  by  the 
name  of  Blue  Cord *,  is  more  common  than  that 
firft  defcribed.  It  is  faid  to  be  a female  ; but, 
as  it  is  fo  frequent,  I fhould  rather  luppole  that 
the  appearance  is  owing  to  the  difference  of  age 
or  climate.  Mr.  Bruce,  who  has  feen  this  bird 
in  Abyffinia,  pofitively  allures  us,  that  the  two 
red  Ipots  are  not  found  in  the  female,  and  that 
all  her  colours  are  lels  brilliant.  He  adds,  that 

* Cordon  Bltn,  Knight  of  the  order  of  the  Holy  Ghoit. 
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the  male  has  an  agreeable  warble,  but  he  never 
remarked  that  of  the  female : in  both,  the  bill 
and  the  legs  are  reddifh. 

Edwards  has  figured  and  coloured  a Blue 
Cord  ( the  Blut-bellied  Finch J which  was 
brought  from  the  coaft  of  Angola,  where  the 
Portuguefe  called  it  Azulinha.  It  differed  from 
the  preceding  ; the  upper-part  of  the  body  be- 
ing of  a brown  cinereous,  flightly  tinged  with 
purple,  the  bill  of  a deep  flefh  colour,  and  the 
legs  brown.  The  phimage  of  the  female  was 
of  a cinereous  brown,  with  a flight  tinge  of 
blue  On  the  lower-part  of  the  body  only.  It 
would  feem  to  be  a variety  from  the  climate,  in 
which  neither  fex  has  the  red  fpot  under  the 
eyes;  and  this  accounts  for  the  frequency  of 
the  Blue  Cords . It  is  a very  lively  bird.  Ed- 
wards remarks  that  its  bill  is  like  that  of  the 
Goldfinch.  He  takes  no  notice  of  its  fong, 
not  having  an  opportunity  of  hearing  it. 

The  Bengal  is  of  the  fize  of  the  Sizerin ; its 
total  length  is  four  inches  nine  lines ; its  bill 
four  lines  ; its  tail  two  inches,  unequally  taper- 
ing, and  confiding  of  twelve  quills ; its  extent 
fix  or  feven  inches, 
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The  BROWN  BENGAL* 

Brown  is  the  predominant  colour  of  this  bird  ; 
'.but  it  is  more  intenfe  under  the  belly,  and  mot- 
tled on  the  breaft,  with  whitifh  in  fome  indivi- 
duals, and  reddifli  in  others.  All  the  males  have 
fome  of  the  upper  coverts  of  the  wings  tipt  with 
a white  point,  which  produces  a fpeckling,  con- 
fined however  to  that  fex  ; for  the  female  is  of 
an  uniform  brown  without  fpots.  In  both  the 
bill  is  reddifh,  and  the  legs  of  a light  yellow. 

The  £ rown  Bengal  is  nearly  the  fize  of  a 
wren ; its  total  length  is  three  inches  and  three- 
fourths  ; its  bill  is  four  lines  ; its  alar  extent 
about  fix  inches  and  a half  j and  its  tail  rather 
more  than  an  inch. 

* Latham  reckons  this  bird  a variety  of  the  Pundlured  Bengal, 
Fringilla  Amandava , Linn,  of  the  following  article.  Briffon  terms 
it  Bengalus  Fufcus,  or  Dufky  Bengal,  and  deferibes  it  as  “ having 
**  the  throat  and  bread  mixed  with  dirty  whitifh  ; the  upper  co- 
“ verts  of  the  wings  dotted  with  white  ; the  quills  blackifh.” 
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The  PUNCTURED  BENGAL*. 

Le  Bengali  Plqitete , Buff. 

F ring  ilia  Amandd-va , Linn. 

Fri/igilla  Rubra  Minima,  Klein. 

Bengalus  Puhdiulauis,  BrifT. 

The  Amaduvade  Finch , Will.  Alb.  Edvv.  and  Lath. 

Of  all  the  Bengals  which  I have  feen,  this 
is  the  moft  fpeckled.  The  whole  upper  part  of 
the  body,  the  fuperior  coverts  of  the  tail  and 
wings,  and  the  quills  of  the  wings  next  the 
back,  were  fprinkled  with  points  ; the  wings 
were  brown,  and  the  lateral  quills  of  the  tail 
black,  edged  with  white.  Brown  mixed  with  a 
dull  red  was  lpread  over  all  the  upper  part  of 
the  body,  including  the  coverts  of  the  tail,  and 
even  under  the  belly  ; a red  not  fo  dufky  ex- 
tended over  all  the  reft  of  the  under-part  of  the 
body,  and  the  Tides  of  the  head  ; the  bill  was 
alfo  of  a dull  red,  and  the  legs  of  a light  yellow. 

The  female,  according  to  Briilon,  is  never 
punfiured  j it  differs  alfo  from  the  male,  as 
its  neck,  breaft,  and  belly,  are  of  a pale- 
yellow,  and  the  throat  white.  According  to 
other  obfervers,  who  had  many  opportunities  of 


* Specific  character:—"  Dufky  and  tawnyilh,  fpeckled  with  white'; 
“ the  tail-quilh  black,  with  a white  point  at  their  tip.”  Briffon’s 
defcnption  “ Dufky  above,  mixed  with  dull  red,  below  faintly 
" red  ; the 'upper  coverts  of  the  wings  and  of  the  tail,  the  breaft, 

and  the  fides,  fprinkled  with  white  points ; the  feathers  of  the 
“ wings  black.  ’ 
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repeatedly  feeing  thefe  birds  alive,  the  female 
was  entirely  brown,  and  without  fpots.  Is  this 
a variety  of  plumage,  or  a difference  of  defcrip- 
tion  ? for  the  latter  is  no  fmall  fource  of  confu- 
fion  in  natural  hiftory.  Willughby  faw  feveral 
of  thefe  birds  which  came  from  the  Eaft  Indies, 
and,  as  we  may  expert,  found  feveral  differences 
among  the  individuals  j fome  had  black  wings  ; 
in  others  the  breaft  was  of  that  colour ; in 
others  the  breaft  and  belly  were  blackeft  ; in 
others  the  legs  whitilh  : in  all  the  nails  were 
very  long,  and  more  incurvated  than  thofe  of 
the  lark.  There  is  reafon  to  believe  that  fome 
of  thefe  birds  were  in  moult ; for  I obferved 
one  in  which  the  lower-belly  was  blackifh,  and 
all  the  reft  of  the  plumage  indecided,  as  happens 
when  the  feathers  are  dropped,  the  colours  pe- 
culiar to  the  fpecies  being  impreffed,  but  not 
well  difcriminated. 

The  fpecimen  defcribed  by  Briffon  came  from 
the  ifland  of  Java.  Thofe  obferved  by  Charle- 
ton  were  brought  from  India  ; their  warble  was 
very  pleafant ; feveral  of  them  were  kept  toge- 
ther in  the  fame  cage,  becaiffe  they  difliked  the 
fociety  of  other  birds. 

The  Speckled  Bengal  is  of  a fize  intermediate 
to  the  two  preceding  ; its  total  length  is  about 
four  inches  ; its  bill  four  or  five  lines  ; its  extent 
lefs  than  fix  inches  ; its  tail  an  inch  and  four 
lines,  unequally  tapered,  and  confifting  of  twelve 
quills. 
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The  SENEGAL* 


Le  Senegcdi,  Buff. 
Fringilla  Senegala , Linn. 
Senega  lus  Ruber,  Brill*. 
The  Senegal  Finch , Lath. 


here  are  two  principal  colours  in  the  plu- 


mage of  this  bird  ; vinous  red  on  the  head* 
on  the  throat,  and  on  all  the  under-part  of  the 
body  as  far  as  the  legs,  and  on  the  ruttip ; a 
greenifh-brown  on  the  lower  belly  and  on  the 
back,  where  it  receives  a flight  tinge  of  red.  The 
wings  are  brown,  the  tail  blackifh,  tpe  legs  gray, 
the  bill  reddifli,  except  the  upper  and  lower 
ridge,  and  its  edges,  which  are  brown,  and  form 
a fort  of  red-coloured  fquares. 

This  bird  is  fomewhat  fmaller  than  the  Punc- 
tured Bengal,  but  longer  fhaped.  Its  total  length 
is  four  inches  and  a few  lines  ; its  bill  four 
lines ; its  alar  extent  fix  inches  and  a half;  its 
tail  eighteen  lines,  confifting  of  twelve  quills. 

* Specific  character : — ■“  Duflcy  ferruginous ; rufous  on  the  head, 
xt  and  under ; the  bill  red,  ftreaked  with  black.” — “ It  is  greeni/h- 
dufky  above,  mixed  with  wine  colour,  and  below  of  a red  wine 
colour;  the  crown  red  wine;  the  lower  belly  greenifli-dulky ; the 
quills  of  the  wings  black.”  Brisson.  Some  have  given  it  the 
Came  of  Ruby,  on  account  of  its  colour. 
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VARIETIES  of  the  SENEGAL. 

I.  I have  feen  one  of  thefe  birds  which  had 
been  killed  in  Cayenne  in  a favanna,  and  the 
only  one  that  has  been  feen  in  that  country.  It 
probably  had  been  carried  thither  by  lome  curi- 
ous perfon,  and  had  efcaped  from  its  cage.  It 
differed  in  fome  refpedts  from  the  preceding  ; 
the  coverts  of  its  wings  were  Tightly  edged  with 
red  ; the  bill  was  entirely  of  that  colour  ; the 
legs  only  reddilh  : and  what  fhews  the  clofe 
analogy  between  the  Bengals  and  Senegals,  the 
breaft  and  fides  were  fprinkled  with  fome  white 
points. 

I 

II.  The  Danbik  of  Mr.  Bruce.  This  bird 
is  very  common  in  Abyffinia,  and  partakes  of 
the  qualities  of  the  two  preceding.  It  is  of  the 
fame  fize.  The  red  colour,  which  is  fpread  over 
all  the  anterior  part,  does  not  defcend  to  the  legs, 
as  in  the  Senegal,  but  it  extends  over  the  coverts 
of  the^  wings,  where  a few  white  points  are  per- 
ceived likewife  on  the  Tides  of  the  breaft.  The 
bill  is  purple,  its  upper  and  lower  ridge  bluifli, 
and  the  legs  cinereous.  The  male  Tings  agree- 
ably. The  female  is  of  an  almoft  uniform 
brown,  and  has  very  little  purple. 
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The  RADIATED  SENEGAL* 


Ls  Senegal  Ray  e,  Buff. 

Loxia  Ajlrild , Linn. 

Fringilla  Undulata,  Pall. 

Senegalus  St  rial  us,  Briff.  , 

IVaxbill  Grcjleak,  Edw.  and  Lath. 

It  is  radiated  tranfverfely  as  far  as  the  end  of 
the  tail  with  brown  and  gray,  and  th zjlria  are 
the  more  delicate  as  they  are  nearer  the  head. 
The  general  complexion  is  much  lighter  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  body  ; it  is  alfo  fhaded  with 
rofe-colour,  and  there  is  a red  oblong  fpot  under 
the  belly  ; the  lower  coverts  of  the  tail  are  black 
without  any  rays,  but  fome  traces  can  be  per- 
ceived on  the  wing-quills,  which  are  brown  ; 
the  bill  is  red,  and  there  is  a ftripe,  or  rather  a 
bar  of  that  colour  on  the  eyes. 

I have  been  allured  that  the  female  is  exa&ly 
like  the  male  ; but  the  differences  which  I have 
myfelf  obferved  in  many  individuals,  and  thole 
which  have  been  noticed  by  others,  create  fome 


* Lmnaean  fpecific  charadler:— “ Gray,  waved  with  dufky ; the 
hill,  orbits,  and  bread,  faffron-coloured.” — “ It  is  ftieakc-1 

« !ranfverfely  Wlth  du(ky  and  d>rty  gray,  mixed  with  rofe-colour 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  and  with  red  on  the  belly  ; a red 
“ ftnPe  near  the  eyes ; the  quills  of  the  wings  (Leaked  tranfverfelv 
“ with  oufky  and  dirty  gray.”  Brisson.— it  is  called  Waxbiil 
on  account  of  the  colour  of  its  bill.  Some  have  confounded  it  with 
t e La-ki  of  China,  to  which  many  marvellous  properties  arc  im- 
puted ; but  that  bird  is  as  large  as  a blackbird,  and  bears  no  rela- 
tion to  tue  Senegals. 


doubts 
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doubts  of  the  perfect  fimilarity  of  the  fexes.  I 
have  feen  feveral  which  came  from  the  Cape,  in 
fome  of  which  the  upper-part  of  the  body  was 
more  or  lefs  of  a deep  brown,  and  the  under 
more  or  lefs  reddifh ; in  others  the  upper-part 
of  the  head  had  no  rays.  In  that  figured  by 
Edwards,  PI.  179,  the  rays  confifted  of  two 
browns ; and  the  coverts  below  the  tail  were 
not  black,  which  is.  alfo  the  cafe  with  what  we 
have  reprefented  N°  157,  fig.  2.  Laftly,  in  the 
fpecimen  delineated  at  the  top  of  PI.  354,  the 
rays  of  the  under-part  of  the  body  are  fpread 
upon  a brown  ground  ; and  not  only  the  lower 
coverts  of  the  tail  are  black,  as  in  that  defcribed 
by  Briflbn,  but  the  lower  belly  is  of  the  fame 
colour. 

The  fubject  obferved  by  BrilTon  came  from 
Senegal.  The  two  which  Edwards  examined 
were  brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies  ; and  moft 
of  thofe  which  I have  feen  were  brought  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Among  fo  many 
differences  of  the  plumage  remarked  between 
thefe,  fome  mull  depend  upon  the  diftin&ion  of 
fex. 

The  average  length  of  thefe  birds  is  about 
four  inches  and  a half ; the  bill  is  three  or  four 
lines  ; the  alar  extent  fix  inches,  and  the  tail 
two  inches,  unequally  tapered,  and  compofed  of 
twelve  quills. 
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The  SEREVAN. 

Brown  is  the  predominant  colour  of  the  head, 
the  back,  the  wings,  and  the  quills  of  the  tail ; 
the  under-part  of  the  body  is  light  gray,  fome- 
times  a light  fulvous,  but  always  tinged  with 
reddilh  ; the  rump  is  red,  and  alfo  the  bill ; 
the  legs  are  red  ; fometimes  the  bafe  of  the 
bill  is  edged  with  black,  and  the  rump  fprinkled 
with  white  points,  and  fo  are  the  coverts  of  the 
wings.  Such  was  the  Serevan  fent  from  the 
Ifle  of  France  by  Sonnerat,  under  the  name  of 
Bengal . 

That  called  Serevan  by  Commerfon  had  all 
the  under-part  of  the  body  of  a light  fulvous ; 
its  legs  were  yellowifh ; and  neither  its  bill  nor 
its  rump  was  red,  and  not  a fingle  fpeck  could 
be  feen  on  it,  Probably  it  was  young,  or  was  a 
female. 

Other  birds  clofely  related  to  this,  and  fent  by 
Commerfon,  under  the  name  of  Cape  Bengalsy 
had  a more  diftindt  red  tinge  before  the  neck, 
and  on  the  bread:;  in  general  their  tail  was 
longer  in  proportion. 

They  are  all  nearly  of  the  fize  of  the  Bengals 
and  Senegals, 
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The  LITTLE  SENEGAL  SPARROW. 

The  bill  and  legs  are  red,  and  there  is  a 
flreak  of  the  fame  colour  on  the  eyes  ; the 
throat,  and  the  Tides  of  the  neck,  are  of  a bluifh 
white;  all  the  reil  of  the  under-part  of  the  body 
is  white,  mixed  with  rofe-colour  of  greater  or 
lefs  intenf.ty ; the  rump  of  the  fame  j the  reft 
of  the  under-part  of  the  body  blue  ; the  upper- 
part  of  the  head  is  of  a lighter  blue  ; the.  wings, 
and  the  fcapular  feathers,  brown  ; the  tail  blac- 
fcifli. 

This  Little  Sparrow  is  nearly  the  fize  of  the 
preceding. 


The  M A I A *. 

L:  Mata,  Buff. 

Fringilla  Maia,  Linn.  Gmel.  Brill,  and  Will. 

Fhe  Cuba  Finch,  Lath. 

Thc'fe  are  very  deftrudive  little  birds.  They 
aflemble  in  numerous  flocks  to  feed  among  the 
crops  of  rice  : they  confume  much,  and  wafte 

* Specific  character: — “ Furplifh,  with  a flripc  on  the  bread of 
“ a deeper  colour.” — BriiTon’s  description  : — Male.  “ Chcfnut 
“ purple  above,  blackiih  below;  head  and  neck  blackiih;  tranfverfe 
“ ltripe  on  the  breaft  of  a cliefnut  purple  ; the  wing-quills  chef- 
“ nut- purple  above,  and  dulky  verging  on  rufous  below.”  Fe- 
male. “ Fulvous  above,  of  a dirty  yellow i(h  white  below;  the 
“ throat,  and  a fpot  on  either  fide  the  bread,  of  a chefnut-purple  ; 
“ the  wing-quills  fulvous.” 

It  is  four  inches  and  three-fourths  long. 


more  ; 
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more;  they  prefer  the  countries  where  that  grain 
is  cultivated,  and  might  claim  with  the  Paddas 
the  appellation  of  Rice-birds  : however,  I retain 
their  proper  name,  by  which,  as  Fernandez  in- 
forms us,  they  are  known  in  their  native  cli- 
mate. The  fame  author  fays,  that  their  flefh  is 
good,  and  eafy  to  digeft. 

In  the  male,  the  head,  throat,  and  all  the  un- 
der-part of  the  body,  are  blackifh  ; the  under  of 
a purple  chefnut,  blighted  on  the  rump  ; there 
is  alfo  on  the  bread:  a broad  cin&ure  of  the  fame 
colour;  the  bill  is  gray,  and  the  legs  lead-co- 
loured. 

The  female  is  fulvous  above,  and  dirty  white 
below  ; its  throat  is  purple-chefnut,  and  on  each 
fide  of  the  bieaft  is  a fpot  of  the  fame  colour, 
correfponding  to  the  cinfture  of  the  male  ; its 
bill  is  vvhitilh,  and  its  legs  are  gray. 

Fernandez  mentions  as  a wonder , that  the 
ftomach  of  the  Mara  is  behind  its  neck  ; but  if 
he  had  noticed  the  fmall  birds  that  are  fed,  he 
would  have  perceived  that  this  wonder  is  very 
common ; and  that  as  the  craw  is  filled,  it  is 
pulhed  to  the  place  where  it  meets  with  leaft 
refinance,  .often  on  the  fide  of  the  neck,  and 
fometimes  behind  it : laftly,  he  would  have  feen 
that  the  craw  is  not  the  ftomach. — Nature  is  al- 
ways admirable,  but  we  ought  to  know  how  to 
admire  her. 
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The  MAIAN*. 

Le  Mai  an,  Buff. 

Loxia  Maia,  Linn.  Gmel.  and  BrifT. 

The  Malacca  Grojbeak,  Edw. 

The  White-headed  GroJbea.it , Lath. 


China  is  not  the  only  country  from  which 
this  bird  is  brought ; that  engraved  by  Edwards 
came  from  Malacca,  and  in  all  probability  it 
might  be  found  in  the  intermediate  countries. 
There  is  reafon  however  to  doubt  whether  it 
exifts  in  America,  and  whether  fo  fmall  a bird 
could  traverfe  the  immenfe  oceans  which  dif- 
join  the  continents  ; at  leaft  it  differs  fo  much 
from  the  Maias,  the  American  birds  which  it 
the  neareft  approaches,  as  to  require  a diffind 
name.  In  fad  its  properties  are  not  the  fame  ; 
for  though  it  be  rather  larger,  it  has  its  wings  and 
tail  fomewhat  fhorter,  and  its  bill  as  fhort ; be- 
fides,  its  plumage  is  different,  and  much  inferior 
in  luftre. 

In  the  Maian,  all  the  upper-part  of  the  body 
is  a reddifh  chefnut  j the  breaft,  and  all  the 
Under-part  of  the  body,  is  of  an  almoft  uniform 
blackilh,  not  quite  fo  deep  beneath  the  tail ; the 
bill  is  of  a lead-colour  ; a fort  of  light  gray  cowl 

* Its  fpecific  character  : — “ Dufky,  head  white.” — “ It  is  above 
*f  of  a dufky-c’nefnut,  below  blackifh  ; head  and  neck  dirty  white* 
“ the  brealt  faintly  dulky  j the  wing-quills  of  a deep  dulky-chcf-- 
t(  nut.”  Buisson. 
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covers  the  head,  and  falls  below  the  neck  ; the 
lower  coverts  of  the  wings  are  of  the  fame  light 
gray,  and  the  legs  are  flefh-coloured.. 

The  Maian  of  Briffon  differs  from  this  ; its 
breaft  being  of  a light  brown,  fome  of  the  firft 
feathers  of  the  wings  being  edged  with  white, 
the  bill  and  legs  being  gray,  &c.  Thefe  differ- 
ences are  too  ftriking  to  be  imputed  to  the  va- 
riety of  defcription,  efpecially  if  we  confider  the 
fcrupulous  accuracy  of  the  defcribers. 
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Le  Pinfon,  Buff. 

F,  ■ingilla  Calebs,  Linn,  and  Gmel. 

Fri>! gill  a,  Gefncr,  Aldrov.  and  Griff.  &C. 

The  Snczvjlcck,  or  S hotel/ all*,  Sib.  Scot.  III. 

His  bird  has  great  power  in  its  bill,  with 


which  it  nips  fo  bitterly  as  to  draw  blood. 
Hence,  according  to  the  feveral  authors,  the 
French  name  of  Pinfon  is  derived  (from  pincer , 
to  pinch).  But  as  the  difpofition  to  fnap  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  Chaffinch,  but  common  to  other 
birds,  to  many  different  forts  of  quadrupeds, 
millepedes,  &c.  I ffiould  rather  adopt  the  opi- 
nion of  Frifch,  who  fuppofes  this  word  Pinfon 
to  come  from  Pincio , latinized  for  the  German 
Pinch , which  feems  imitative  of  the  note  of  the 


The  Chaffinches  do  not  all  migrate  in  the 
autumn  ; a confiderable  number  remains  with 
us  during  the  winter.  Thefe  refort  to  our  dwel- 
lings, and  even  vifit  our  court-yards  to  obtain 
an  eafier  fubfiftence ; they  are  little  paraiites, 
who  feek  to  live  at  our  expence,  without  contri- 


* Ariftotle  calls  the  Chaffinch  E-i : the  Italian  names  are. 


Finck,  Wincbe : in  Polifli,  Slvwick : in  Swcdifh,  Fluke,  Bofincke : 
in  Bohemian,  Penkewa. 


bird. 
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bating  to  our  pleafarcs  : for  in  that  feafon  they 
never  fing,  except  in  fine  days,  which  feldom 
then  occur.  During  the  reft  of  the  time  they 
Jodge  concealed  in  clofe  hedges,  in  oaks  that 
have  not  filed  all  their  leaves,  in  evergreens,  and 
even  in  holes  of  rocks,  where  they  are  fometimes 
found  dead  when  the  weather  is  exceftively  fe- 
vere.  Thofe  which  migrate  into  other  climates 
aflemble  often  in  prodigious  flocks  ; but  whither 
do  they  retire?  Frifch  fuppofes  that  their  retreat 
lies  in  the  northern  regions : his  reafons  are  ; 
i.  That  on  their  return,  they  bring  with  them 
white  Chaffinches,  which  are  hardly  to  be  met 
with,  except  in  thofe  climates;  2.  That  they 
never  lead  young  ones  in  their  train,  which 
would  be  the  cafe,  if,  during  their  abfence,  they 
lived  in  a warm  country,  where  they  might  be 
difpofed  to  breed  ; 3.  That  they  can  bear  cold, 
except  fnow,  which  covering  the  fields,  deprives 
them  in  part  of  their  fubfiftence  * 

Thele  arguments  imply  therefore,  that  there 
is  a country  in  the  north  where  the  earth  is  not 
robed  in  the  winter ; and  fuch  is  faid  to  be  the 


much  fnf  h'^Aldr°rnfUS  fayS’  that  in  hz^’  when  there  » 
h fnow  and  the  frolt  very  intenfe,  the  Chaffinches  cannot  fly 

and  are  caught  by  the  hand  ; but  this  weaknefs  may  arife  from 

rih^  T'm  fr0m  thC  abund:lnce  of  rLw.  OHna 
alleges,  that  m the  fame  country  the  Chaffinches  retire  to  the 

b Ltrar  rdunng  the  fummer-  Hebert  has  reen  many  of  them 
were  as  cotmoT0^  ^ ^ *here  they 

rc^zzjz  ;n„te,pIains>  and  whcre  they  - 
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departs  of  Tartary,  where  the  fnow  falls  indeed, 
but  is  immediately  fwept  away  by  the  violence 
of  the  winds,  and  extenfive  tracts  laid  bare. 

A very  remarkable  circumftance  in  the  migra- 
tion of  the  Chaffinches,  is  what  Gefner  men- 
tions of  thofe  of  Switzerland,  and  Linnseus  of 
thofe  of  Sweden  r that  only  the  females  remove 
to  other  climates,  and  the  males  refide  in  the 
country  during  the  winter  *.  But  have  not 
thefe  able  naturalifts  been  milled  by  the  per- 
fons  who  informed  them,  and  thofe  deceived 
by  fome  periodical  change  in  the  plumage  of  the 
females,  occafioned  by  cold,  or  other  accidents  ? 
This  explanation  feems  more  fuited  to  Nature  s 
general  plan,  and  more  conformable  to  analogy, 
than  to  fuppofe  that,  at  a certain  fixed  term,  the 
females  feparate  from  mere  caprice,  and  travel 
into  a diftant  climate,  when  their  native  foil 
can  afford  them  fubfiftence. 

The  migrations  vary  in  different  countries. 
Aldrovandus  allures  us,  that  the  Chaffinches  fel- 
dom  breed  near  Bologna,  but  almoft  all  depart 

V 

* « They  quit  Switzerland  in  the  winter,  particularly  the  fe- 
<•  males;  for  feveral  males  are  often  feen,  with  not  one  female- 
Gesner.  Linnxus  pofitivcly  aflcrts,  that  the  female  Chaffinches 
leave  Sweden  in  flocks  about  the  month  of  September,  that  they 
dired  their  courfe  to  Holland,  and  return  in  the  fpring  to  join  theit 
males  which  have  wintered  in  Sweden.  _ 

This  Angular  remark  is  corroborated  by  Mr.  White,  who  found 
that  the  valt  flocks  of  Chaffinches  which  appear  in  his  neighbour- 
hood about  Chriflmas,  are  almofl  entirely  hens.  Yet,  as  he  feems 
not  to  have  differed  any,  he  might  have  been  deceived  by  the 
change  of  plumage,  which  is  extremely  probable. 

o about 
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about  the  end  of  winter,  and  return  the  fucceed- 
ing  autumn.  On  the  other  hand,  I find  from 
Willughby,  that  they  continue  the  whole  year 
in  England,  and  that  few  birds  are  fo  com- 
mon. 

They  are  fpread  through  the  whole  of  Europe, 
from  the  ffiores  of  the  Baltic  and  Sweden,  where 
they  are  frequent,  and  neftle,  to  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  and  even  the  coafts  of  Africa  *. 

The  Chaffinch  is  a lively  bird,  and  perpetually 
in  motion  ; and  this  circumftance,  joined  to  the 
fprightlinefs  of  its  fong,  has  given  rife  to  the 
proverbial  faying,  gay  as  a Chaffinch.  It  be- 
gins to  chant  very  early  in  the  fpring,  and  fe- 
veral  days  before  the  Nightingale,  and  gives 
over  about  the  fummer  folftice.  Its  fong  has 
merited  an  analyfis : and  it  is  diftinguiffied  into 
the  prelude,  the  quavering,  and  the  clof'e  f ; 
names  have  been  appropriated  to  the  different 
parts;  and  the  greateft  connoiffeurs  in  thefe 


“ o7‘  Berng,  ,°n  thC  COafts-  °f  AfHca’  we  were  very 

°ftc"  1 ^ by  ChafHnches-  We  cruifed  between  the 

■'  hea“d",t  affi  ^ °f  : «'■> 

« Hone  „ a^rmed>  ^hat  they  are  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
■Hope.  Note  of  Vifcount  guerhoent. 

+ 1 he  prelude  is,  according  to  Frifch,  compofed  of  three  fi- 
£5£-cV the  different  Je5dl 

feme  obfervLion.'otthb' f„"V  ^ 

■■  “^/tean4,hrilV  P'^e.  ftort,  and 

« burden.  ’ ^ i Y>  “ 13  and  ends  with  a fort  of 
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little  matters  agree,  that  the  concluding  part  is 
the  moll  agreeable  Some  find  its  mufic  too 
ftrong,  or  too  grating  j'  ; but  this  mull  be  im- 
puted to  the  exceffive  delicacy  of  our  organs, 
or  rather  it  is  becaufe  the  found  is  too  near,  and 
increafed  by  the  confufed  echo  of  our  apart- 
ments : Nature  has  deftined  the  Chaffinches  to 
be  fongfters  of  the  woods ; let  us  repair  then 
to  the  grove,  to  tafte  and  enjoy  the  beauties  of 
their  mufic. 

If  a young  Chaffinch  taken  from  the  neft  be 
educated  under  a Canary,  a Nightingale,  &c.  it 
will  have  the  fong  of  its  inftrudtors  : more  than 
one  inftance  { has  been  known  of  this  ; but  they 
have  never  been  brought  to  whiftle  our  tunes  : — 
they  never  depart  fo  wide  from  nature. 

The  Chaffinches,  befide  their  ordinary  warble, 
have  a certain  tremulous  expreffion  of  love,  which 
they  can  utter  in  the  fpring,  and  alfo  another 
cry  which  is  unpleafant,  and  faid  to  portend 
rain  §.  It  has  been  remarked  too,  that  they 
never  fmg  better  or  longer  than  when,  from 
fome  accident,  they  have  loft  their  fight  J ; and 

\ 

* In  German,  this  is  called  Reitcrzu;  in  French,  Boute-felU. 

f Mordant,  biting. 

I This  facility  in  learning  the  fongs  of  other  birds  accounts  for 
the  diverfity  obferved  in  the  warble  of  the  Chaffinches.  In  the 
Netherlands,  five  or  fix  kinds  of  Chaffinches  are  dillinguifhed  by 
the  various  length  of  their  airs. 

§ In  the  German  language  a word  is  appropriated  to  denote 
this : jt  is  Sckircken. 

II  They  are  liable  to  this  accident,  efpecially  if  kept  between 
two  windows  which  face  the  fouth. 

no 
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no  fooner  was  this  obfervation  made,  than  the 
art  was  difcovered  of  rendering  them  blind. 
The  lower  eyelid  is  connected  to  the  upper  by 
a fort  of  artificial  cicatrix  made  by  touching 
flightly  and  repeatedly  the  edges  with  a wire 
heated  red-hot  in  the  fire,  and  taking  care  not 
to  hurt  the  ball  of  the  eye.  They  muff  be  pre- 
pared for  this  fingular  operation  by  confining 
them  for  ten  or  twelve  days  to  the  cage,  and 
then  keeping  them  {hut  up  with  the  cage  in  a 
chefl  night  and  day,  to  accuffom  them  to  feed 
in  the  dark*.  Thefe  blind  Chaffinches  are  in- 
defatigable fingers,  and  they  are  preferred  as 
calls  to  decoy  wild  Chaffinches  into  thefnares  : 
thefe  are  aifo  caught  with  bird-lime  and  with 
different  kinds  of  nets,  and  among  others  thofe 
for  larks,  but  the  meffies  muff  be  fmaller  in  pro- 
portion to  the  fize  of  the  bird. 

The  time  for  the  fport  is,  when  the  Chaf- 
finches fly  in  numerous  flocks,  either  in  autumn 
before  their  departure,  or  in  fpring  on  their 
return.  We  muff,  as  much  as  poffible,  choofe 
calm  weather,  for  they  keep  lower  and  hear 
better  the  call.  They  do  not  eafily  bend  to  cap-  ' 
tivity ; they  fcarcely  will  eat  any  thing  for  the 
iirff  two  or  three  days  ; they  (trike  their  bill 

* Gefner  aflerts,  that  if  the  Chaffinches  be  kept  thus  ffiut 
up  through  the  whole  fummer,  and  not  let  out  of  their  prifon  till 
1 C fanning  of  autumn,  they  fing  during  the  latter  feafon,  which 
would  otherwife  not  happen.  Darknefs  rendered  them  dumb,  but 
feturn  of  light  is  to  them  a fecond  fpring. 
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continually  againft  the  flicks  of  the  cage,  and 
often  languifh  to  death 

Ihefe  birds  conftrud  their  neft  very  round 
and  compact,  and  place  it  in  the  clofeft  trees  or 
bullies  j fometimes  they  build  it  even  in  our 
gardens  upon  the  fruit-trees,  and  conceal  it  fo 
artfully  that  we  can  hardly  perceive  it,  though 
quite  nigh.  It  is  compofed  of  white  mofs  and 
fmall  roots  on  the  outfide,  and  lined  with  wool, 
hairs,  fpiders-webs,  and  feathers.  The  female 
lays  five  or  fix  eggs,  which  are  reddifh  gray, 
fprinkled  with  blackifh  fpots,  more  frequent  near 
the  large  end.  The  male  never  deferts  his  mate 
in  the  time  of  hatching  ; he  fits  at  night  always 
at  hand  ; and  if  during  the  day  he  remove  to 
a fhort  diftance,  it  is  only  to  procure  food. 
Jealoufy  has  perhaps  fome  fhare  in  this  exceflive 
afliduity  ; for  thefe  birds  are  of  an  amorous  com- 
plexion : when  two  males  meet  in  an  orchard 
in  the  fpring,  they  fight  obftinately,  till  one  of 
them  is  vanquifhed  and  expelled  : and  the  com- 
bat is  ftill  more  fierce  if  they  be  lodged  in  the 
fame  vofery  with  only  a Angle  female. 

The  parents  feed  their  brood  with  caterpillars 
and  infeds  s they  alio  eat  thefe  themfelves,  but 
their  ordinary  fubfiftence  is  fmall  feeds,  thofe  of 
the  white  thorn,  of  poppy,  of  burdock,  of  the 
rofe-tree,  and  efpecially  beech-maft,  rape  and 

* Thofe  caught  with  lime-twigs  often  die  the.inllant  they  are 
taken. 

hemp 
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hemp  feed.  They  feed  alfo  upon  wheat  and 
even  oats,  and  are  expert  in  fhelling  the  grain 
to  obtain  the  mealy  fubftance.  Though  rather 
obftinate,  they  can  in  time  be  inftru&ed  like 
Goldfinches  to  perform  feveral  little  feats  ; they 
learn  to  employ  their  wings  and  feet  to  draw  up 
the  cup  when  they  want  to  eat  or  drink. 

The  Chaffinch  fits  oftener  fquatted  than 
perched  ; it  never  walks  hopping,  but  trips 
lightly  along  the  ground,  and  is  conftantly  bufy 
in  picking  up  fomething  : its  flight  is  unequal ; 
but  when  its  neft  is  attacked,  it  hovers  above 
fcreaming. 

This  bird  is  fomewhat  fmaller  than  our  Spar- 
row, and  is  too  well  known  to  require  a minute 
defcription.  The  fides  of  the  head,  the  fore- 
part of  the  neck,  the  bread:,  and  the  loins  are 
of  a wine  colour : the  upper-part  of  the  head 
and  of  the  body  chefnut ; the  rump  olive,  and 
a white  fpot  on  the  wing.  In  the  female 
the  bill  is  more  flender,  and  the  colours  lefs 
bright  than  in  the  male  ; but  in  both  fexes  the 
plumage  is  very  fubjedl  to  vary.  I have  feen 
a hen  Chaffinch  alive,  caught  on  her  eggs  the 
7th  of  May,  which  differed  from  that  defbribed 
by  Briffon  : the  upper-part  of  its  head  and  back 
was  of  a brown  olive,  a fort  of  gray  collar  fur- 
rounded  the  neck  behind,  the  belly  and  the  lower 
coverts  of  the  tail  were  white,  &c.  And  of 
the  males,  fome  have  the  upper-part  of  the  head 
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and  neck  cinereous,  and  others  of  a brown 
chefnut ; in.  fome  the  quills  of  the  tail  near- 
eft  the  two  middle  ones  are  edged  with  white, 
and  in  others  they  are  entirely  black.  Does  age 
occafion  thefe  flight  differences  ? 

A young  Chaffinch  was  taken  from  its  mother 
when  its  tail- quills  were  fix  lines  in  length,  and* 
the  under-part  of  its  body  was  like  that  of  its 
mother ; and  the  upper-part  of  a brown  cine- 
reous; the  rump  olive;  the  wings  were  already 
marked  with  white  rays  : but  the  edges  of  the 
fupenor  mandible  were  not  yet  fcalloped  near 
the  point  as  in  the  adult  males.  This  circum- 
ftance  would  lead  me  to  fuppofe  that  the  fcal- 
loping  which  occurs  in  many  fpecies  is  not  the 
primary  organization,  but  is  afterwards  pro- 
duced by  the  continual  preffure  of  the  end  of 
the  lower  mandible,  which  is  rather  fhorter, 
againft  the  fides  of  the  upper. 

All  the  Chaffinches  have  the  tail  forked,  com- 
pofed  of  twelve  quills  ; the  ground  colour  of 
theirplumage  is  dull  cinereous, and  theflefh  is  not 
good  to  eat.  The  period  of  their  life  is  feven 
or  eight  years. 

Total  length  fix  and  one-third  inches;  the 
bill  fix  lines  ; the  alar  extent  near  ten  inches ; 
the  tail  two  and  two-thirds,  and  extends  about 
iixteen  lines  beyond  the  wings.  [A] 

[A]  Specific  chara&cr  of  the  Chaffinch,  Fringilla  Carle&s,  Lin  n. 
— “ its  joints  are  black  ; its  wing-quills  white  on  both  fides,  the 

“ threq 
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“ three  fir  ft  without  fpots,  two  of  the  tail-quills  obliquely  white.” 
Thus  dcfcribed  by  Briflon  : — “ Above  it  is  dufky-chefnut ; below 
“ white  tawny;  its  rump  green  olive,  (the  lower- part  of  the  neck 
“ and  the  breaft  wine  coloured  in  the  male,)  .with  a white  fpot  on 
the  wings ; the  lateral  quills  of  the  tail  are  black,  the  outermoft 
“ dillinguilhed  by  an  oblique  white  ftripe,  the  next  terminated 
obliquely  with  white  on  the  inftde,” 

M 
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VARIETIES  of  the  CHAFFINCH* 


Before  the  frequent  variations  which  may  be 
perceived  in  Chaffinches  bred  in  the  fame  coun- 
try, others  are  obferved  in  different  climates 
which  are  more  permanent,  and  which  authors 
have  judged  worthy  of  defeription.  The  three 
firft  .have  been  found  in  Sweden,  and  the  re- 
maining two  in  Silefia. 

i 

I*  The  Chaffinch  f with  black  wings  and 
tail.  The  wings  are  indeed  entirely  black,  but 
the  outer  quills  of  the  tail,  and  the  one  next  to 
it,  are  edged  with  white  on  the  outfide  from  the 
middle.  This  bird  lodges  among  trees,  fays 
Linnasus.  J 


* T,hlS  F,1.nCAls  tcrmed  Fringilla  Syhia,  in  the  Faufla  Suecica. 
f Fringilla  Flavirojiris  Fu/ca>  Syft.  Nat.  Ed.  x. 


II.  The 
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II.  The  Brown  Chaffinch*  It  is  dif- 
tinguifhed  bv  its  brown  colour  and  its  yellowilh 
bill,  but  the  brown  is  not  uniform,  it  is  lighter 
on  the  anterior  part,  and  has  a ffiade  of  the 
cineieous  and  blackifh  of  the  pofferior  part. 
This  variety  has  black  wings  like  the  preceding  ; 
the  legs  are  of  the  fame  colour,  and  the  tail  forked. 
The  Swedes  call  it  Rt/ka,  according  to  Lin- 
pseus. 


III.  The  CRESTED  Brown  Chaffinch.  It 
is  fire-coloured,  and  this  character  diftinguiffies 
it  from  the  preceding  variety.  Linnaeus  faid  in 
1 7^  6,  that  it  was  found  on  the  northern  part 
of  Sweden,  but  twelve  years  afterwards  he  re- 
cognized it  to  be  the  Black  Linnet  of  Klein, 
and  alferted  that  it  inhabited  every  part  of 
Europe. 

IV.  The  White  Chaffinch  f.  It  is 
very  rare  according  to  Schwenckfeld,  and 
differs  only  in  regard  to  colour  from  the 
Common  Chaffinch.  Gefner  affirms,  that  a 
Chaffinch  was  feen  whofe  plumage  was  en- 
tirely white. 


* Fringilla  Flammea  Fufca,  Syfl.  Nat.  Ed.  x. 
-}•  Fritig ilia  Candida , Schwenckfeld. 


V.  The 
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V.  The  Collared  Chaffinch  f.  The 
crown  of  its  head  is  white,  and  it  has  a collar 
of  the  fame  colour — this  bird  was  caught  ii* 
(he  woods  near  Kotzna, 

•v 

f Fringilla  Tqrquata,  Schwenckfeld, 


< 
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The  BRAMBLING. 

Le  Pin/in  D’ Ardenne,  BuiF. 

FnngiUa-Monlifringilla,  Linn,  and  Gmel. 

Mont  if  ring  ill a , Gefner,  Aldrov.  Briff.  Sec. 

- F ringilla  Montana,  Roman.  Orn. 

The  Bramble,  or  Brambling,  Will. 

The  Mountain  Finch,  Ray. 

pERHAPS  this  bird,  which  in  general  is  fuppofed 
to  be  the  Mountain  Finch,  or  Orofpi%a  of 
Ariftotle,  is  in  fadt  his  Spizay  or  principal  Finch  ; 
or  our  Common  Finch  or  Chaffinch  is  his 
Mountain  Finch.  The  following  are  the  reafons 
which  incline  me  to  this  opinion.  The  ancients 
never  made  complete  defcriptions,  but  feized  a 
prominent  feature  of  an  animal,  whether  in  its 
exterior  appearance  or  in  its  habits,  and  marked 
it  by  an  epithet.  The  Orofpi%a , fays  Ariftotle  * 
is  like  the  Spiza ; it  is  fomewhat  fmaller ; its 
neck  is  blue ; and  laftly,  it  inhabits  the  mountains : 
but  all  thefe  are  properties  of  the  Chaffinch,  and 
fome  of  them  belong  to  it  exclufivelv. 

I.  It  is  much  like  the  Mountain  Finch  or 
Brambling,  as  will  appear  from  the  comparifon  ; 
and  all  fyftematic  writers  have  clafled  them  to- 
gether. 

It  is  fuppofed  to  be  Ariflotle’s  O^wnitx,  or  Mountain  Finch, 
whofe  female  was  termed  j£wr0fi,1?K,  or  Golden  Mitred.  In  Ger- 
man, Robert,  Schnec-Finck,  Winter-Finch:  in  Swifs,  Wald- Find, 
Thann-Finck  : in  Swedifh,  N err  quint. 


2.  The 
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2.  The  Chaffinch  is  rather  fmaller  than  the 
Brambling,  according  to  naturalifts,  and  which 
agrees  with  my  own  obfervations. 

3.  In  the  Chaffinch,  the  upper-parts  of  the 
head  and  of  the  neck  are  of  a biuiffi  cinereous  ; 
whereas  in  the  Brambling  thefe  are  varied 
with  gloffy  black  and  yellowiffi  gray. 

4.  We  have  already  remarked,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Olina,  that  in  Italy  the  Chaffinch  retires 
in  fummer  to  breed  among  the  mountains  ; and, 
as  the  climate  of  Greece  is  little  different  from 
that  of  Italy,  we  may  infer  from  analogy,  it  will 
there  alfo  have  the  fame  habits  *. 

5.  Laftly,  the  Spiza  of  Ariftotle  appears  to 
refort,  according  to  that  philofopher,  to  the  warm 
regions  during  fummer,  and  to  prefer  the  cold 
climates  in  winter  f.  But  this  agrees  better  with 
the  Brambling  than  with  the  Chaffinches,  fince 
of  thefe  a great  proportion  never  migrate,  while 
the  former  not  only  are  birds  of  paffage,  but 


* Frifch  aflerts  that  the  Bramblings  come  from  the  mountains 
in  autumn,  and  when  they  return  they  direft  their  coqrfe  to  the 
north.  The  Marquis  de  Piolenc,  who  has  given  me  feveral  notes 
on  thefe  birds,  allures  me  that  they  leave  the  mountains  of  Savoy 
and  Dauphiny  in  October,  and  do  not  return  till  February. 
Thefe  periods  correfpond  well  with  the  time  when  they  arefeen  to  pafs 
andrepafs  in  Burgundy.- — Perhaps  both  thefe  fpecies  referable  each, 
other  in  preferring  mountains. 

f Aldrovandus  pofitively  aflerts,  that  this  takes  place  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bologna:  Lottinger  informs  me,  that  fome 
appear  in  Lorraine  from  the  end  of  Auguft,  but  that  large  flocks 
arrive  towards  the  end  of  Oftober,  and  even  later. 

generally 
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generally  arrive  in  the  depth  of  winter  * in  the 
different  countries  which  they  vifit.  This  is 
evinced  by  experience,  and  is  confirmed  by  the 
appellations  of  Winter- Finch,  and  Snow- Finch, 
which  they  have  received  in  various  places. 

From  all  thefe  confiderations,  it  feems  probable 
that  the  Brambling  is  the  Spiza  of  Ariftotle,  and 
the  Chaffinch  his  Orojpiza. 

The  Bramblings  do  not  breed  in  our  climates  j 
they  arrive  in  different  years  in  immenfe  flocks. 
The  time  of  their  paffage  is  the  autumn  and 
winter  . often  they  retire  in  eight  or  ten  days, 
and  fometimes  they  remain  till  the  fpring.  Dur- 
ing  theii  ftay,  they  confort  with  the  Chaffinches, 
and,  like  thefe,  feek  concealment  in  the  thick 
foliage.  Vaft  bodies  of  them  appeared  in  Bur- 
gundy in  the  winter  of  1774,  and  others  in  ftill 
more  numerous  flocks  were  leen  in  the  country 
of  Wirtemberg  about  the  end  of  December  1775, 
which  every  evening  repofed  in  a valley  adjoin- 
ing to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  j",  and  commenced 


* Hi  ft.  Anim.  lib.  viii.  3. 

+ Lottinger  aflerts  perhaps  too  generally,  that  in  the  dav-time 
they  fpread  through  the  forefts  of  the  plain,  and  in  the  evening 
retire  to  the  mountains.  This  conduit  is  not  invariable,  but  feems 
to  be  afFedted  by  fituation  and  circumftances. 

A flock  of  more  than  three  hundred  were  feen  this  year  in  our 
neighbourhood  ; it  halted  three  or  four  days  in  the  fame  place, 
which  is  mountainous.  They  always  alighted  on  the  fame  chef- 
nut-tree,  and  when  fired  at,  rofe  all  at  once,  and  conltantly  directed 
their  courfe  to  the  north  and  north-eaft. 

Note  of  the  Marquis  Piolenc. 

their 
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their  flight  with  the  earlieft  dawn  : the  ground 
was  covered  with  their  excrements.  The  fame 
occurrence  was  obferved  in  the  year  1735  and  in 
1757*.  Never  perhaps  were  fo  many  of  thefe 
birds  feen  in  Lorraine,  as  in  the  winter  of  1765: 
more  than  fix  hundred  dozen,  fays  Lottinger, 
were  killed  every  night  in  the  pine-forefts,  which 
are  four  or  five  leagues  from  Sarbourg.  Thepeople 
were  not  at  the  pains  to  fhoot  them,  they  knocked 
them  down  with  fwitches  ; and  though  this  maf- 
facre  lafted  the  whole  winter,  the  body  was 
fcarce  perceptibly  thinned.  Willughby  tells  us, 
that  many  are  feen  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Venice,  no  doubt  in  the  time  of  paffage ; but 
no  where  do  they  appear  fo  regularly  as  in  the 
forefts  of  Weiffemburg,  which  are  plentifully 
Rocked  with  beeches,  and  confequently  afford 
abundance  of  maft,  of  which  they  are  fo  fond, 
that  they  eat  it  day  and  night ; they  live  alfo  on  all 
forts  of  fmall  feeds.  I fuppofe  that  thefe  birds 
remain  in  their  native  climate  as  long  as  they 
can  procure  the  proper  food,  and  quit  it  only 
when  fcarcity  obliges  them  to  fhift  their  quarters  ; 
at  leaft,  it  is  certain  that  the  plenty  of  their  fa- 
vourite feeds  is  not  fufficient  to  draw  them  to 
a country,  and  even  to  one  with  which  they 
are  acquainted:  for  in  1774,  when  there  was 
abundance  of  beech  maft  in  Lorraine,  the 
Bramblings  did  not  appear,  but  took  a different 

* Gazette  d' Agriculture,  Ann.  1776. 
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route  : however,  in  the  following  year,  feveral 
nocks  were  feen,  though  there  was  a fcarcity  of 
maft  *.  When  they  arrive  among  us,  they  are 
not  fhy,  but  allow  a perfon  to  go  very  near 
them.  They  fly  clofe  together,  and  alight  and 
rife  in  the  fame  compact  body;  and  for  this 

reafon  twelve  or  fifteen  of  them  may  be  killed 
at  one  fhot.  \ 

\s  aen  they  feed  in  the  fields,  they  are  ob— 
feived  to  perform  the  fame  manoeuvres  as  the 
pigeons  ; a few  always  precede,  and  are  follow- 
ed by  the  reft  of  the  flock. 

Thefe  birds*  we  fee,  are  known  and  fpread 
through  all  parts  of  Europe  ; but  they  are  not 
confined  to  our  quarter  of  the  globe.  Edwards 
obferved  fome  that  were  brought  from  Hud- 
fon  s-bay,  under  the  name  of  Snow-birds ; and 
people  who  traded  to  that  country  aflured  him 
that  they  were  the  firft  which  appeared  every 
year  on  the  return  of  fpring,  before  even  the 
fnows  were  melted. 

The  flefti  of  the  Bramblings,  though  fome- 
what  bitter,  is  good  to  eat,  and  undoubtedly 
better  than  that  of  the  Chaffinch.  Their  plu- 
mage is  alfo  more  varied,  more  beautiful,  and 
more  glofly  ; but  their  long  is  far  from  being 
fo  plealant,  and  it  has  been  compared  to  the 
fcreech  of  the  owl  f and  the  mewing  of  the 
cat  £.  They  have  two  cries  ; the  one  a fort 


* I owe  thefe  fadl*  to  Mr.  Lottinger.  f Belon.  J Olina. 

of 
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of  chirping,  and  the  other  which  they  utter 
when  they  lit  on  the  ground  refembles  that  of 
the  Stone-chat,  but  is  neither  fo  ftrong  nor 
fo  clear.  Though  by  nature  endowed  'with 
fo  few  talents,  thefe  birds  are  fufceptible  of  in- 
ftru&ion ; and  when  kept  near  another  whofe 
warble  is  more  pleafant,  their  fong  gradually 
mellows,  and  comes  to  refemble  that  which  they 
hear*.  But  to  have  a juft  idea  of  their  mufic, 
we  muft  liften  to  them  in  the  time  of  hatching; 
it  is  then,  when  chanting  the  hymn  of  love,  that 
birds  difplay  their  .true  warble. 

A fowler,  who  had^  travelled,  affiired  me  that 
thefe  birds  are  bred  in  Luxemburg  ; that  they 
make  their  nefts  in  the  moft  branchy  firs  at  a 
confiderable  height ; that  they  begin  about  the 
end  of  April ; that  they  employ  the  long  mofs 
of  firs  for  the  outfide,  and  hair,  wool,  and  fea- 
thers for  the  lining  ; that  the  female  lays  four 
or  five  yellowifh  fpotted  eggs  ; and  that  they 
begin  to  flutter  from  branch  to  branch  about 
the  end  of  May. 

The  Brambling  is,  according  to  Belon,  a cou- 
rageous bird,  and  defends  itfelf  with  its  bill  to 
the  laft  gafp.  All  agree  that  it  is  of  a more  eafy 
temper  than  the  Chaffinch,  and  more  readily 
enfnared.  Many  of  them  are  killed  in  certain 
fowling-matches  which  are  frequent  in  the  coun- 
try of  Weiflemburg,  and  which  deferve  to  be  re- 

* Olina. 

VOL.  iv..  I Iated. 
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lated.  The  fowlers  affemble  at  the  little  town 
of  Bergzabern  ; on  the  evening  of  the  day  ap- 
pointed, they  difpatch  fcouts  to  remark  the  trees 
on  which  the  Bramblings  commonly  pafs  the 
night,  and  which  are  generally  the  pitch-pines, 
and  other  ever-greens  ; the  fcouts,  after  their 
return,  ferve  as  guides  lor  the  company,  which 
fet  out  in  the  evening  with  torches  and  fhooting- 
trunks*.  The  birds  are  dazzled  with  the  glare, 
and  killed  by  pellets  of  dry  earth  difeharged 
from  the  trunks.  They  fhoot  very  near,  left 
they  fhould  mifs ; for  if  a bird  chanced  to  be 
wounded,  its  cries  would  fcare  away  the  flock. 

The  principal  food  of  thefe  birds,  when  kept 
in  a cage,  is  panic,  hemp- feed,  and  beech- 
maft.  Olina  fays  that  they  live  four  or  five 

years. 

Their  plumage  varies:  in  fome  males  the 
throat  is  black;  in  others,  the  head  is  entirely 
white,  and  the  colours  in  general  lighter  f. 
Frifch  remarks,  that  the  young  males  are  not  lo 
black  at  their  arrival,  and  that  the  inferior  co- 
verts of  their  wings  are  not  fo  vivid  a yellow  as 
at  their  departure.  Perhaps  a more  advanced 
age  occafions  ftill  other  differences  between  the 
iexes,  and  may  account  for  the  diverfity  of 

deferiptions.  . , . 

The  Brambling  which  l obferved  weighed  an 

ounce  ; its  face  was  black ; the  upper-part  of  its 

* Sarbaiants.  \ Aldrovandus. 
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head,  neck,  and  back,  varied  with  yellow ifh- 
gray,  and  glofly-black ; the  throat,  the  fore-part 
of  the  neck,  the  bread,  and  the  ramp,  rufi-co- 
loured  ; the  fmall  coverts  of  the  bafe  of  the 
wing,  yellow-orange  ; the  others  formed  two 
tranfverfe  rays  of  a yellowifih-white,  feparated 
by  a broader  black  bar  ; all  the  quills  of  the 
wing,  except  the  three  firft,  had  on  their  outer 
edge,  where  the  great  coverts  terminate,  a white 
fpot,  about  five  lines  long ; the  fuceeflion  of 
thefe  fpots  formed  a third  white  ray,  which  was 
parallel  to  the  two  others  when  the  wing  was 
expanded,  but  when  the  wing  was  clofed  it  ap- 
peared only  like  an  oblong  fpot  almoft  parallel 
to  the  fide  of  the  quills  j laftly,  thefe  quills  were 
of  an  exceedingly  line  black,  edged  with  white. 
The  fmall  inferior  coverts  of  the  wings  next  the 
body  were  diftinguifhed  by  their  beautiful  yel- 
low colour.  The  quills  of  the  tail  were  black, 
edged  with  white,  or  whitifh  ; the  tail  forked  ; 
the  flanks  ftreaked  with  black  j the  legs  of  a 
brown-olive  ; the  nails  flightly  incurvated,  the 
hind  one  the  ftronged  of  all ; the  edges  of  the 
upper  mandible  fcalloped  near  the  point,  the  edges 
oi  the  lower  one  fitted  into  the  upper  ; and  the 
tongue  parted  at  the  tip  into  leveral  delicate 
filaments. 

The  inteflinal  tube  was  fourteen  inches  long  ; 
the  gizzard  was  mufcular,  coated  with  a carti- 
laginous membrane  flightly  adhering,  and  pre- 
ceded by  a dilatation  of  the  afiphcigus^  and  alfo 
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by  a craw  of  five  or  fix  lines  diameter  : the 
whole  was  filled  with  fmall  feeds  without  a 
fingle  pebble.  I did  not  fee  a cacum , or  gall- 
bladder. 

The  female  has  not  the  orange  fpot  at  the 
bafe  of  the  bill,  nor  the  fine  yellow  colour  of 
the  lower  coverts  ; the  throat  is  of  a lighter  ru- 
fous ; and  it  has  a cinereous  call  on  the  crown 
of  the  head,  and  behind  the  neck. 

Total  length  fix  inches  and  one-fourth  ; bill 
fix  lines  and  a half ; alar  extent  ten  inches  \ tail 
two  inches  and  one-third,  and  reaches  about  fif- 
teen lines  beyond  the  wings.  [A] 

[A]  Specific  character  of  the  Brambling,  Fringilla  Montifrin- 
gilla,  Linn.  — “ The  bafe  of  its  wings  very  yellow  below.” 
BrifTon  thus  defcribes  it : — Male.  “ Above  black,  the  margins  of 
the  quills  tawny,  below  white ; the  rump  bright  white ; the 
“ lower  part  of  the  neck  and  the  bread;  dilute-rufous ; the  lateral 
te  tail-quills  blackilh,  their  outer  margins  yellowifh  white,  the  outer- 
<(  mod  has  its  fird  half  white  exteriorly.”  — Female:  “ Above 
“ dufky,  the  margins  of  its  quills  gray-tawny,  below  white ; rump 
“ bright  white ; lower  part  of  the  neck  and  the  bread  gray-tawny ; 
“ the  lateral  tail-quills  dufky,  their  outer  margins  yellowifh  white, 
“ the  outermod  has  its  fird  half  white  exteriorly.*’ 

The  Bramblings  fometimes  vifit  Britain  in  winter. 
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The  LAPLAND  FINCH. 

Le  Grand -Mont  ciin.  Buff. 

Fringilla  Lapponica,  Linn. 

Fringilla  Montana,  Briff.  and  Klein. 

Fringilla  Calcar  at  a,  Pall. 

Montifringilles  Congener,  Aldr. 

Greater  Bratnbling,  Alb. 

The  Lapland  Finch,  Penn,  and  Lath. 

' \ 

This  bird  is  the  larged;  of  the  European 
Finches.  Klein  fays  that  it  is  equal  in  bulk  to 
the  lark.  It  is  found  in  Lapland,  near  Torneo. 
Its  head  is  blackilh,  varied  with  a rufty-white 
colour,  and  marked  on  each  fide  with  a white 
ray,  which  rifes  from  the  eye,  and  defeends 
along  the  neck;  the  neck,  throat,  and  breaft, 
are  of  a light-rufous  colour ; the  belly,  and  the 
hind  part,  white  ; the  upper-part  of  the  body 
rufty,  variegated  with  brown  ; the  wings  black, 
edged  with  pale-yellow  and  greenifh,  and  eroded 
with  a white  ray ; the  tail  forked,  compofed  of 
twelve  quills  that  are  almoft  black,  and  edged 
with  yellowifh  ; the  bill  horn-coloured,  and 
deeper  near  the  point  ; the  legs  black. 

Total  length  fix  inches  and  a half ; bill  feven 
lines,  and  the  legs  and  mid-toe  the  fame  ; alar 
extent  eleven  inches  and  a half ; tail  two  inches 
and  a half,  and  ftretches  ten  lines  beyond  the 
wings.  [A] 

[A]  Specific  character  of  the  F ringillu  Lapponica,  Linn  Its 

“ head  is  black>  its  b°d7  gray  and  black,  its  eye- brows  white,  its 
“ outermoft  tail-quills  marked  with  a wedge-fliaped  white  fpot.” 
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n 8 THE  SNOW, FINCH. 

It  inhabits  Greenland  in  the  fummer,  lays  in  June,  and  foon  retires. 
It  is  found  alfo  in  Lapland,  and  in  the  northern  parts  of  Siberia* 
It  appears  in  November  at  Hudfon’s-bay,  where  it  paffes  the  win! 
ter  among  the  juniper  bufhes.  It  fings  nearly  like  the  Linnet,  but 
has  a loftier  and  better  fupported  flight.  It  trips  on  the  ground 
like  a Lark,  picking  up  feeds. 

. ' M 


The  SNOW-FINCH. 

Le  Pinfon  de  Neige,  ou  la  Ni’verblle,  Buff. 

Eringilla  Nivalis,  Linn.  Gmel.  and  Brill". 

This  appellation  is  probably  founded  on  the 
white  colour  of  the  throat,  breaft,  and  all  the 
under-part  of  this  bird  ; and  alfo  on  the  circum- 
ftances  of  its  inhabiting  the  cold  countries,  and 
fcarcely  appearing  in  temperate  climates,  except 
in  winter  when  the  ground  is  covered  with 
fnow.  Its  wings  and  tail  are  black  and  white  ; 
the  head,  and  upper-part  of  the  neck,  cinereous, 
in  which  it  refembles  the  Chaffinch  ; the  upper 
part  of  the  body  of  a gray-brown,  varied  with 
lighter  colour  ; the  fuperior  coverts  of  the  tail 
entirely  black,  and  alfo  the  bill  and  legs. 

Total  length  feven  inches  ; the  bill  feven 
lines ; the  legs  nine  lines  and  a half ; alar  ex- 
tent twelve  inches  ; the  tail  two  inches  and  fe- 
ven lines,  and  ftretches  eight  or  nine  lines  be- 
yond the  wings.  [A] 

[A]  Specific  charafLr  of  the  Friftgilla  Nivalis : — “ It  is  black, 
“ below  fnowy,  the  fecondary  quills  of  the  wing  and  the  covert? 
“ white.”  It  is  feven  inches  long. 
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The  BROWN  GROSBEAK. 

Le  Brunor* , Bufh 

Loxia  Fufca,  Linn,  and  Gmel. 


This  is  the  fmalleft  of  all  the  Finches.  Its 
throat,  bread,  and  all  the  upper- part  of  the 
body  of  an  orange  reddifh  ; the  head,  and  all 
the  under-part  of  the  body,  is  of  a deep  brown  ; 
but  the  feathers  are  edged  with  a lighter  fhade, 
which  produces  a mixed  colour  ; laftly,  the  bill 
is  white,  and  the  legs  brown. 

Edwards,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  our 
knowledge  of  this  bird,  could  not  difcover  from 
what  country  it  came.  Linnaeus  fays  that  it  is 
found  in  India. 

Total  length,  three  inches  and  one-fourth  ; 
bill,  three  lines  and  a half ; legs,  four  lines  and 
a half ; tail,  one  inch,  and  extends  fix  lines  be- 
yond the  wings.  [A] 

i 

* i.  e.  Brun-noir , or  brown-b!ack. 

[A]  Specific  charatter  of  the  Loxia  Fufca:  — ” It  is  dufky  ; 
“ below  whitilh ; the  wing-quills  from  the  third  to  the  ninth  are 
“ entirely  white.”  It  inhabits  Africa  and  Bengal.  It  is  nearly 
of  the  bulk  of  a Canary. 
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The  COWPEN  FINCH. 


Le  Brunet,  Buff. 

Fringilla  Peccris,  Gmel. 

Fringilla  Virginiana , BrilT. 

\ . 

The  prevailing  colour  of  this  bird  is  brown  ; 
but  it  is  lighter  under  the  body.  Catefby  tells 
us  that  it  is  an  inhabitant  of  Virginia,  and  that 
it  aflociates  with  the  red-wing  orioles  and  the 
purple  grakles : he  adds,  that  it  loves  to  haunt 
the  cow-pens,  and  hence  its  name  ; and  that  it 
is  never  feen  in  fu  turner. 

Total  length,  fix  inches  and  three-fourths  $ 
the  bill  feven  lines-f  the  tail  two  inches  and  a 
half,  and  extends  fifteen  lines  beyond  the  wings  ; 
the  legs  eleven  lines,  the  mid-toe  the  fame.  [A] 

I]  A]  Specific  charadter  of  the  Fringilla  Pecoris : — “ It  is  dulky, 

" below  more  dilute,  the  tail  fomcwhat  forked.”  It  is  larger  than 
an  Engliih  Bullfinch. 

M 

— __ — 

I 

The  BONANA  FINCH. 

I 

Le  Banana,  Buff. 

Fringilla  Jamaica,  Linn.  Gmel.  Briff. 

Pajfer  Cceruleo-FuJ'cus,  Ray,  Slcan,  Klein. 

Embcriza  Rani  gibus  Rcflricibufjue  X/gris,  Amain.  Ac. 

Gray  Grojbeak,  Brown’s  Jam. 

This  bird  delights  to  perch  on  the  banana,  or 
bonana,  which  has  given  occafion  to  its  name. 
The  feathers  of  the  upper-part  of  the  body  are 
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THE  BON  AN  A FINCH. 
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filky,  and  dull  blue  ; the  belly  variegated  with 
yellow  ; the  wings  and  tail  of  a dull  blue,  bor- 
dering on  green  ; the  legs  black  ; the  head  large 
in  proportion  to  the  body  ; the  bill  fhort,  thick, 
and  round. 

This  bird  inhabits  Jamaica. 

Total  length  four  inches  and  a half;  the  bill 
four  lines ; the  alar  extent  eight  inches  and  fome 
lines ; the  tail  about  fixteen  lines,  and  ftretches 
five  or  fix  lines  beyond  the  wings.  [AJ 

[A]  Specific  character  of  the  Fringilla  Jamaica : — (C  It  is  gray, 
“ its  bread  green-ccerulean,  the  quills  of  its  tail  and  wings  black.” 
It  is  of  the  bulk  of  the  Silkin,  and  five  inches  long. 
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The  ORANGE  FINCH. 


Le  Pinfon  a Tele  Noire  Ef?  Blanche *,  Buff. 

Fringilla  Zena,  Linn. 

Fringilla  Bahamenjis , Brifif.  and  Klein. 

The  Bahama  Finch,  Catefby. 

I he  head,  back,  and  fcapular  feathers,  are 
black  ; but  on  each  fide  of  the  head  are  two 
white  rays,  one  of  which  paffes  above,  and  the 
other  below  the  eye.  The  neck  is  black  before 
and  dull  red  behind,  which  is  fpread  over  the 
rump,  and  the  fuperior  coverts  of  the  tail ; the 
throat  is  yellow  ; the  breaft,  orange  ; the  belly 
is  white  as  far  as  the  lower  coverts  of  the  tail, 

* is  e . Black  and  White-headed  Finch. 

and 
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THE  ORANGE  FINCH. 


and  including  them  ; the  tail  is  brown,  and  the 
wings  are  of  the  fame  colour,  but  have  a white 
tranfverfe  ray. 

This  bird  is  very  common  in  Bahama,  and  in 
many  other  tropical  parts  of  America.  It  is 
nearly  of  the  fize  of  the  Common  Chaffinch  J it 
weighs  fix  gros. 

Total  length  fix  inches  and  one-fourth  ; the 
bill  feven  lines  ; the  tail  two  inches  and  one- 
third,  and  extends  about  fifteen  lines  beyond  the 
wings.  [A] 

[A]  Specific  character  of  the  Fringilla  Zena:-“  It  is  black, 
“ below  white,  a line  above  and4>elow  the  eye  bright  white,  the 
« break  fulvous.” 


The  TOWHE  BUNTING. 

Le  Pinfon  Noir  aux  Teux  Rouges* , Buff. 

Emheriza  Erythrophthalma,  Gmel. 

Fringilla  Erythrophthalma,  Linn. 

Fringilla  Carolinenjis , Briff. 

Black  predominates  on  the  upper-part  of  this 
bird  (on  the  top  of  the  breaft,  according  to 
Catefby)  and  on  the  quills  of  the  wings,  and 
the  tail  ; the  latter,  however,  are  edged  with 
white  ; the  middle  of  the  belly  is  white  ; the 
reft  of  the  under-part  of  the  body  dull  red  ; the 
back  black  ; the  eyes  red  ; and  the  legs  brown. 

* i.  e.  “ Black  Finch  with  redeyes:”  The  Linnsan  appella- 
tion alfo  of  Ervihrophthal/tsa  exprclsly  the  fame. 

The 
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THE  TOWHE  BUNTING. 

The  female  is  entirely  brown,  with  a red  tinge 
on  the  bread. 

This  bird  is  found  in  Carolina  ; it  goes  in 
pairs,  and  lodges  in  the  thickeft  woods  ; it  is  of 
the  bulk  of  a Crefted  Lark. 

Total  length  eight  inches;  the  bill  eight  lines; 
the  legs  fixteen  lines ; the  tail  three  inches,  and 
extends  about  twenty- feven  lines  beyond  the 
wings,  from  which  circumftance  we  may  infer 
that  it  cannot  fly  to  a great  diftance.  [A] 

[A]  Specific  character  of  the  Emberiza  Erythrophthalma : —<c  It 
“ is  black  fhining  with  red,  the  lower  belly  tawny,  with  a white 
fpot  on  the  wings.” 
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The  BLACK  and  YELLOW  FINCH. 


Le  P inf  on  Noir  & faune , Buff. 

Fringilla  Capitis  Bona  Spei,  Brill". 

The  general  colour  of  this  bird  is  velvet-black, 
which  fets  off  the  beautiful  yellow  that  prevails 
on  the  bafe  of  the  wing,  the  rump,  and  the  fu- 
perior  coverts  of  the  tail,  and  which  borders  the 
large  quills  of  the  wings.  The  fmall  quills,  and 
the  great  coverts,  are  edged  with  gray ; the  bill 
and  legs  are  alfo  gray. 

This  bird  was  lent  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  is  of  the  fize  of  an  ordinary  Chaf- 
finch. 


Total 


124  the  black  and  yellow  FINCH. 

Total  length  above  fix  inches  ; the  bill  eight 
lines ; the  legs  twelve  lines ; the  mid-toe  ten 
lines,  the  hind*toe  nearly  as  long  ; alar  extent 
ten  inches  and  one-fourth  ; the  tail  two  inches 
and  two  lines,  and  ftretches  twelve  lines  beyond 
the  wings. 


The  LONG-BILLED  FINCH. 

Le  Pinfon  a Long  Bee,  Buff. 

Fringilla  Lor.girojlris,  Gmel. 

Fringilla  SenegalenJisj  Briff. 

The  head  and  throat  are  black ; the  upper- 
part  of  the  body  varied  with  brown  and  yel- 
low, the  under-part  with  yellowy-orange  ; it  has 
a chefnut  collar  ; the  quills  of  the  tail  are  olive 
on  the  outfide,  the  great  quills  of  the  tail  are  of 
the  fame  colour,  tipt  with  brown  ; the  middle 
ones  brown,  edged  with  yellowiih  ; the  bill  and 
legs  gray  brown.  It  was  lent  from  Senegal.  Its 
bulk  nearly  that  of  the  Common  Chaffinch. 

Total  length  fix  inches  and  one-fourth  ; the 
bill  nine  lines  ; the  legs  eleven  lines  ; the  mid- 
toe ten  lines  ; the  alar  extent  ten  inches  and 
one-fourth ; 'the  tail  two  inches  and  a half,  and 
reaches  an  inch  beyond  the  wings.  It  has  the 
longeft  bill  of  all  the  known  Finches.  [A] 

[A]  The  fpccific  character  : — " It  is  variegated  with  dufky  and 
“ yellow,  orange  below,  the  tail  olive,  the  head  and  throat  black, 
“ the  collar  bay.” 
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The  CHINESE  FINCH. 


V Olivette,  Buff. 

Fringilla  Sinica,  Linn. 

Fringilla  Sinenfis,  Briff. 

The  bafe  of  the  bill,  the  cheeks,  the  throat, 
the  fore-part  of  the  neck,  and  the  fuperior  co- 
verts of  the  tail,  are  of  an  olive-green  ; the 
upper-part  of  the  head,  and  of  the  body,  of  an 
olive-brown,  with  a flight  rufous  tinge  on  the 
back,  the  rump,  and  the  coverts  Cf  the  wings 
next  the  body;  the  tail  black,  edged  with  white, 
and  tipt  with  whitifh  ; the  breaft  and  the  belly 
rufous,  mixed  with  yellow ; the  inferior  coverts 
of  the  tail  and  of  the  wings,  of  a fine  yellow ; 
the  bill  and  the  legs  yellowifh.  It  is  nearly  of 
the  lize  of  a Linnet.  The  female  has  the  co- 
lours, as  ufual,  more  dilute.  1 

Total  length  five  inches  ; the  bill  fix  lines  ; 
the  legs  fix  lines  and  a half ; mid-toe  feven 
lines ; alar  extent  eight  inches  and  one-third  ; 
the  tail  twenty-one  lines,  forked,  and  projecting 
only  five  or  fix  lines  beyond  the  wings.  [A] 


x 


[A]  The  fpecific  chara&er  : — “ Olive-rufous,  below  brick- 
“ coloured,  the  quills  of  the  wings  and  tail  yellowilh  at  the  bafe.” 
Eriffon  defcribes  it  as  « dufky-olive,  below  tawny-yellow  ; the 
fore-part  of  the  head,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  green- 
olive  ; the  firft  half  of  the  tail-quills  yellowilh,  the  other  half 
" black  ; the  tips  of  the  wings  whitilh.” 
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The  EUSTACHIAN  FINCH. 

Le  Pinfon  Jaune  Eff  Rouge* , Buff. 

Fringiila  Eujiachii,  Gmel. 

FringrUa  Infulte  St.  Eujiachii,  Brill.  and  Klein. 

PaJJer  Africanus  Eximius,  Seba. 

Yellow  predominates  on  the  throat,  the  neck, 
the  head,  and  all  the  upper-part  of  the  body  ; 
on  all  the  extremities,  viz.  the  bill,  the  legs,  the 
wings,  and  the  tail : thefe  two  colours  meeting 
together  form  a beautiful  orange  on  the  breaft, 
and  on  all  the  lower-part  of  the  body.  On  each 
fide  of  the  head  there  is  a blue  fpot  immediately 
below  the  eye. 

Seba  fays  that  this  bird  was  fent  from  the 
illand  of  St.  Euftatius,  and  he  calls  it  the  African 
Finch ; probably  becaufe  this  author  knew  an 
ifland  of  St.  Euftachius  in  Africa  very  different 
from  that  which  commonly  goes  under  that 
name,  which  is  one  of  the  Little  Antilles.  It  is 
nearly  of  the  fize  of  the  Chaffinch. 

Total  length  five  inches  and  a half ; the  bill  fix 
lines  ; the  legs  fix  lines  and  a half ; the  mid-toe 
feven  lines  ; the  tail  twenty-one  lines,  and  ex- 
tends about  ten  lines  beyond  the  wings.  [A] 

* i.  e.  The  Yellow  and  Red  Finch. 

[A]  Specific  charafter : — cc  Yellow,  gold-colour  below,  with 
“ a ccerulean  fpot  below  the  eyes,  the  wings  and  tail  red,”  Brif- 
fon’s  defcription  is  precifcly  the  fame. 
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The  VARIEGATED  FINCH, 

La  cToidte,  EufF. 

Fringilla  Variegata,  Gmel. 

FringilJa  varia  Nova  HiJ'p  anise,  BriiT. 

Seba  gives  this  bird  the  name  of  Twite,  which 
it  received  in  New  Spain,  and  which  feems  bor- 
rowed from  its  cry. 

This  charming  bird  has  its  head  of  a light 
red,  mixed  with  purple  ; the  bread  of  two  forts 
of  yellow  ; the  bill  yellow  ; the  legs  red  ; all  the 
red  variegated  with  red,  white,  yellow,  and 
blue ; ladly,  the  wings  and  tail  edged  with 
white.  It  is  nearly  of  the  fize  of  the  Common 
Chaffinch. 

Total  length,  five  inches  and  t wo- thirds  ; the 
bill  fix  lines  and  a half;  the  legs  eight  lines; 
the  mid-toe  feven  lines  and  a half  ; the  tail 
two  inches,  and  it  dretches  eleven  lines  be- 
yond the  wings.  [A] 

[A]  Specific  character : — “ Variegated  with  red,  yellow,  cce- 
*'  rulean,  and  white,  the  bread  clouded  with  yel!owi(h,  the  tail- 
" quills  with  a white  margin.”  Brifion  defcribesit,  “ variegated 
“ like  marble,  with  red,  yellow,  ccerulean,  and  white,  the  head 
“ tinged  with  a faint  red  mixed  with  purple  ; the  bread  whitifh, 
" fhaded  with  deep  yellow  ; the  tail-quills  edged  with  white.” 
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The  FRIZZLED  FINCH. 

Le  Pinfon  Frife,  Buff. 

Fringilla  Cri/pa,  Linn.  Gmel.  and  Briff. 

1 The  Black  and  yellow  Frizzled  Sparrow,  EdvV. 

In  Portuguefe,  Beco  de  Prata. 

J 

This  bird  owes  its  name  to  the  frizzled  fea- 
thers on  its  bill  and  back.  Its  bill  is  white  ; its 
head  and  neck  black,  as  if  it  were  a hood  of 
that  colour  ; the  upper-part  of  the  body,  includ- 
ing the  quills  of  the  tail  and  of  the  wings,  brown 
olive  ; the  under-part  of  the  body  yellow  ; the 
legs  deep  brown. 

As  this  bird  came  from  Portugal,  it  is  pre- 
fumed that  it  was  fent  from  the  principal  fet- 
tlements  of  that  nation,  viz.  the  kingdom  of 
Angola  in  Africa,  or  from  Brazil. 

It  is  nearly  of  the  fize  of  the  Common 
Chaffinch. 

Total  length  five  inches  and  a half;  the  bill 
five  or  fix  lines ; the  tail  is  compofed  of  twelve 
equal  quills,  and  extends  twelve  or  thirteen  lines 
beyond  the  wings.  [A] 

[A]  Specific  character:— “ Olive,  yellowilh  below,  the  head 
••  black,  with  many  reflected  feathers.”  Briffon  deferibes  it,  “ rob- 
««  ed  in  frizzled  feathers,  dull  olive  above,  yellowilh  below ; the 
“ head  and  neck  black  ; the  tail-quills  of  a faint  olive ; the  bill 
“ white.” 


The 
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The  COLLARED  FINCH. 


Le  Pin/on  a double  colliery  Buff. 
Fringilla  Itidica,  Gmel. 
Fringilla  Torquata  Indica,  Briff. 
In  Portuguefe,  Collherinho. 


Th  is  bird  has  two  half- collars,  the  one  before 
and  the  other  behind ; the  firft  is  black,  and  is 
the  lower  of  the  two,  the  other  is  white  ; the 
breaft  alfo,  and  all  the  under-part  of  the  body 
is  ftained  with  ruft-colour ; the  throat,  the  ring 
of  the  bill  and  eyes  of  a pure  white ; the  head 
black;  all  the  upper-part  of  the  body  cinereous 
brown,  which  grows  lighter  on  the  fuperior  co- 
verts of  the  tail ; the  great  quills  of  the  wings 
black  ; the  middle  ones  and  the  fuperior  coverts 
black,  edged  with  a glofly  reddiffi  brown  ; the 
bill  black,  and  the  legs  brown.  Briffon  fays  that 

it  is  a native  of  India.  It  is  as  large  as  the 
Chaffinch. 


§ Total  length  about  five  inches ; the  bill  fix 
lines;  the  tail  twenty  lines  ; it  confifts  of  twelve 

equal  quills,  and  projeds  ten  lines  beyond  the 
wings.  [AJ 

« fA.]  Th\SPedfic  chara£ter:-“  Cinereous  du/ky  rufous-white 
„ ^ °W;  the  b,'f  the  hcad,  the  ftripe  on  the  throat,  the  quills  of 

" and  7gS  " thCir  C0Vem5  thC  r°0t  °f  the  biII>  the  orbits, 
and  the  upper-part  of  the  neck,  white.”  Thus  deferibed  bv 

/fV  “Cin^eoasdu(ky  above,  white  Below,  ftained  with  tawny7 
„ 'be  bead  and  tranfverfe  ftripe  on  the  lower-part  of  the  neck 
black  ; the  fmall  feathers  at  the  bafe  of  the  bill,  the  fpace 

V0C.  XV.  xc  . The 
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The  MARYGOLD  GROSBEAK*. 

Le  Noir-Souci,  Buff. 

Loxia  Bonarienjis , Gmel. 

I have  formed  an  appellation  for  this  new  fpe- 
cies  from  the  two  principal  colours  of  its  plu- 
mage : the  throat,  the  fore-part  of  the  neck, 
and  the  bread:  are  marygold  ( fouci ) ; the  under- 
part of  the  body  blackilh  ( noiratre J;  the  quills 
of  the  wings  and  of  the  tail  alfo  blackifh,  edged 
exteriorly  with  blue ; the  head  and  the  upper- 
part  of  the  neck  of  the  fame  colour  ; the  belly 
and  the  inferior  coverts  of  the  tail  fulphur 
yellow  ; the  bill  blackifh,  (hort,  ftrong,  and  con- 
vex ; the  inferior  mandible  lighter  coloured  ; 
the  noftrils  round,  placed  in  the  bafe  of  the 
bill,  and  perforated  j the  tongue  femi-cartilagi- 
nous  and  forked  ; the  legs  reddifh  brown ; the 
mid-toe  joined  to  the  outer  one  by  a membrane, 
as  far  as  the  firft  articulation  j the  outer  toe  the 
larged,  and  its  nail  the  flrongeft ; the  nails  are 
in  general  iharp,  hooked,  and  fcooped. 

Thefe  birds  appear  in  pairs;  and  the  male  and 
female  feem  to  bear  a mutual  and  faithful  at- 
tachment : they  frequent  the  cultivated  fields 
and  gardens,  and  live  on  herbs  and  feeds. 

* Specific  character: — “ Blackifh,  yellowifh  below,  the  head 
“ and  upper-part  of  the  neck  cccrulean,  the  neck  and  breaft 
“ tawny.” 
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Commerfon,  who  firft  introduced  them  to  our 
acquaintance,  and  whoobferved  them  at  Buenos- 
Ayres  in  the  month  of  September,  affigns  their 
rank  between  the  Finches  and  the  Grofbeaks. 
He  fays  they  are  of  the  fize  of  a Sparrow. 

Total  length  feven  inches ; the  bill  feven  lines; 
alar  extent  eleven  inches  and  a half ; the  tail 
thirty-three  lines,  and  confifts  of  twelve  equal 
quills ; the  wings  have  feventeen  quills,  and  the 
fecond  and  third  are  the  longed  of  all. 
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The  WIDOWS. 


Les  Veuves,  Buff. 


All  the  fpecies  of  Widows  are  inhabitants 
of  Africa;  but  they  are  not  entirely  con- 
fined to  that  region,  for  they  occur  in  Afia,  and 
even  in  the  Philippine  Iflands.  They  all  have 
a conical  bill  of  fufficient  ftrength  to  break  the 
feeds  on  which  they  feed  : they  all  are  diftin- 
guifhed  by  a long  tail,  or  rather  by  long  feathers, 
which  in  mod  of  the  males  accompany  the  true 
tail,  and  are  inferted  above  or  below  its  origin : 
laftly,  all,  or  nearly  all  of  them,  are  fubjed  to 
two  annual  moultings,  the  interval  between 
which  correfponds  to  the  rainy  feafon,  and  lafts 
fix  or  eight  months,  during  which  the  males 
lofe  not  only  their  long  tail,  but  their  rich  colour 
and  pleafant  warble  * ; and  it  is  not  before  the 
return  of  fpring  that  they  recover  the  attributes, 
or  ornaments  of  their  fex. 

The  females  undergo  the  fame  moultings,  but 
not  only  is  the  change  lefs  perceptible  in  them, 
but  the  colours  of  their  plumage  are  not  fo  much 
affeded. 

* The  melody  of  their  fong  is  one  of  the  reafons  that  induces 
Edwards  to  clais  them  with  the  Finches  rather  than  with  th* 
Sparrows. 
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The  period  of  the  firft  moulting  in  the  young 
males  muft  evidently  depend  on  the  time  of  their 
birth  : thofe  of  the  earlieft  hatch  affume  their 
long  tail  in  May  ; but  thofe  hatched  lateft  in 
the  feafon,  do  not  affume  it  till  September  or 
O&ober. 

Travellers  affert  that  the  Widows  conftru£t 
their  neft  with  cotton,  and  that  they  divide  it 
into  two  dories  *,  the  upper  being  deftined  for 
the  male,  and  the  under  for  the  female.  It  is 
poffible  to  afcertain  this  circumftance  in  Europe, 
and  even  in  France,  where  by  a careful  atten- 
tion the  Widows  may  be  made  to  lay  and  hatch, 
as  is  fuccefsfully  pra&ifed  in  Holland. 

Thefe  birds  are  lively  and  volatile,  and  are 
conftantly  raifing  and  dropping  the  tail : they 
are  very  fond  of  bathing,  not  at  all  fubjeft 
to  dileafes,  and  live  twelve  or  fifteen  years. 
They  are  fed  with  a mixture  of  fpikenard  and 
millet  ; and  by  way  of  cooling,  they  have 
leaves  of  fuccory. 

It  is  fomewhat  odd  that  the  name  of  Widows, 
by  which  they  are  now  generally  known,  and 
which  feems  to  be  very  applicable  to  both,becaufe 
of  the  black  that  predominates  in  their  plu- 
mage, and  becaufe  of  their  train  at  the  tail, 
owed  its  origin  to  a mere  miftake.  The  Portu- 

Vide  Kolben’s  defeription  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It 
appears  very  probable,  that  the  changeable-plumaged  Gold- 
finches, of  which  he  fpeaks,  are  really  Widow-birds. 
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guefe  called  them  at  firft  Birds  of  Whidha  (that 
is,  of  Juida),  becaufe  they  are  very  common  on 
that  coaft  of  Africa  ; and  foreigners  were  de- 
ceived by  the  fimilarity  between  that  word 
and  the  name  of  Widow  in  the  Portuguefe 
tongue  *. 

We  fhall  here  treat  of  eight  fpecies  of  Widows  ; 
viz.  the  five  already  known  and  defcribed  by 
Briffon ; two  new  ones  which  are  already  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  a beautiful  red  fpot  on  the  wing, 
and  another  on  the  bread: : laftly,  to  thefe  I 
fhall  add  the  Bird  which  Briffon  calls  the  Long - 
tailed  Linnet , which,  were  it  only  for  the  long 
tail,  I fhould  rather  range  with  the  Widows 
than  with  the  Linnets. 

* Edwards  was  led  into  this  miftake,  which  he  afterwards 
difcovered, 
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Fmheriza  Paradiga,  Linn.  Gmel.  Borov. 

Vidua,  BriiT. 

Pager  Indicus  Macrourus  alius,  Ray,  Will.  Klein. 

Vhe  Red-breajled  Long-tailed  Finch , Edw. 

The  Whidah  Bunting,  Lath. 

The  neck  of  this  bird  is  covered  by  a 
broad  half-collar,  of  a fine  yellow  gold  colour  ; 
the  belly  and  thighs  are  white  ; the  abdomen 
and  the  coverts  of  the  under- part  of  the  tail 
blackilh  ; the  head,  throat,  fore-part  of  the  neck, 

back, 
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back,  wings,  and  tail,  black.  The  tail  is  formed 
as  in  other  birds ; it  confifts  of  twelve  quills 
nearly  equal,  and  covered  by  four  long  feathers, 
which  rife  alfo  from  the  rump,  but  fomewhat 
higher;  the  two  longeft  are  about  thirteen  inches, 
and  are  black,  like  thofe  of  the  tail,  and  appear 
waved,  and  as  it  were  clouded ; a little  arched 
like  thofe  of  the  cock ; their  breadth,  which  is 
nine  lines  near  the  rump,  is  reduced  to  three 
near  the  extremity : the  fhorteft  are  inclofed 
between  the  two  longeft,  and  are  only  half  as 
long,  but  they  are  twice  as  broad,  and  end 
in  a flender  filky  filament,  more  than  an  inch 
long. 

Thefe  four  feathers  have  their  planes  in  a ver- 
tical fituation,  and  are  bent  downwards ; they 
drop  every  year  in  the  firft  moulting  about  the 
beginning  of  November,  and  at  this  period  their 
plumage  fuffers  a total  change,  and  becomes 
like  that  of  the  Brambling.  It  is  now  variegated 
on  the  head  with  white  and  black ; the  breaft, 
the  back,  the  fuperior  coverts  of  the  wings, 
dirty  orange,  fprinkled  with  blackifh  ; the  fea- 
thers of  the  tail  and  the  wings  of  a very 
deep  brown ; the  belly,  and  all  the  reft  of  the 
under-part  of  the  body,  white: — Such  is  its 
winter  garb,  which  it  retains  till  the  vernal 
feafon,  when  it  undergoes  a fecond  moulting 
as  complete  as  the  former,  but  happier  in  its 
effedts,  for  it  reftores  the  fine  colours,  the  long 
feathei'8,  and  all  the  decorations ; and  before  the 
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beginning  of  July  the  bird  has  experienced  a 
total  renovation.  The  colour  of  its  eyes,  of  its 
bill,  and  of  its  legs,  never  vary : the  eyes  are 
chefnut ; the  bill  lead-colour  j and  the  legs  flefh- 
colour. 

The  young  females  are  nearly  of  the  colour 
of  the  males  in  moult ; but  at  the  end  of  three 
years,  their  plumage  has  become  brown,  almoft 
black,  and  changes  no  more. 

Thefe  birds  are  common  in  the  kingdom  of 
Angola,  on  the  weftern  coaft  of  Africa  : fomc 
have  alfo  been  fent  from  Mozambique,  a fmall 
ifland  on  the  eaftern  coaft  of  the  fame  continent, 
and  which  differed  little  from  the  former.  The 
fubjed  which  Edwards  figured  lived  four  years 
in  London. 

Total  length  fifteen  inches  ; length  meafured 
from  the  tip  of  the  bill  to  the  end  of  the 
nails  four  inches  and  a half ; the  bill  four  lines 
and  a half;  the  clear  alar  extent  nine  inches; 
the  falfe  tail  thirteen  inches  ; the  true  tail  twelve 
lines,  and  projeding  about  an  inch  beyond  the 
wings.  [A] 

[A]  Specific  character  of  the  Emberiza  Paradifma  : — f‘  Dufky, 
“ the  bread  red,  the  four  intermediate  quills  of  the  tail  lone  and 
“ pointed;  two  very  long,  the  bill  black.”  Thus  defer i bed  by 
Briffon  : “ In  Summer,  glofl'y  black  above,  tawny  white  below  ; the 
“ upper-part  of  the  neck  tawny  ; the  bread  glofl'y  chefnut,  the 
“ tail-quills  black  ; the  two  intermediate  ones  long,  each  pro- 
“ jefting  beyond  that  adjacent ; the  legs  flefh -coloured.”  “ In 
“ Winter,  reddifh  chefnut  above,  variegated  with  dufky  fpots,  and 
“ white  below  ; the  head  variegated  with  white  and  black  ftripes ; 
4‘  the  tail  quills  dufky  blackilh,  the  outer-edges  reddifh  chefnut; 
“ the  legs  flcfh-coloured.” 
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The  SHAFT-TAILED  WIDOW. 


La  Veuve  a quatre  Brins  *,  Buff. 

Eniberisca  Regia,  Linn,  and  Gme!, 

Vidua  Riparia  Africhna , BriiT. 

I’be  Shaft-tailed  Bunting,  .Lath. 

This  bird  has  the  fame  two  moultings  as 
the  preceding,  and  they  are  attended  with  fimi- 
lar  effeds.  Its  bill  and  legs  are  red  ; the  head 
and  all  the  upper-part  of  the  body  black  ; the 
throat,  the  fore-part  of  the  neck,  the  bread, 
and  all  the  lower-part  bludi-coloured,  but 
which  is  brighter  on  the  neck  than  on  the  bread, 
and  extending  behind  the  neck,  it  forms  an  half 
collar,  which  is  broader  the  lower  the  black  hood 
defcends  from  the  head.  All  the  feathers  of  the 
tail  are  blackifh,  but  the  four  middle  ones  are 
four  or  five  times  longer  than  thofe  of  the  fide, 
and  the  two  middle  ones  are  the  longed  of  all. 
In  moulting,  the  male  becomes  like  the  Linnet, 
only  it  is  of  a lignter  gray,  i he  female  is  brown, 
and  has  not  the  long  feathers  in  the  tail. 

This  bud  is  rather  final  ler  than  a Canary  ; 
feveral  of  them  are  living  at  Paris,  and  were 
all  brought  from  the  coads  of  Africa. 

The  average  meafures  are: — total  length 
twelve  or  thirteen  inches  : that  from  the  tip"  of 

* i.  e.  The  Widow  with  four  flaments.  It  is  alfo  called  Silk- 
4 ail. 
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the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  nails  four  or  five  inches ; 
the  bill  four  or  five  lines  5 the  alar  extent  eight 
or  nine  inches ; the  two  mid-feathers  of  the  tail 
nine  or  eleven  inches  ; the  two  next  eight  or  ten 
inches  ; the  lateral  ones  twenty  to  twenty- three 
lines.  [A] 

[A]  Specific  character “ The  four  long  intermediate  feathers 
“ of  the  tail  equal,  and  bearded  only  at  their  infertion,  the  bill 
“ red.”  BrilTon  defcribes  it,  “ black  above ; the  neck  tawny, 
*c  variegated  above  with  black  fpots ; the  tail  feathers  blackifh, 
**  the  four  long  intermediate  ones  furnilhed  with  plumules  only  at 
“ the  origin  ; the  bill  and  legs  red.” 


The  DOMINICAN  WIDOW. 

Emberiza  Serena , Linn,  and  Gmel. 

Vidua  Minor,  BrifT. 

The  Dominican  Bunting,  Lath. 

If  length  of  tail  be  the  diftinguifhing  charac- 
ter of  the  Widow  birds,  this  is  the  leaft  entitled 
to  that  appellation  ; for  the  longeft  quills  of  its 
tail  fcarcely  exceed  four  inches.  It  has  received 
the  name  of  Dominican , on  account  of  its  black 
and  white  plumage ; all  the  upper- part  of  the 
body  is  variegated  with  thefe  two  colours ; the 
rump,  and  the  fuperior  coverts  of  the  tail,  are 
mottled  with  dirty  white  and  blackilh  ; the  up- 
per-part of  the  head  of  a white-reddifh,  en- 
circled with  black  ; the  throat,  the  fore-part  of 
the  neck,  and  the  breaft,  of  the  fame  white, 
which  alio  extends  behind,  and  forms  a half- 
collar 
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collar  on  the  pofterior  furface  of  the  neck.  The 
belly  has  none  of  the  rufous  tinge.  The  bill  is 
red,  and  the  legs  gray. 

This  fpecies  undergoes  two  moultings  annu- 
ally, like  the  preceding ; in  the  interval  the 
male  is  diverted  of  its  long  tail,  and  its  white  is 
dirtier.  The  female  never  has  thefe  long  fea- 
thers of  the  tail,  and  its  plumage  is  conftantly 
of  an  almofc  uniform  brown. 

Length  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  fix  inches  and 
one  fourth  ; to  the  end  of  the  nails,  four  inches  ; 
the  bill  four  lines  and  a half ; the  legs  feven 
lines  ; the  mid-toe  feven  lines  and  a half ; the 
alar  extent  feven  inches  and  a half ; the  middle 
feathers  of  the  tail  project  about  two  inches 
and  one  fourth  beyond  the  lateral  ones,  which 
are  notched,  and  three  inches  and  one  fourth  be- 
yond the  wings.  [A] 

[A]  Specific  chara&er:— " With  a black  cap,  the  crown  red, 

“ the  tail  wedge-fhaped,  the  two  intermediate  quills  of  the  tail 
“ longeft,  the  bill  red.”  Thus  defcribed  by  Brisson  : — “ Black 
<f  above,  the  edges  of  the  feathers  rufous,  below  white  verging 
“ t0  tawny,  the  crown  rufous,  the  collar  white-tawny,  the  tailt 

quills  black,  the  two  intermediate  ones  Iongelt,  the  three  next 
“ white  « their  origin,  the  two  outermoft  tawny  on  their  exterior 
“ edges,  and  white  on  their  interior  ; the  bill  red.”  Commerfon 
fufpetted  that  a certain  bird  of  a bluifh-black  tfhich  he  faw  in  the 
iflc  of  Bourbon,  where  it  was  called  Brenoud,  is  nothing  but  this 
fame  Widow  in  moult ; and  he  thence  concluded,  that  when  the 
male  moulted  its  plumage  it  was  more  uniform.  But  this  would 
apply  better  to  the  female  than  to  the  male ; and  yet  there  is  a 
wide  difference  between  bluifh-black,  which  is  the  colour  of  the 
Brenoud,  and  uniform  brown,  which  is  that  of  the  female  Domini- 
can. This  Brenoud  refemblcs  more  the  Great  Widow. 
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The  GREAT  WIDOW. 

t 


Emlsriza  Vidua,  Linn. 

Vidua  Major,  Brill’. 

Pa[fer  Iudicus  Macrourus  Rojlro  Miniaceo,  Ray,  and  Will. 

*Ebe  Long-tailed  Bunting,  Lath. 

The  mourning  garb  of  this  Widow  is  fom£- 
what  brightened  by  the  fine  red  colour  of  the 
bill,  by  a tint  of  bluifh  green  fpread  over  all  the 
black,  that  is,  over  all  the  upper  furface  ; by  two 
tranfverfe  bars,  the  one  white,  and  the  other 
yellowifh,  with  which  the  wings  are  decorated  ; 
and  laftly,  by  the  whitifh  colour  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  body,  and  the  lateral  quills  of  the 
tail.  The  four  long  feathers  inferted  above  the 
true  tail  * are  black,  and  fo  are  the  quills  of  the 
wings  ; they  are  nine  inches  long,  and  very 
narrow.  Aldrovandus  adds,  that  the  legs  are 
variegated  with  black  and  white  ; and  the  nails 
black,  very  fharp  and  hooked.  [AJ 

* Aldrovandus  exprefsly  obfcrves,  that  the  male  has  a double 
tail  like  the  peacock,  and  that  the  longer  refls  upon  the  fhorter. 
It  feems  odd  that  BrifTon  defcribes  the  four  feathers  of  the  upper 
tail  as  the  intermediate  ones  of  the  true  tail. 

[A]  Specific  character  : — tc  Blackilh,  whitifh  below,  four  inter- 
“ mediate  quills  of  the  tail  long  and  pointed,  two  of  them  the 
“ longcft,  the  bill  red.”  Thus  delcribed  by  Brisson  “ Black 
*<  above,  mixed  with  a greenifh  lky-colour ; whitifh  below,  with 
“ a double  tranfverfe  flripe  on  the  wings,  the  one  white,  and  the 
*t  other  (lightly  yellowifh  ; the  four  intermediate  tail-quills  very 
" long  and  black,  the  four  exteriors  on  each  fide  whitifh ; the  bill 
«*  minium  coloured.” 
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The  ORANGE-SEEOULDERED  WIDOW. 


La  Veuve  a Epaulettes,  Buff. 

Emberiza  Longicauda,  Gmel. 

Loxia  Longicauda,  Mill. 

Cape-Sparrow,  Kolb. 

The  Yellow - fhauhkred  Oriole,  Brown. 

The  Qrange-Jhouldered  Bunting,  Lath. 

The  prevailing  colour  in  the  plumage  of  this 
bird  is  glofly  black ; and  the  only  exception  is 
in  the  wings,  where  the  fmall  coverts  are  of  a 
fine  red,  and  the  middle  ones  of  a pure  white, 
which  gives  the  bird  a fort  of  epaulettes.  The 
large  as  w^ell  as  the  fmall  quills  of  the  wings  are 
black,  edged  with  a lighter  colour. 

This  bird  is  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
It  has,  like  all  the  reft,  a double  tail  ; the  lower 
confifts  of  twelve  feathers  nearly  equal,  the  up- 
per of  fix,  which  are  of  different  lengths ; the 
longeft  are  thirteen  inches,  and  in  all,  their  plane 
is  vertical. 

Total  length  nineteen  or  twenty-one  inches  ; 
the  bill  eight  or  nine  lines  ; the  legs  thirteen 
lines  ; the  tail  thirteen  inches.  [A] 

[A]  Specific  charafter  : — “ Black,  the  fhoulders  fulvous,  bor- 
“ ^ere<l  with  white,  the  tail-quills  long,  and  the  fix  intermediate 
“ ones  project  beyond  the  reft.”  It  is  of  the  bulk  of  a Thrufii. 
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The  SPECKLED  WIDOW. 

La  Veuve  Mouchetee,  BufF. 

Emberiza  Principalis,  Linn,  and  Gmel. 

Vidua  Angolenfis,  BrifT. 

Long-tailed  Sparrow,  Edvv. 

The  Variegated  Bunting,  Lath. 

All  the  upper-part  is  fpeckled  with  black  on 
an  orange  ground  ; the  quills  of  the  wing  and 
its  great  coverts  are  black,  edged  with  orange  * 
the  bread  is  of  a lighter  orange,  without  fpeckles; 
the  fmall  coverts  of  the  wing  are  white,  and  form 
a broad  tranfverfe  bar  of  that  colour,  which  pre- 
dominates in  all  the  lower-part  of  the  body;  the 
bill  is  of  a lively  red,  and  the  legs  flelh-coloured. 

The  four  long  feathers  are  of  a deep  black ; 
they  conditute  no  part  of  the  true  tail,  as  might 
be  fuppofed,  but  form  a fort  of  falfe  tail  which 
leans  on  the  fird.  Thefe  long  feathers  are  cad  in 
moulting,  but  quickly  replaced  ; which  is  com- 
mon in  mod  birds,  though  rather  unufual  in  the 
Widows.  When  thefe  feathers  have  acquired 
their  full  length,  the  two  middle  ones  project 
five  inches  and  a half  beyond  the  lower  tail, 
and  the  two  others  an  inch  lefs.  The  quills  of 
the  lower  or  true  tail  are  of  a dull  brown ; the 
fide  ones  edged  exteriorly  with  a lighter  colour, 
and  marked  within  with  a white  fpot. 

This  bird  is  of  the  fize  of  the  Dominican 
'Widow  ; its  bill  is  of  a bright  red,  fhorter  than 

that 
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that  of  the  fparrow,  and  the  legs  flefh- colour- 
ed. [A] 

[A]  Specific  character : — “Variegated,  the  bread:  rufous,  the 
“ four  middle  tail-quills  very  long,  the  bill  and  legs  red.”  Thus 
defcribed  by  Brisson  : — “Variegated  above  with  black  and 
“ rufous,  white  below ; the  bread  flightly  rufous ; the  lefler  fii- 
“ perior  coverts  of  the  wings  white  ; four  intermediate  tail-quills 
“ very  long  and  black ; the  four  outermod  on  each  fide  faintly 
“ dulky,  edged  exteriorly  with  a flighter  dulky,  fpotted  interiorly 
“ with  white  ; the  bill  faffron.” 
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The  FIRE-COLOURED  WIDOW. 

La  Veuve  en  Feu,  BufF. 

Emberiza  Panayenjis,  Gmel. 

La  Veuve  de  P IJle  de  Panay , Sonn. 

The  Panay  an  Bunting , Lath. 

This  bird  is  entirely  of  a fine  glofly  black, 
except  a fingle  red  fpot  on  its  bread:,  which 
appears  like  a burning  coal.  It  has  four  long 
equal  feathers  which  are  inferted  below  the  true 
tail,  and  extend  beyond  it  more  than  double  its 
length  ; they  grow  narrower  by  degrees,  fo  that 
they  terminate  in  a point.  This  bird  is  found 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in  the  ifland  of 
Panay,  one  of  the  Philippines  ; it  is  of  the  fize 

of  the  Gold-collared  Widow.  Its  total  length 
is  twelve  inches.  [A]  ° 

" breaft,  the  four  intermediate,  il  f ^ t, ^ , P°'  °n  ,h= 

“ equal  and  pendulous."  ’ '°"g. 
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The  EXTINCT  WIDOW. 

La  Veu-ue  Eteinte , Buff. 

Emberiza  Pfittacea,  Linn,  and  Gmel. 

Linaria  Brafilienfis  Longicauda , Briff.  and  Klein. 

Fringilla  Brafilienfis , Seba. 

The  .Pfittaceous  Bunting,  Lath. 

Brown-cinereous  is  the  prevailing  colour  of 
this  bird  ; but  the  bafe  of  the  bill  is  red,  and  the 
wings  flefh-colour  mixed  with  yellow.  It  has 
two  quills  triple  the  length  of  its  body,  which 
are  inferted  in  the  rump,  and  tipt  with  bay- 
red.  [A] 

[A]  Specific  chara&er  : — “ Cinereous-duCcy,  the  wings  ful- 
*f  vous.  two  of  the  tail-quills  very  long.”  Thus  defcribed  by 
Srisson  : — “ Dull  cinereous-gray;  the  bafe  of  the  bill  encir- 
cled  with  a reddilh  ring  ; the  wings  variegated  with  dull  cinere- 
“ ous-gray,  the  two  intermediate  ones  longeft,  fcarlet  at  their  ori- 
« gin.” 


The  GRENADIN. 

Fringilla  Granatina,  Gmel. 

Granatinus,  Briff. 

The  Red  and  Blue  Brazilian  Finch , Edw. 

The  Brafilian  Finch,  Lath. 

The  Portuguefe,  perceiving  probably  a refem- 
blance  between  the  plumage  of  this  bird,  and 
the  uniform  of  lome  of  their  regiments,  have 
named  it  the  Oronoco  Captain.  Its  bill  and  or- 
bits are  blight  red  j its  eyes  black  ; on  the  (ides 
■ of 
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of  the  head  is  a large  plate  of  purple  almoft 
round,  whofe  centre  lies  on  the  pofterior  edge  of 
the  eye,  and  which  is  interrupted  between  the 
eye  and  the  bill  by  a brown  fpot ; the  throat 
and  the  tail  are  black  * ; the  quills  of  the  wings 
brown-gray,  edged  with  light-gray  ; the  hind 
part  of  the  body,  both  above,  and  below,  is  of  a 
blue-violet ; all  the  reft  of  the  plumage  is  gilded 
deep  brown  ; but  on  the  back  it  is  variegated 
with  greenifh-brown,  and  this  fame  gilded  deep 
brown  edges  exteriorly  the  coverts  of  the  wings. 
The  legs  are  of  a dull  flelh-colour.  In  fome  in- 
dividuals the  bafe  of  the  upper-mandible  is  en- 
circled by  a purple  zone. 

Ihis  bird  is  found  in  Brazil.  Its  motions  are 
lively,  and  its  fong  agreeable.  It  has  the  long 
bill  of  our  Goldfinch  f,  but  differs  by  its  ex- 
tended tapered  tail. 

The  female  is  of  the  fame  fize  with  the  male  ; 
its  bill  red  ; a little  purple  under  the  eyes  ; the 
throat,  and  the  under-fide  of  the  body,  pale-ful- 
vous ; the  top  of  the  head  of  a deeper  fulvous  ; 
the  back  brown-gray  ; the  wings  brown  ; the 
tail  blackifh  ; the  fuperior  coverts  blue,  as  in  the 
male  ; the  inferior  coverts,  and  the  lower  belly 
whitifh.  ' * 


Total  length  five  inches  and  one  fourth  ; the 
bill  five  lines;  the  tail  two  inches  and  a half, 


* Infomc  fubjedts  the  throat  Is  of  a greenifh-brown. 

+ td  wards  found  the  length  of  the  bill  to  vary  in  different  indi- 
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compofed  of  twelve  tapered  quills,  the  longeft 
exceeding  the  fhorteft  by  feventeen  lines,  and 
the  extremity  of  the  wings  by  two  inches ; the 
tarfus  feventeen  lines  ; the  hind  nail  the  ftrong- 
eft  of  all.  In  the  wings  the  fourth  and  fifth 
quills  are  the  longeft.  [A] 

[A]  Specific  charafter  : — ct  Its  tail  is  wedge-lhaped,  its  body 
“ tawny,  its  bill  red ; its  temples,  its  rump,  and  its  lower  belly, 
**  violet.” 
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The  GREENFINCH* 


Le  Verdier,  BufF. 

Loxia  Chloris,  Linn,  and  Gmel. 

Cbloris,  Aldrov.  Gefner,  Ray,  Sibb.  &c. 

The  Neighing  Finch , Charleton. 

H I s bird  muft  not  be  confounded  with 


the  Yellow  Bunting  ( Bruant J9  though  in 
many  provinces  it  bears  the  fame  name  ; for, 
not  to  mention  other  diftincftions,  it  wants  the 
offieous  tubercle  in  the  palate. 

The  Greenfinch  pafies  the  winter  in  the 
woods,  and  ffielters  itfelf  from  the  inclemency 
of  the  feafon  in  the  ever-green  trees,  and  even 
in  elms  and  branchy  oaks  which  retain  their 
withered  leaves. 

In  fpring  it  makes  its  neft  in  the  fame  trees, 
and  fometimes  in  bullies  : this  neft  is  larger, 
and  almoft  as  neatly  formed  as  that  of  the 
Chaffinch  ; it  confifts  of  dry  herbs  and  mofs, 
lined  with  hair,  wool,  and  feathers  : fometimes 
it  places  it  in  the  chinks  of  the  branches,  which 

•tt  is  called  in  Germany,  Gruenling,  Gruenfmck , Kuttvogel , Tut- 
tcr,  Rapp-Finck,  Hirfs -Finch , Hir/svogel,  Wel/cher-Henffiing , Kirjch- 
Fincn  ; in  Italy,  Verdoti,  Vcrderro , F erdmontan,  Zaranto,  Caranto , 
Toronto,  Frinfor ; in  Portugal,  Verdelham  ; in  Savoy,  Verdeyre  ; in 
Illyria,  Zeglolka  ; in  Bohemia,  Schnuonctz  ; in  Pruflin,  Gruener- 
Ilenjjiing,  hchxvontzhe  ; in  Poland,  Dxcwonieck,  Konotka  ; in  Swe- 
den, Srwcnfia. 
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it  even  widens  with  its  bill ; it  alfo  conftru&s 
near  the  fpot  a little  magazine  for  provifions*. 

The  female  lays  five  or  fix  eggs,  fpotted  at 
the  large  end  with  brown  red  on  a white  green- 
ifh  ground.  She  fits  afiiduoufly,  and  ftill  con- 
tinues on  her  eggs  though  a perfon  approaches 
pretty  near  ; fo  that  fhe  is  often  caught  with  her 
young  : at  all  other  times  fhe  is  fhy  and  timid. 
The  male  feems  to  take  much  intereft  in  the 
concerns  of  his  future  family  ; he  relieves  his 
mate  in  hatching  ; wheels  round  the  tree  where 
his  hopes  are  lodged,  makes  fudden  fprings,  and 
again  finks  back,  flapping  his  wings,  and  war- 
bling joyous  notes  f.  At  his  return  to  the  coun- 
try, and  at  his  departure,  he  utters  a Angular 
cry,  confiding  of  two  founds.  The  warble  is 
faid  to  be  improved  in  the  crofs  breed  between 
the  Greenfinch  and  the  Canary. 

The  Greenfinches  are  gentle,  and  eafily  tam- 
ed ; they  learn  to  articulate  a few  words  ; and 
no  bird  fo  foon  becomes  expert  at  the  little 
manoeuvre  of  drawing  up  the  cup  J.  They  eat 
from  the  finger  of  their  mafter,  and  anfvver  his 
call,  &c.  In  autumn  they  join  other  fpecies,  to 
roam  in  the  fields;  they  live  upon  juniper  ber- 
ries in  winter  ; they  crop  the  buds  of  trees,  and 

* We  owe  thcfe  la  It  fadts,  and  fomc  others,  to  M.  Guys- 

4-  The/  are  kept  in  a cage,  becaufe  they  fing  pleafantly.  Below. 
Gavs  adds,  that  the  warble  of  the  female  is  even  luperior  to.  that 
of  the  male,  which  would  be  Angular  in  birds. 

I De  la  galere,  alluding  to  the  labour  of  a galley- (lave. 

parti- 
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particularly  thofe  ot  the  bog- willow  ; they  feed 
in  fummer  on  all  forts  of  feeds,  and  efpecially 
thofe  of  hemp  ; they  alfo  eat  caterpillars,  ants, 
and  grafshoppers. 

The  name  alone  denotes  that  the  predomi- 
nant colour  of  the  plumage  is  green  ; but  the 
tinge  is  not  pure  ; there  is  a gray-brown  cad  on 
the  upper-part  of  the  body  and  on  the  flanks, 
with  an  admixture  of  yellow  on  the  throat  and 
bread: ; yellow  is  fpread  over  the  top  of  the 
belly,  the  inferior  coverts  of  the  tail  and  wings, 
and  on  the  rump  ; it  edges  the  larged  quills  of 
the  wings,  and  alfo  the  lateral  quills  of  the  tail : 
all  thefe  are  blackifh,  and  mod  of  them  bordered 
with  white  on  the  infid e ; the  lower  belly  is  alfo 
white,  and  the  legs  reddifh-brown. 

The  female  has  more  brown  ; her  belly  is 
entirely  white,  and  the  inferior  coverts  of  her 
tail  are  mingled  with  white,  brown,  and  yellow. 

The  bill  is  flefh-coloured,  fliaped  like  a cone, 
and  fimilar  to  that  of  the  Grofbeak,  but  fmaller  ; 
its  upper  edges  are  (lightly  fcalloped  near  the 
point,  and  receive  thofe  of  the  lower  mandible, 
which  are  fomewhat  re-entrant.  The  bird  weighs 
rather  more  than  an  ounce,  and  is  nearly  of  the 
bulk  of  the  Houfe-fparrow. 

Total  length  five  inches  and  a half ; the  bill 
fix  lines  and  a half ; the  alar  extent  nine  inches  ; 
the  tail  twenty-three  lines,  fomewhat  forked, 
dretching  beyond  the  wings  ten  or  eleven  lines. 
1 hefe  birds  have  a gall-bladder,  a mufcular 
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gizzard  covered  with  a loofe  membrane,  and  a 
pretty  large  craw. 

Some  pretend  that  there  are  Greenfinches  of 
three  different  fizes  ; but  this  is  not  fufficiently 
afcertained,  'and  probably  fuch  variations  are 
only  accidental,  refulting  from  age,  from  food, 
from  climate,  and  from  other  like  circum- 
ftances.  [A] 

[A]  Specific  charafter  : — “ Yellow-green,  the  primary  wingT 
“ quills  yellowilh  before,  the  four  lateral  tail-quills  yellowilh  at 
t^eir  bafe.”  The  Greenfinch  is  very  common  in  Great  Britain, 
and  ufually  nellies  in  the  hedges. 
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The  PAINTED  BUNTING*, 

Le  Pape,  Buff. 

Emberiza-Ciris,  Linn.  Gmel, 

Fringilla  Maripofa,  Scop.  Ann. 

Fringilla  Tricolor,  Klein. 

Cbloris  Ludoviciana,  Papa,  BrilT. 

China  Bulfnch,  Alb. 

The  Painted  Finch,  Edw.  and  Catelby. 

This  bird  has  its  name  ( Pope ) from  the  cot. 
lours  of  its  plumage,  and  efpecially  from  a fort 

♦ Specific  chara&er  : — *f  The  head  coerulean,  the  lower  bill 
“ fulvous,  the  back  green,  the  quills  dulky-green.”  Thus  de- 
feribed  by  Briflon  : “ Above  green,  inclining  to  yellow,  below  red ; 
“ the  head  and  the  upper-part  of  the  neck  coerulcan-violet ; the 
“ rump  red  ; the  tail-quills  dulky,  both  Tides  of  the  two  inter- 
" mediate  ones  varying  to  red,  and  the  outer  furface  of  the  la- 
“ teral  ones  the  fame.”  The  Spaniards  of  Vera  Cruz,  which  it 
vifits  in  winter,  call  it  Maripofa  Pintado,  or  " the  Painted  Butterfly.” 

of 
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of  capuchin,  which  rifes  at  the  bafe  of  the  bill, 
and  extending  below  the  eyes  covers  the  upper 
and  fide-parts  of  the  head  and  neck,  and  in  fome 
individuals  returns  under  the  throat.  The  fore- 
part of  the  necky  all  the  lower-part  of  the  body, 
and  even  the  fuperior  coverts  of  the  tail  and 
of  the  rump,  are  of  a fine  red,  almoft  fire-colour- 
ed ; the  back  variegated  with  loft  green  and 
dull  olive  * ; the  great  quills  of  the  wings  and 
of  the  tail  are  of  a reddifh  brown,  the  great 
coverts  of  the  wings  are  green  ; the  fmall  ones 
are  of  a violet  blue,  like  the  capuchin.  But 
Nature  requires  time  to  form  a plumage  fo  charm- 
ing, nor  is  it  completed  before  the  third  year: 
the  young  Painted  Buntings  are  brown  the  firft 
year  ; in  the  fecond,  their  head  is  of  a vivid  blue, 
the  reft  of  the  body  greenilh  blue,  and  the  quills 
of  the  wings  and  of  the  tail  are  brown,  edged 
with  greenifh  blue. 

But  it  is  the  female  chiefly  which  refembles 
the  Greenfinch ; the  upper-part  of  its  body  is 
of  a dull  green,  and  all  the  under-part  of  a 
yellowilh  green  ; the  great  quills  of  the  wings 
are  brown,  edged  delicately  with  green ; the 
middle  ones,  and  alfo  the  quills  of  the  tail,  di- 
vided length-wife  into  brown  and  green. 

Thefe  birds  breed  in  Carolina  on  the  orange 
trees,  but  do  not  continue  there  during  the 

* In  the  fubjedt  dcfcribed  by  CatePoy,  the  green  back  was 
terminate^  with  yellow. 
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winter.  Like  the  Widows,  they  have  two 
moultings  annually,  which  are  earlier  or  later 
according  to  circumftances.  Sometimes  they 
affume  their  winter  garb  in  the  end  of  Auguft  cr 
the  beginning  of  September  ; in  this  ftate  the 
under-part  of  their  body  changes  from  red  to 
yellowifh.  They  feed  like  the  Widow-birds, 
upon  millet,  Canary-feeds,  fuccory,  &c.  . . . 
but  they  are  more  delicate  : however,  if  they 
are  once  feafoned  to  the  climate,  they  will 
live  eight  or  ten  years.  They  are  found  in 
Louifiana. 

The  Hollanders  have  been  able,  by  care  and 
patience,  to  breed  the  Painted  Buntings  in  their 
country,  as  they  have  fucceeded  with  the  Ben- 
gals  and  Widows ; and  it  is  likely  that  with  the 
fame  attention  they  might  be  propagated  in 
every  part  of  Europe. — They  are  rather  fmaller 
than  the  Houfe-fparrow. 

Total  length  five  inches  and  one-third  ; alar 
extent  feven  inches  and  two-thirds ; the  bill 
eight  lines  ; the  legs  eight  lines  ; the  middle  toe 
feven  lines  ; the  tail  two  inches,  and  ft  retches 
thirteen  or  fourteen  lines  beyond  the  wings. 
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VARIETY  of  the  PAINTED  BUNTING. 

Bird-fanciers  are  acquainted  with  a variety  of 
this  fpecies,  which  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  colour 
of  the  under- part  of  its  body  being  yellowifh ; 
it  has  only  a fmall  red  fpot  on  the  breaft,  which 
is  loft  in  moulting;  then  all  the  under-part  of 
the  body  is  whitifh,  and  the  male  much  re- 
fembles  the  female.  It  is  probably  a variety 
produced  in  this  climate. 
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The  BLUE- FACED  BUNTING*. 

Le  Toupet  Bleu,  Buff. 

j Ember iza  Cyanopfis , Gmel. 

Chloris  JavenJis,  Britt'. 

This  bird  refembles  the  Painted  Bunting  fo 
clofely,  that  if  the  one  had  not  been  fent  from 
Louifiana,  and  the  other  from  Java,  I fhould 
have  regarded  them  as  of  the  fame  fpecies.  Nay, 
when  we  confider  the  uncertainty  in  moll  ac- 

* Specific  character : — “Green,  the  rump  and  lower-belly 
“ rufous;  the  forehead,  cheeks,  and  throat  coerulean  ; the  quills 
“ of  the  wings  dulky  and  edged  with  green;  the  tail-quills  edged 
“ with  red,  the  intermediate  ones  green,  the  relt  dufky.”  Thus 
deferibedby  Britton  : “ Above  green,  below  rufous;  middle  of  the 
“ belly  red  ; rump  rufous  ; the  forehead,  cheeks,  and  throat 
“ eccrulean,  the  wing-quills  green,  their  exterior  borders  red, 
“ the  lateral  ones  dufky  on  the  infule.,, 
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counts  of  the  climate  of  birds,  we  may  ftill  be 
difpofed  to  affign  them  to  the  fame  place.  The 
anterior-part  of  the  head  and  throat  is  of  a fine 
blue  ; the  fore-part  of  the  neck  of  a fainter  blue  ; 
the  middle  of  the  belly  red  ; the  breaft,  the 
flanks,  the  lower  belly,  the  thighs,  the  inferior 
coverts  of  the  tail  and  of  the  wings,  of  a 
beautiful  rufous  ; the  upper-part  of  the  head  and 
neck,  the  anterior-part  of  the  back,  and  the 
fuperior  coverts  of  the  wings,  green  ; the  lower 
part  of  the  back  and  the  rump  of  a bright  rufous ; 
the  fuperior  coverts  of  the  tail  red  ; the  quills 
of  the  wings  brown,  edged  with  green  ; thofe 
of  the  tail  the  fame,  except  the  intermediate 
ones,  which  are  edged  with  red  ; the  bill  is  lead- 
colour  ; the  legs  gray: — the  bird  is  fomewhat 
fmaller  than  the  Tree-fparrow. 

Total  length  four  inches  ; the  bill  fix  lines; 
the  legs  fix  lines  and  a half;  the  mid-toe  feven 
lines ; the  alar  extent  near  feven  inches ; the 
tail  thirteen  lines,  compofed  of  twelve  quills, 
and  ftretching  fix  or  feven  lines  beyond  the 
wings. 
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The  GREEN  BUNTING*. 


Le  Parement  Bleu,  Buff. 

Bmberiza  Viridis,  Gmel. 

Cbloris  Indica  Minor,  Briff. 

All  our  information  with  regard  to  this  bird 
is  derived  from  Aldrovandus ; and  that  author 
only  defcribes  it  from  a coloured  drawing  brought 
into  Italy,  by  fome  who  had  vifited  Japan,  and 
who  preiented  it  to  the  Marquis  Fachinetto. 

All  the  upper-part  is  green,  and  all  the  lower 
white  ; the  quills  of  the  tail  and  of  the  wungs 
blue,  with  white  borders  ; the  bill  of  a greenifh 
brown,  and  legs  black.  Though  this  bird  is 
rather  fmaller  than  the  Greenfinch,  and  its  bill 
and  legs  more  flender,  Aldrovandus  was  con- 
vinced that  Ariftotle  himfelf  could  not  hefitate 
in  referring  it  to  that  fpecies  : this  BrifTon  has 
done,  and  we  have  no  reafon  to  reject  the  ar- 
rangement, 

* Specific  character : — " Above  green,  below  White ; the 
ff  wing-quills  and  thofe  of  the  tail  ccerulean.”— Briffon  gives  the 
fame  description,  only  he  adds,  “ that  the  wing  and  tail-quills 
ff  have  white  (hafts.” 
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The  YELLOW  FINCH*. 

Le  Vert-Brunet , Buff. 

Fringilla  Butyracea,  Linn. 

Cbloris  Indtca,  BrilT. 

Its  bill  and  legs  are  brown  ; the  upper-part 
of  the  head  and  neck,  the  back,  the  tail,  and 
wings  of  a very  deep  green  brown  ; the  rump, 
the  throat,  and  all  the  lower-part  yellow ; the 
fides  of  the  head  varied  with  the  two  colours* 

r 

fo  that  the  yellow  defends  a little  on  the  fides 
of  the  neck. 

The  Indian  Greenfinch  of  Edwards  may  be 
regarded  as  a variety  of  this  fpecies ; for  all  the 
upper-part  is  of  a brown  green,  and  the  under- 
part yellow  : the  only  difference  being,  that  the 
green  is  not  fo  deep,  and  extends  upon  the 
rump  ; but  the  fides  of  the  head  have  two  bars 
of  the  fame  colour,  one  of  which  flretches 
above  the  eyes,  and  the  other,  which  is  fliorter, 
and  of  a deeper  fhade,  lies  under  the  firft ; and 
that  the  great  quills  of  the  wings  are  edged  with 
white.  The  Indian  Greenfinch  is  rather  larger 

* Specific  chara&cr : — “ Green,  the  eye-brows,  bread,  and 

**  lower-belly''  yellow,  the  primary  wing-quills  white  on  their 
“ exterior  edge.”  Defcribcd  thus  by  Briffon  : “ Above  of  an 
“ olive-green,  below  yellowilh  ; with  a fl ripe  on  both  fides,  which 
“ is  yellowifh  above  the  eyes,  olive-green  contiguous  to  them, 
and  black  below  them  ; the  quills  of  the  wings  olive-green, 
“ the  outer-edge  of  the  larger  white  ; the  quills  of  the  tail  faint 
“ yellow-green.” — It  is  found  in  India,  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 
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the  yellow  finch. 

than  the  Canary  Finch,  and  according  to  Ed- 
wards, its  fong  is  fuperior. 

Total  length  four  inches  and  a half ; the  bill 
four  lines  and  a half ; the  tarfus  fix  lines  and  a 
half ; the  mid-toe  feven  lines ; the  tail  nineteen 
lines,  fo  me  what  forked,  and  extending  nine  or 
ten  lines  beyond  the  wings. 
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The  BAHAMA  FINCH* 


Le  Ver diner e,  Buff. 

Fringilla  Bicolor,  Linn,  and  Klein. 

Cbloris  Bahamettjis,  Briff. 

Except  the  head,  neck,  and  breaft,  which  are 
black,  all  the  reft  of  the  plumage  is  green  ; we 
might  call  it  a Greenfinch  with  a black  cowl. 
This  bird  is  very  common  in  the  woods  of  the 
Bahama  Iflands  ; it  fmgs  perched  on  the  tops  of 
bullies,'  and  conftantly  repeats  the  notes  of  the 
Chaffinch.  It  is  about  the  fize  of  the  Canary 
Finch. 

Total  length  four  inches ; the  bill  four  lines 
and  a half ; the  tail  nineteen  lines,  and  extends 
nine  or  ten  lines  beyond  the  wings. 

* Specific  charafter  " The  head  and  bread  black  ; the  back, 
" wings,  and  tail  obfcure  greenifh.”  Briffon’s  defcription  is  pre- 
cisely the  fame. — It  is  found  alfo  in  Jamaica. 
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The  GREENISH  FINCH. 

Le  Verderin , Buff. 

It  has  lefs  green  in  its  plumage  than  thofe  of 
the  preceding  articles  : its  bill  is  fhorter ; its 
orbits  greenifh-white ; all  the  feathers  of  the 
upper-part  of  the  body,  including  the  middle 
quills  of  the  wings,  their  coverts,  and  the  quills 
of  the  tail,  are  of  a brown-green,  edged  with  a 
lighter  colour  ; the  great  quills  of  the  wings 
black ; the  throat  and  all  the  under-part  of  the 
body,  as  far  as  the  thighs,  of  a dull  rufous,  fpec- 
k!ed  with  brown  ; the  lower  belly  and  the  infe- 
ri,or  co\  ei  ts  of  the  tail  are  of  a pretty  pure  white* 
This  bird  is  found  in  St.  Domingo. 


The  VARIED  GREENFINCH. 

Lc  Verdier  fans  Vert,  Buff. 

This  bird  has  none  of  the  green  colour  of  the 
Greenfinch,  but  is  clofely  related  to  it  in  other 
relpei  tS.  Its  throat  is  white,  the  under-part  of 
the  body  of  the  fame  colour ; tne  breaft  varie- 
gated with  brown  ; the  upper-part  of  the  head 
and  body  mottled  with  gray  and  greenifh- brown; 
there  is  a rufous  tinge  on  the  termination  of  the 
back  and  on  the  fuperior  coverts  of  the  tail ; the 
fuperior  coverts  of  the  wings  of  a deep  rufous ; 
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the  middle  quills  edged  on  the  outfide  with  that 
colour;  the  great  quills  and  the  great  coverts 
edged  with  rufty  white,  and  alfo  the  lateral 
quills  of  the  tail ; laftly,  the  moft  exterior  of  the 
latter  is  terminated  by  a fpot  of  the  fame  white, 
and  is  fhorter  than  the  reft.  Of  all  the  quills  of 
the  wing,  the  fecond  and  third  are  the  longeft. 

This  bird  was  brought  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  by  Sonnerat. 

Total  length  fix  inches  and  one-third ; the 
bill  fi!x  lines ; the  tarfus  feven  lines ; the  tail 
about  two  inches  and  a half,  and  extends  fixteen 
lines  beyond  the  wings. 
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The  GOLDFINCH*. 


Le  Chardonneret , Buff. 

F ring  ill  a Carduelis,  Linn,  and  Gmel. 

Carduelis,  Aldrov.  Gef.  Johnft.  Sibb.  &c. 

Goldfinch,  or  Thifile-finch,  Penn.  Rufs.  Will.  Alb.  &q. 


eauty  of  plumage,  melody  of  fong,  faga- 


city,  and  docility,  are  united  in  this  charm- 
ing little  bird,  which,  were  it  rare,  and  import- 
ed from  a foreign  country,  would  be  highly 
prized. 

Crimfon  red,  velvet  black,  white,  and  gold 
yellow,  are  the  chief  colours  which  gliften  on  its 
plumage  ; and  the  mixture  of  lighter  and  deeper 
tints  ftill  heightens  their  luftre.  Hence  its  names 
in  different  languages  : fome  allude  to  the  yellow 
fpot  that  decorates  its  wings  j* ; fome  to  the  red 
which  covers  its  head  and  throat  J ; fome  to  the 
brilliancy  of  its  colours  § j and  others,  to  the 

* In  Germany  it  is  called  Stieglitz,  Difiel-Fogel , Kletter,  ’drum, 
Roth-Vogel ; in  Holland,  Fitter ; in  Bohemia,  Steglich  ; in  Savoy, 
Charderaulat  ; in  Poland,  Sczigil ; in  Sweden,  Stigli/za  ; in  Italy, 
Gardello,  Gardcllino,  Cardelino,  Carzerino ; in  Spain,  Sirguerita,  Siele 
Colore , Forte  Pintacilgc. 

The  Latin  epithet  Carduelis  is  derived  from  Cardans,  a thiftle  ; 
and  the  French  name  Chardonneret  is  formed  from  Chardon,  which 
alfo  fignifies  a thiftle.  It  is  the  ©scotti?  of  Ariftotle. 

f Xfvo-oiA.rijr,<;  ( Golden-mitred ) ; aun-vittis  (with  golden  fillets J; 
Goldfinch . 

J Roth-Vogel,  Ger.  (i.  e.  Red-bird 
§ affwX (irOIH  afiar.J 


effect 
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effe£t  of  their  variety  *.  When  the  wings  are 
clofed,  each  appears  marked  with  a train  of 
white  points,  which  are  apparent  on  the  dark 
ground  : thefe  are  the  white  fpecks  which  termi- 
nate all  the  quills  of  the  wing,  except  the  two  or 
three  firft.  The  quills  of  the  tail  are  of  a ftill  deeper 
- black ; the  fix  intermediate  ones  tipt  wTith  white, 
and  the  two  laft  have  on  each  fide  on  their  inner 
webs  an  oval  white  fpot,  which  is  confpicuous. 
But  thefe  white  points  vary  in  their  number  and 
arrangement ; and  in  general  the  plumage  of  the 
Goldfinch  is  far  from  being  conftant  j\ 

The  female  has  lefs  red  than  the  male,  and  no 
black  at  all.  The  young  ones  do  not  aflume 
their  fine  red  till  the  fecond  year : they  are  at 
firft  ftained  with  dirty  obfcure  colours,  and,  for 
that  reafon,  they  are  called  Grifets ; but  the 
yellow  on  the  wings  appears  early,  and  alfo  the 


* TloiiciXu,  varied  (variegated). 

f Sometimes  fix  intermediate  quills  of  the  tail  are  tipt  with 
white,  fometimes  eight  of  thefe,  and  fometimes  only  four,  or 
even  two  : and  the  Goldfinches  have  received  appellations  accord- 
ingly. Nay,  the  difference  obferved  in  their  fong  has  been  at- 
tributed to  the  number  of  the  fmall  fpots.  Thofe  which  have 
fix  feathers  tipt  with  white  are  faid  to  warble  the  fweeteft;  but 
this_  afTertion  is  without  foundation,  for  the  number  is  often  di- 
mimihed  by  moulting,  though  the  fong  remains  invariably  the 
lame.  Kramer  fays,  that  the  quills  of  the  tail  and  of  the  wings 
are  tipt  with  white  in  autumn,  and  are  entirely  black  in  fpring: 
this  needs  to  be  qualified.  I have  befide  me  at  prcfent  (6th  April) 

*W°  C°  jk  G0^10^3’  in  'vhich  all  the  wing-quills  except  the  two 
firft  and  the  fix  intermediate  ones  of  the  tail,  are  tipt  with  white; 
and  in  which  are  alfo  the  oval  fpots  on  the  inner-fide  of  the  two 
lateral  quills  of  the  tail. 
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white  fpots  on  the  quills  of  the  tail;  yet  thefe 
fpots  are  of  a duller  white*. 

The  males  have  a well-known  and  a pleafant 
■warble.  They  begin  about  the  ift  of  March, 
and  continue  during  the  v.'hole  of  the  genial 
feafon  : they  chant  even  in  the  winter  when 
kept  in  warm  apartments,  where  they  enjoyTfie 
temperature  of  fpring  f.  Aldrovandus  ranks 
them  the  fecond  of  the  Tinging  birds : Daines 
Barrington  admits  them  only  into  the  fixth  place. 
They  feem  to  have  a greater  facility  in  acquir- 
ing the  long  of  the  Wren  than  that  of  any 
other  bird  This  has  been  experienced  both 
by  Salerne  and  Barrington.  The  latter  indeed 
fuppofes,  that  this  imitation  was  occafioned  by 
the  early  imprelfions  made  by  the  notes  of  that 
little  bird  ; but  we  mull  either  account  in  the 
fame  way  for  the  cafe  noticed  by  Salerne,  or 
admit  that  there  is  a certain  analogy  between  the 
organs  of  found  in  the  Goldfinch  and  the  Wren. 

In  England,  the  Goldfinches  from  Kent  are 
reckoned  the  bell  fingers. 

* Obferved  before  the  15th  June.  IJiave  alfo  remarked,  that 
when  the  Goldfinches  were  quite  young,  their  bill  was  brown,  ex- 
cept the  point  and  edges,  which  were  whitilh  and  tranfparent ; 
which  is  the  reverfe  of  their  appearance  when  adult. 

f I have  two  which  fang  every  day  through  the  whole  of  this 
winter,  kept  in  a clofe  chamber,  but  without  any  fire.  The 
greatetl  cold  has  not  indeed  been  under  eight  degrees  (fifty  de- 
lir' 


which  hear  Linnets,  Canaries,  &c.  acquire  their  fong.  But  I 
know  of  a young  cock  Goldfinch  and  a young  hen  Linnet  that 
were  bred  together;  and  the  Goldfinch  retained  his  native  warble, 
while  the  Linnet  adopted  and  improved  it.  ■ 


Olina  fays,  that  the  young  Goldfinches 
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Thefe  birds  and  the  Chaffinches  conftrutft  the 
neateft  and  mod  compact  nefts.  They  confift 
of  fine  mofs,  lichens,  liver-wort,  ruffies,  fmall 
roots,  and  the  down  of  thirties,  interwoven  with 
. great  art,  and  lined  with  dry  grafs,  hair,  wool, 
jknd  dbwn  : they  generally  place  them  in  trees, 
'and  particularly  on  plums  and  walnuts,  and 
-commonly  fele£t  the  weak  branches  which 
ffiake  the  moft.  Sometimes  they  neftle  in  copfes, 
and  fometimes  in  thorny  buffies  ; and  it  is  Laid  that 
the  young  Goldfinches  bred  in  fuch  fituations 
are  of  a darker  plumage,  but  more  fprightly, 
and  fing  better  than  others.  Olina  makes  the 
fame  remark  in  regard  to  thofe  hatched  in  the 
month  of  Auguft.  The  female  begins  to  lay 
about  the  middle  of  fpring,  at  firft,  five  eggs, 
fpotted  with  reddiffi  brown  near  the  large  end 
If  the  neft  be  demoliffied,  ffie  makes  a fe- 
cond  or  even  a third  hatch,  but  the  number 
of  eggs  diminiffies  each  time.  I have  never 
found  more  than  four  eggs  in  the  nefts  brought 
to  me  in  July,  nor  more  than  two  in  'thofe  of 
September.  * 

Thefe  birds  are  much  attached  to  their  young  ; 
they  feed  them  with  caterpillars  and  infers : if 
both  be  caught  together  and  fhut  up  in  the  fame 
cage,  the  parents  will  ftill  continue  their  care. 
It  is  true,  that  of  four  young  Goldfinches  which 

Belon  fays,  that  the  Goldfinches  have  commonly  eight  young  ; 
but  I have  never  found  more  than  five  eggs  in  about  thirty  nefts 

which  I have  feen. 

M2  I treat- 
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I treated  this  way,  none  lived  more  than  a 
month ; but  I attribute  this  to  the  improper 
choice  of*  food,  and  net  to  the  heroic  defpair 
which,  it  is  pretended,  prompts  them  to  kill 
their  offspring,  and  thus  deliver  them  from 
flavery  *. 

The  cock  Goldfinch  ought  to  have  only  one^ 
female,  and,  that  their  union  may  be  produ&ive, 
both  fhould  be  at  liberty.  It  is  fomewhat  fingular, 
that  the  cock  Goldfinch,  when  fhut  in  a volery, 
is  not  fo  much  difpofed  to  pair  with  his  own 
female  as  with  the  hen  Canary  j- , or  any  other 
female  of  a warm  temperament. 

Sometimes  the  hen  Goldfinch  breeds  with  the 
cock  Canary,  but  this  is  unfrequent  { ; and  on 
the  other  hand,  the  hen  Canary,  if  feparated 
from  the  males,  will  confort  with  the  cock  Gold- 

* Gerini,  and  many  others.  It  Is  even  added,  that  if  the 
young  ones  be  reared  in  a cage  by  parents  which  are  fuffered  to 
enjoy  freedom,  thefe  obferving  after  fome  time  the  impoffibility  of 
refeuing  their  brood  from  bondage,  will  out  of  compaffion  poifon 
them  with  a certain  herb.  Such  fables  need  no  refutation. 

+ Itisfaid  that  the  Goldfinches  intermix  with  none  of  a different 
fpecies ; and  that  the  experiment  has  been  made  without  fuccefs  in 
regard  to  the  Linnets.  But  I confidently  affirm,  that  with  proper 
care  we  may  obtain  not  only  this,  but  many  other  combinations  : 
for  the  Sifkins  are  ltill  more  eafily  reconciled  to  the  fociety  of  the 
Canaries  than  the  Goldfinches,  and  yet  it  is  faid  that,  in  cafe  of 
rivalfhip,  the  Goldfinches  are  preferred  by  the  hen  Canaries. 

X Father  Bougot  let  a cock  and  hen  Goldfinch  into  a volery 
where  there  was  a great  number  of  Canaries  of  both  fexes.  The 
male  Canaries  copulated  with  the  hen  Goldfinch,  while  the 
cock  Goldfinch  had  no  partner  ; which  proves  the  ardour  of  the 
Canaries. 
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finch  *.  The  female  is  the  firft  to  feel  the  ar- 
dour of  paflion,  and  endeavours,  by  all  alluring 
arts,  and  aflifted  by  the  fill  more  powerful  in- 
fluence of  the  genial  feafon,  to  urge  her  languid 
paramour  to  confummate  this  phyfical  adultery: 
and  yet  there  muft  be  no  female  of  his  own 
fpecies  in  the  volery.  The  preliminaries  laft 
commonly  fix  weeks,  during  which  time  the 
hen  Canary  makes  a complete  laying  of  addle  ' 
eggs,  for  which  her  inceflant  folicitations  have 
not  procured  fecundation  ; what  in  animals  may 
be  termed  luft,  is  alraoft  always  fubordinate  to 
the  great  end  of  nature,  the  reproduction  of 
the  fpecies.  Fathef  Bougot,  whom  I have  al- 
ready quoted  with  approbation,  has  obferved 
with  attention  the  little  manoeuvres  of  the  va- 
riegated female  Canary  in  fuch  fituations  : fhe 
often  approached  the  male  Goldfinch,  and 
Iquatted  like  a common  hen,  but  with  more  ex- 
preflion,  to  invite  him  to  the  fruition  : at  firft 
lie  is  deaf  to  her  folicitations,  but  the  flame 
fteals  upon  him  by  degrees  f : often  he  be- 
gins the  embrace,  and  his  refolution  as  often 

* This  circumftance  is  eftential ; for  Father  Bougot  affures  me, 
that  if  the  female  Canaries  have  a fourth  or  even  afixth  of  their  num- 
ber of  males,  they  will  not  aflociate  with  the  cock  Goldfinch  ; and 
that  it  is  only  when  negledted  by  their  own  fpecies  that  they  join 
the  firanger,  in  which  cafe  they  always  make  the  firft  advances. 

t I have  heard  it  alleged  that  the  Goldfinch  was  a cold  bird  ; 
he  may  be  fo  in  comparifon  of  the  Canaries,  but  after  he  is  roufed, 
he  appears  much  animated  ; the  male  has  frequently  been  obferved 
to  drop  in  an  epileptic  fit,  while  he  chantsd  rapturoufly  in  the  height 
of  his  paflion. 
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fails;  at  each  attempt  he  fpreads  his  wings  and 
gives  vent  to  feeble  cries.  However,  after  the 
union  is  accompli fhed,  he  proceeds  to  difcharge 
the  duties  of  a parent ; he  affiifts  his  mate  in 
conftruding  the  neft  % and  carries  food  to  her 
while  fhe  is  engaged  in  hatching,  or  in  rearing 
her  young. 

Though  thefe  conftrained  amours  will  fome- 
times  fucceed  with  a hen  Canary  and  a wild 
Goldfinch,  it  is  better  to  raife  together  thofe  in- 
tended for  breeding,  and  not  to  pair  them  till 
they  are  two  years  old.  The  offspring  refem- 
bles  more  the  father  in  the  fhape  of  the  bill,  in 
the  colours  of  the  head  and  of  the  wings,  and 
in  fhort  in  all  the  extremities,  and  the  mother 
*n  the  reft  of  the  body  i they  have  aifo  been 
r^maiiced  to  be  ftronger,  and  live  longer;  and 
to  have  a cleat  er  natural  warble,  but  to  be  not 

fo  docile  in  adopting  the  notes  of  our  artificial 
mufic. 

Thefe  hybttds  are  dill  capable  of  propagating, 
and  when  they  are  paired  with  the  hen  Canary, 
the  lccond  generation  has  a mamfeft  analogv  to 
the  fpecies  of  the  Goldfinch  f ; fo  much  does 
the  male  influence  predominate  in  the  ad  of 
generation. 

The  Goldfinch  flies  low,  but  with  an  even 
continued  motion,  like  the  Linnet;  and  not  by 
jerks  and  bounds,  like  the  Sparrow.  It  is  an 

* They  prefer  mofs  and  dry  grafs  for  the  materials. 

•fc  Hebert. 
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adive  and  laborious  bird ; if  not  employed  in 
pecking  the  heads  of  poppies,  of  hemp,  or  of 
thirties,  it  is  conftantly  bufy  in  carrying  back- 
wards and  forwards  whatever  it  can  find  in  its 
cage.  One  folitary  male  of  this  fpecies  is  fuf— 
ficient  to  difturb  a whole  volery  of  Canaries  ; 
it  teazes  the  females  while  they  are  fitting,  fights 
with  their  males,  tears  away  the  nefts,  and 
breaks  the  eggs.  We  fhould  hardly  conceive 
that  , birds  l'o  lively  and  petulant  could  be  fo 
gentle  and  even  fo  docile.  They  live  in  harmony 
with  each  other,  feek  each  other’s  fociety,  give 
marks  of  regard  at  all  feafons,  and  feldom 
quarrel  but  about  their  food.  They  are  not  fo 
peaceful  with  other  birds  ; they  beat  the  Canaries 
and  Linnets,  but,  in  their  turn,  they  receive  the 
fame  treatment  from  the  Titmoufe.  They  have 
a fingular  inftind  of  always  chufing  to  lleep 
in  the  higheft  part  of  the  volery  ; and  we  may 
naturally  fuppofe  a ground  of  quarrel  will  be 
afforded,  when  the  other  birds  will  not  give  place 
to  them. 

The  docility  of  the  Goldfinches  is  well  known : 
they  can  be  inftruded  without  much  trouble 
to  perform  feveral  movements  with  accuracy, 
to  fire  a cracker,  and  to  draw  up  fmall  cups  con- 
taining their  food  and  drink  ; but  for  this  lafb 
purpofe  they  mull;  be  clothed.  This  clothing 
confifts  of  a fmall  belt  of  foft  leather  two  lines 
broad,  with  four  holes  through  which  the  feet 
and  wings  are  parted,  and  the  ends  joining  un- 
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der  the  belly,  are  held  by  a ring  which  fupports 
the  chain  of  the  cup.  In  folitude  it  delights 
1 t0  v*ew  *ts  image  in  the  mirror,  fancying  it  fees 
another  of  its  own  fpecies  ; and  this  attachment 
to  fociety  feems  to  equal  the  cravings  of  nature  ; 
for  often  it  is  obferved  to  pick  up  the  hemp 
feed,  grain  by  grain,  and  advance  to  eat  at  the 
mirror,  imagining,  no  doubt,  that  it  feeds  in 
company. 

"1  o fuecced  in  breeding  Goldfinches,  they 
ought  to  be  feparated  and  railed  fiugly,  or  at 
leaft  each  with  the  female  with  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  be  paired. 

The  younger  Madame  Daubenton  educated  a 
whole  hatch  j the  young  Goldfinches  became 
tame  at  a certain  age,  and  afterwards  relapfed 
into  the  fame  favage  ftate  in  which  they  would 
be  found  if  bred  by  their  parents  in  the  field  : 
they  renounce  the  refinements  of  man  to  enjoy 
the  fociety  of  their  fellows. — But  this  is  not  the 
only  inconvenience  of  training  them  together ; 
they  acquire  an  affe&ion  for  each  other,  and 
when  feparated,  to  pair  with  a female  Canary, 
they  are  languid  in  their  amours,  are  affe&ed 
by  the  tender  remembrance  of  former  friendlhips, 
and  commonly  die  of  melancholy  *. 

* Of  five  Goldfinches  bred  in  the  volery  of  this  Jadr,  and  paired 
vyith  lieq  Canaries,  three  remained  inactive  : the  other  two  copu- 
lated, but  broke  the  eggs,  and  died  foon  afterwards. 
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The  Goldfinches  begin  to  aflemble  in  au- 
tumn, and  during  that  feafon  they  are  caught 
among  the  birds  of  paffage  which  pillage  our 
gardens.  Their  natural  vivacity  precipitates 
them  into  the  fnares ; but,  to  fucceed  well,  it 
is  neceifary  to  have  a male  that  has  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  fing.  They  are  not  caught  by  calls; 
and  they  elude  the  bird  of  prey  by  taking  fhel- 
ter  among  the  bufhes.  In  winter  they  fly  in 
numerous  flocks,  fo  that  feven  or  eight  may  be 
killed  at  a fliot ; they  approach  the  highways 
near  which  are  thirties  and  wild  fuccory  ; they 
{hake  ofl*  the  fnow  to  obtain  the  feeds  and  the 
caterpillars.  In  Provence  they  lodge  in  great 
numbers  among  the  almond-trees  ; when  the 
cold  is  intenfe  they  feek  the  cover  of  thick 
bufhes,  and  always  near  their  proper  food. 
Thofe  kept  in  the  cage  are  commonly  fed  with 
hemp-feed  They  live  to  a great  age  ; Gef- 
ner  faw  one  at  Mayence  which  was  twenty- 
three  years  old  ; they  were  obliged  once  a-week 
to  ferape  its  nails  and  bill,  that  it  might  drink, 
eat,  and  fit  upon  its  bar ; its  common  food  was 
poppy- feeds  ; its  feathers  were  all  turned  white  ; 
it  could  net  fly,  but  remained  in  whatever  fitua- 
tion  it  was  placed.  In  the  country  where  I re- 
rtde  it  fometimes  lives  fixteen  or  eighteen  years. 

Though  it  is  true  in  general  that  the  granivorous  birds  live 
upon  feeds,  they  alfo  cat  caterpillars,  fmall  grubs  and  infers, 
and  even  feed  their  young  with  the  lalt ; they  alfo  devour  with 
great  avidity  fmall  rags  of  boiled  veal ; but  fuch  as  are  reared 
prefer  in  the  end  hemp  and  rape-feed  to  every  other  aliment. 

t They 
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They  are  lubjedl  to  epilepfy,  as  I have  already 
obferved  *,  and  to  melting  of  the  fat ; and  the 
moulting  often  proves  fatal  to  them. 

Their  tongue  is  parted  at  the  tip  into  fmall 
filaments  ; the  bill  long,  the  edges  of  the  lower 
mandible  fitted  into  the  upper  ; the  noftrils  co- 
vered with  fmall  black  feathers ; the  outer  toe 
connected  to  the  middle  one  as  far  as  the  firft 
joint ; the  intellinal  canal  a foot  long  ; flight 
tiaces  or  a c&lcutji  ; a gall  bladder  j and  a mui— 
cular  gizzard. 

Total  length  of  the  bird  five  inches  and  fome 
lines  ; the  bill  fix  lines ; the  alar  extent  eight  or 
nine  inches  ; the  tail  two  inches,  and  confifts  of 
twelve  quills  ; it  is  a little  forked,  and  proje&s 
ten  or  twelve  lines  beyond  the  wings f.  [A] 

* Owing,  it  is  faid,  to  a long  {lender  worm  which  creeps  under 
the  fiefh  in  the  thigh,  and  fometiines  pierces  through  the  ikin,  but 
which  the  bird  eradicates  with  its  bill.  I doubt  not  the  exigence 
of  thefe  worms,  which  Frifch  mentions ; but  I fufpett  that  they  are 
not  the  caufe  of  the  epilepfy. 

f The  young  Goldfinches  are  not  fo  long  in  proportion. 

[A]  Specific  character  of  the  Goldfinch,  Fringilla  Cardtulis : — 

“ its  wing-quills  yellow  before,  the  outermoft  fpotlefs  ; the  two 
“ outmoft  tail-quills  white  in  the  middle,  and  the  reft  at  the  tip.” 
Thus  deferibed  by  Brisson  : — “ It  is  tawny-brown;  the  fore- 
“ part  of  its  head,  and  its  throat,  red  ; its  wing-quills  white  at  the 
“ tip,  the  firft  half  yellow  exteriorly;  the  tail-quills  black,  the  fix 
“ intermediate  ones  white  at  the  tip,  the  two  outmoft  on  either 
“ fide  fpotted  interiorly  with  white.”  The  fhoulders  of  the  male 
are  black,  thofe  of  the  female  cinereous  ; in  the  former  the  fea- 
thers at  the  bale  oi  the  bill  are  biack,  in  the  latter  they  are  brown. 
The  young  bird  is  gray  headed,  and  thence  named  by  the  bird- 
catchers  a grey  pate.  The  egg  is  pearly,  with  Scattered  bloody 
and  blackilh  fpots. 
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VARIETIES  of  the  GOLDFINCH. 

Though  the  Goldfinch  when  kept  in  the  cage 
does  not  fo  foon  lofe  its  red  tinge  as  the  Linnet, 
yet,  like  all  the  domefticated  birds,  it  is  fubjcdt 
to  frequent  and  material  alterations  in  its  plu- 
mage. I have  already  noticed  the  varieties  of 
age  and  fex,  and  alfo  the  numerous  differences 
that  occur  between  individuals,  in  regard  to  the 
number  and  distribution  of  the  fmall  white  fipots 
of  the  tail  and  of  the  wings,  and  alfo  with  re- 
fpedt  to  the  lighter  or  darker  brown  cad  of  the 
plumage.  I Shall  here  confider  only  the  princi- 
pal varieties  which  I have  examined  myfelf,  or 
which  have  been  defcribed  by  others,  and  which 
appear  to  me  as  derived  from  accidental  caufes. 

I.  The  Yellow-breasted  Goldfinch. 
It  is  not  unfrequent  to  fee  Goldfinches  which 
have  the  Sides  of  their  bread  yellow,  and  the  ring 
on  their  bill  and  their  wing-quills  of  a lighter 
black.  It  has  been  fuppofed  that  they  fing  bet- 
ter than  the  others  ; it  is  certain  that  in  the  fe- 
male the  Sides  of  the  bread  are  yellow  as  in  the 
male. 

II.  The  Goldfinch  with  White  Eye- 
brows and  Forehead*.  What  is  com- 
monly red  about  the  bill,  and  the  eyes,  in  birds 

* F r in  gill  a Carduelis,  var.  i.  Linn. 

Carduelis  Leucocephalos,  Brill'. 
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of  this  kind,  was  white  in  the  prcfent.  Aldro- 
vandus  mentions  no  other  difference.  I have 
feen  a Goldfinch  in  which  the  part  of  the  head 
lifually  black  was  white. 

III.  The  Goldfinch  whose  Head  is 

STRIPED  WITH  RED  AND  YELLOW*.  It  was 
found  in  America,  but  probably  carried  thither. 
I have  remarked  in  feveral  Goldfinches,  that  the 
red  of  the  head  and  throat  was  variegated  with 
fhades  of  yellow,  and  alfo  with  the  blackifh 
colour  of  the  ground  of  the  feathers,  which  in 
tome  parts  gave  a dark  call  to  the  brilliant 
colours  of  the  furface. 

IV.  The  Black-hooded  Goldfinch  f. 
The  red  peculiar  to  the  Goldfinch  is  alfo  found 
in  this  variety,  but  in  fmall  fpots  fprinkled  on 
the  forehead.  Its  wings  and  tail  are  alfo  as 
ufual  ; but  the  back  and  breaft  are  of  a yel- 
lowifh  brown  ; the  belly  and  thighs  of  a pure 
white,  the  iris  yellowifh,  and  the  bill  and  legs 
flelh-coloured. 

Albin  was  informed  by  a perfon  of  credit , that 
this  individual  was  bred  by  a female  Goldfinch 
with  a male  Lark.  But  a fingle  teftimony  is 
not  fufficient  to  fupport  fuch  an  aflertion  j Al- 

* F ring-ill  a Carduclis , var.  2.  Linn. 

Carduelis  Capitc  Slriato , Briff. 
f Fr  ingill  a Carduelis , var.  3.  Linn. 

Carduclis  Mdanoccpbalos,  BrilT. 

The  Szval/e-M  Gddfnch,  Alb.  and  Lath. 
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bin  adds  by  way  of  confirmation,  that  it  bore 
fome  refemblance  to  the  Lark  in  its  fong  and 
its  habits. 

V.  The  Whitish  Goldfinch*.  If  we 
except  the  upper-part  of  the  head  and  the  neck, 
which  were  of  a fine  red,  as  in  the  Common 
Goldfinch,  the  tail  which  was  afh-brown,  the 
wings  which  were  the  fame,  with  a bar  of  dirty 
yellow,  the  plumage  of  this  bird  was  whitifh. 

VI.  The  White  Goldfinch  f.  That  of 
Aldrovandus  was,  like  the  common  kind,  mark- 
ed with  red  on  the  head,  and  fome  of  the  wing- 
feathers  were  edged  with  yellow ; all  the  reft 
were  white. 

That  of  Abbe  Aubry  had  a yellow  tinge  on 
the  fuperior  coverts  of  the  wings,  fome  of  the 
middle  quills  black  through  their  outer  half,  and 
tipt  with  white  ; the  legs  and  nails  white,  the 
bill  of  the  fame  colour,  but  blackifh  near  the 
end. 

I faw  one  at  Baron  de  Goula’s,  of  which  the 
throat  and  forehead  were  of  a faint  red,  the  reft 
of  the  head  blackifh  j all  the  under-part  of  the 
body  white,  flightly  ftained  with  afh-gray,  but 
purer  immediately  under  the  red  of  the  throat 
and  which  rofe  as  far  as  the  blackifh  head  ; its 

* Fringilla  Cardudis,  var.  4.  Linn. 

Carduclis  Alb; da,  BHiT. 
t Fringilla  Carduelis,  var.  5.  Linn. 

Carduelis  Candida,  BrifT. 
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wings  yellow,  as  in  the  Common  Goldfinch  ; 
the  fuperior  coverts  olive;  the  reft  of  the  wings 
white,  with  a cinereous  caft  on  the  quills  neareft 
the  body  ; the  tail  nearly  of  the  fame  white  ; 
the  bill  of  a rofe-white,  and  very  long;  the  legs 
fielh-coloured.  This  variety  is  the  more  re- 
markable, being  the  production  of  nature  ; it 
was  caught  full  grown  in  the  field's. 

Gefner  was  told  that  Goldfinches  are  found 
entirely  white  in  the  country  of  the  Grifons. 

VII.  The  Black  Goldfinch*  Several 
have  been  feen  of  that  colour.  That  of  Afper- 
nacz  mentioned  by  Anderfon,  grew  quite  black 
after  being  long  kept  in  a cage.— An  inftance 
precifely  the  fame  happened  in  the  town  where 
I live. 

In  the  one  defcribed  by  Brifton,  four  quills  of 
the  wings,  from  the  fourth  to  the  feventh  inclu- 
five,  were  edged  with  a fine  fulphur-colour  on 
the  outfide,  and  white  on  the  infide  ; the  inte- 
rior of  the  middle  quills  wras  alfo  white,  and  one 
of  them  was  tipt  with  the  fame  colour ; laftly, 

the  bill,  the  legs,  and  the  nails,  were  whitifh. 

But  it  is  obvious  that  defcription  prefents  only 
one  view  of  a fleeting  exiftence;  the  obje&  of 
a general  hiftory  is  to  trace  the  gradation  of 
appearances,  and  to  conned  the  individual  with 
the  fpecies. 
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There  are  at  prefent  two  Black  Goldfinches 
at  Beaune,  of  which  I have  obtained  fome  infor- 
mation. They  are  two  males,  the  one  four  years 
old,  and  the  other  of  a greater  age  ; each  has 
undergone  three  moultings,  and  has  as  often 
recovered  its  beautiful  colours  : at  the  fourth 
moulting  both  have  become  of  a pure  glofty 
black  ; they  have  retained  this  colour  about 
eight  months,  but  it  appears  not  more  conftant 
than  the  firft,  for  now  (March  the  twenty-fifth) 
they  begin  to  perceive  gray  on  the  belly  of  one  of 
thefe  birds,  red  on  the  head,  rufous  on  the  back, 
yellow  on  the  quills  of  the  wings,  and  white  at 
their  tips  and  on  the  bill.  It  would  be  curious 
to  difcover  how  thefe  changes  of  colours  are' ef- 
fected by  the  food,  the  air,  the  temperature,  &c. 
It  is  known  that  the  Goldfinch  which  Klein  elec- 
trified, loft  entirely  in  the  courfe  of  fix  months 
not  only  the  red  on  its  head,  but  the  fine  lemon 
fpot  on  its  wings. 

VIII.  The  Orange-headed  Black  Gold- 
finch*. Aldrovandus  found  this  bird  to  be  lb 
different  from  the  Common  Goldfinch,  that  he 
regarded  it  as  of  another  fpecies  belonging  to 
the  fame  genus  ; it  was  as  large  as  the  Chaf- 
finch ; its  eyes  were  proportionally  larger  ; the 
upper-part  of  its  body  was  blackifh,  the  head  of 

* Fringilla  Cardudis,  var .7.  Linn. 

Cardudis  Nigra  Iderocepbalcs,  Britt". 

Cardudi  Cwgencr,  Ray,  and  Will. 
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the  fame  colour,  except  that  the  anterior  part 
near  the  bill  was-  encircled  by  a ring  of  vivid 
orange  j the  bieaft,  and  the  fuperior  coverts  of 
the  wings,  of  a greenifh  black ; the  outer  edge 
of  the  wing-quills  the  fame,  with  a bar  of  faint 
yellow,  and  not  of  a fine  lemon,  as  in  the  Gold- 
finch ; the  reft  of  the  quills  black,  variegated 
with  white  ; thofe  of  the  tail  black,  the  outer- 
moft  one  edged  interiorly  with  white  ; the  belly 
cinereous  brown. 

This  variety  of  colour  was  not  owing  to  the 
effetts  of  confinement.  The  bird  was  caught 
near  Ferrara,  and  fent  to  Aldrovandus. 

IX.  The  Hybrid  Goldfinch*.  Many  of 
thefe  have  been  obferved,  and  it  would  be  tedi- 
ous and  unneceftary  to  defcribe  them  all.  We 
may  aflert  in  general  that,  as  in  the  mule  qua- 
drupeds, they  refemble  the  father  moft  in  the 
extremities,  and  the  mother  in  the  reft  of  the 
body.  But  thefe  are  not  real  Hybrids,  for  they 
are  bred  between  congenerous  birds,  fuch  as  Ca- 
naries, Goldfinches,  Greenfinches,  Sifkins,  Yel- 
low Buntings,  and  Linnets  ; and  they  are  ca- 
pable of  propagation  : nay,  the  breed  feems  to 
be  improved  by  crofting,  for  they  are  larger, 
ftronger,  and  have  clearer  voices,  &c.  One 
effedft  of  this  intermixture  is  a multiplication  of 

* F rings /la  Carduelis,  var.  8.  Linn. 

Carduelis  Hybrida,  Brifl'. 

Tie  Canary  Goldft:;bt  Alb.  and  Lath. 
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the  pretended  fpecies.  I Ihall  give  ail  example 
in  the  Sifkin. 

The  Hybrid  of  Albin  was  obtained  from  a 
cock  Goldfinch,  feparated  in  its  tender  age  from 
the  mother,  and  a hen  Canary.  It  had  the  head, 
the  back,  and  the  wings,  of  the  Goldfinch,  but 
with  a {lighter  tinge;  the  under-part  of  the  body, 
and  the  quills  of  the  tail,  yellow,  the  laft  tipt  with 
■white.  I have  feen  fome  whofe  head  and  neck 
were  orange  ; it  feemed  that  the  red  cf  the  male 
was  melted  into  the  yellow  of  the  female. 


The  L U L E A N FINCH*. 

Le  Chardonneret  a Shiatre  Raies,  Buff. 

Fringilla  Lulenjis,  Linn. 

Carduelis  Suecica,  Briff. 

The  moft  remarkable  property  of  this  bird  is, 
that  the  wings,  which  are  rufous-coloured  at  the 
bafe,  are  marked  with  four  tranfverfe  rays  of 
different  colours,  and  in  this  order,  black,  ruff, 
black,  white.  1 he  head,  and  all  the  upper-part 
of  the  body  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  tail,  are  of 
a dull  cinereous  ; the  quills  of  the  wings  black- 
ifh  ; the  throat  white  ; the  belly  whitifh,  and 
the  bill  brown.  This  bird  is  found  in  the  tra£t 
fituated  on  the  weft  of  the  gulph  of  Bothnia, 
near  Lulhea. 

* Specific  character « Dufky ; the  bread  and  fhouTders  ru- 
“ fous;  the  wings  black,  with  a rufous  fpot ; the  undcr-furface  of 
“ the  neck  and  body  white.” 
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FOREIGN  BIRDS, 

RELATED  TO  THE  GOLDFINCHES. 


I. 

The  GREEN  GOLDFINCH,  or 
the  MAR  AC  AX  AO*. 

Fringilla  Melba , Linn. 

Car dueli s Viridis , Bri£T. 


TT' D WARDS  firft  figured  and  defcribed  this  bird, 
which  he  tells  us  came  from  Brazil. — In  the 
male  the  bill,  the  throat,  and  the  interior  part 
of  the  head  are  of  a red  more  or  lefs  bright,  ex- 
cept a fmall  fpace  between  the  bill  and  the  eye, 
which  is  bluifh  ; the  hind-part  of  the  head  and 
neck,  and  the  back,  yellowifh-green  ; the  lupe- 
rior  coverts  of  the  wings,  and  their  middle-quills, 
greenifh,  edged  with  red  ; the  great  quills  almoft 
black  ; the  tail,  and  its  fuperior  coverts,  of  a 
bright  red  ; the  inferior  coverts  afli-gray  ; all 
the  under-part  of  the  body  ftriped  tranfverfely 
with  brown  on  a ground  which  is  olive-green 

* Specific  charadler  : — " Green  ; the  face  and  tail  red  ; the 
« lower  belly  waved  with  white  and  black.”  Defcribed  thus  by 
Brisson  : — “ Above  ycllowifli-grecn,  below  white,  ftriated  trail  1- 
“ verfely  with  dufky ; the  anterior  part  of  the  head  and  the  neck 
««  fcarlet  colour  ; the  bread  olive-green ; the  tail-quills  fcarlet 
“ above,  and  afli-coloured  below.” 

on 
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on  the  breaft,  and  continually  grows  fainter  till 
it  becomes  entirely  white  under  the  belly.  This 
bird  is  about  the  fize  of  the  Common  Goldfinch  ; 
its  bill  is  of  the  fame  (hape,  and  its  legs  gray. 

The  female  differs  from  the  male,  its  bill  be- 
ing of  a yellow  fiefh-colour  ; the  upper-part  of 
its  head  and  neck  cinereous  ; the  bafe  of  the 
wings  and  the  rump  yellowifh-green,  and  fo  is 
the  back,  without  any  tint  of  red  ; the  quills  of 
the  tail  brown,  edged  exteriorly  with  red  wine- 
colour  ; the  inferior  coverts  white,  and  the  legs 
fielh-coloured. 
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II. 

The  YELLOW  GOLDFINCH*. 

1 

Le  Chardonneret  "Jaime , Buff. 

Fringilla  Trijtis,  Linn. 

Carduelis  Americana,  Briff.  Klein. 

American  Goldfinch,  Penn.  Edw.  Lath. 

All  thofe  who  have  mentioned  this  bird  give 
it  the  appellation  of  American  Goldfinch  ; yet 
this  term  would  not  be  proper  till  it  was  afcer- 
tained  that  no  other  Goldfinch  exifted  in  the 

* Specific  chara&er  : — “ Yellow,  forehead  black,  the  wings 
" dulky.”  Thus  defcribed  by  Brisson  : — “ Yellowilh  Gold- 
**  finch  ; crown  black  ; white  tranfverfe  ftripe  on  the  wings  ; quills 
“ of  the  wings  and  of  the  tail  black  ; the  exterior  edges  and  the 
“ tips  of  the  leffer  wing-quills  white.”  It  feeds  on  thiflle-feeds. 
The  fpecies  includes  a variety  which  is  afterwards  defcribed  by  the 
name  of  the  New  York  Sifkin. 
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New  World,  and  this  fuppofition  is  not  only 
improbable,  but  abfolutely  falfe,  for  that  of  the 
preceding  article  is  a native  of  Brazil  ; I have 
therefore  adopted  another  denomination,  which 
characterizes  its  plumage.  The  bill  is  nearly 
of  the  fame  fhape  and  colour  as  the  Common 
Goldfinch  ; the  forehead  black,  which  is  pecu- 
liar to  the  male  ; the  reft  of  the  head,  the  neck, 
the  back,  and  the  bread,  fhining  yellow  ; the 
thighs,  the  lower  belly,  the  fuperior  and  in- 
ferior coverts  of  the  tail,  yellowifh-white  ; the 
fmall  coverts  of  the  wings  yellow  on  the  outfide, 
whitifh  on  the  infide,  and  tipt  with  white  ; the 
great  coverts  black,  and  terminated  with  white 
flightly  lhaded  with  brown,  which  form  two 
tranfverfe  rays  that  are  very  apparent  on  the** 
black  wings  j the  middle  quills  of  thefe  are  tipt 
with  white  ; thofe  contiguous  to  the  back  and 
their  coverts  are  edged  with  yellow  ; the  quills  of 
the  tail  amount  to  twelve,  are  of  equal  lengths, 
black  above,  and  equal  below  ; the  lateral  ones 
white  on  the  infide  near  the  tip  ; the  bill  and 
legs  flefh-ccloured. 

In  the  female  the  forehead  is  not  black,  but 
of  an  olive-green,  and  all  the  upper-part  of  the 
body  is  of  the  fame  colour  ; the  yellow  of  the 
rump,  and  of  the  under-part  of  the  body,  is  lels 
brilliant ; the  black  on  the  wings  more  dilute, 
and  on  the  contrary  the  tranfverfe  rays  are  not 
fo  faint  ; laftly,  the  belly,  and  the  inferior  co- 
verts of  the  tail,  are  entirely  white. 
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The  young  male  is  didinguifhed  from  the  fe- 
male by  nothing  but  its  black  forehead. 

The  female  oblerved  by  Edwards  was  .{hut  up 
alone  in  a cage,  and  yet  laved  in  the  month  of 
Aug utl  1755,  a final  1 egg  of  pearl- gray,  and 
without  {pots  ; but,  what  is  more  uncommon, 
Edwards  adds,  that  it  moulted  regularly  twice 
a-year,  in  March  and  September.  In  winter 
the  body  was  entirely  brown  ; but  the  head, 
wings,  and  tail,  retained  that  colour  only  in 
fummer.  The  male  died  too  foon  for  this 
obfervation  ; but  probably,  like  the  female,  it 
would  have  dropt  its  feathers  twice  annually, 
and  in  that,  refpedt  refemble  the  Bengals,  the 
Widow-birds,  and  many  other  natives  of  warm 
climates. 

In  the  fubjedt  obferved  by  Briffon,  the  belly, 
the  loins,  the  inferior  coverts  of  the  tail,  and  of 
the  wings,  were  of  the  fame  yellow  with  the  red  of 
the  body  ; the  fuperior  coverts  of  the  tail  white- 
gray ; the  bill,  the  legs,  and  the  nails,  white: 
but  mod  of  thefe  differences  may  be  owing  to 
the  different  dates  in  which  the  bird  has  been 
examined.  Edwards  drew  it  from  the  life,  and 
his  fpecimen  appears  befides  to  have  been  larger 
than  that  of  Briffon. 

Catefby  tells  us  that  it  is  very  rare  in  Caro- 
lina, more  frequent  in  Virginia,  and  very  com- 
mon in  New  York.  The  one  figured  in  the 
Pl.  Enl.  was  brought  from  Canada,  where  Fa- 
ther Charlevoix  faw  feveral  of  that  Ipecies. 
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Total  length  four  inches  and  one  third  ; the 
bill  live  or  fix  lines  ; the  tarfus  the  fame ; the 
alar  extent  feven  lines  and  one  fourth ; the  tail 
eighteen  lines,  confiding  of  twelve  equal  quills, 
and  ftretching  fix  lines  beyond  the  wings. 
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The  LESSER  REDPOLL*. 

Le  Sizer  in,  BufF. 

Fringilla  Linaria,  Linn,  Bran.  Kram.  Frif.  Sec. 

Fringilla  Rubra  Minor,  Ray,  Will.  Briff.  Klein. 

The  LeJJir  red-headed  Linnet,  or  Redpoll,  Penn.  Barr. 

Ell.  Alb.  and  Lath. 

I 

T)Risson  calls  this  bird  the  Little  Vine  Linnet: 
but  it  appears  to  refemble  the  Siikin,  and  its 
fong^is  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  Linnet. 
Gefner  tells  us,  that  at  Nuremberg  it  has  the 
name  of  Tfckiit-Scherlc , on  account  of  its  fharp 
cry ; he  adds,  that  it  appears  only  once  in  five 
or  feven  years  f,  like  the  Bohemian  Chatterers, 
and  arrives  in  immenfe  flocks.  We  learn  from 
the  relations  of  voyagers,  that  it  fometimes  pulhes 
its  excurfions  as  far  as  Greenland  f.  Frifeh  in- 
forms 

* In  German,  Zitzchcrlein,  Meer-Zeijhin,  Stock-henjling  ( Stick 
Linnet ),  and  Roth-platlige  hcnfiivg,  ( Red  Plated  Linnet ) ; in  Swifs, 
Schoperle ; in  Pruffian,  Tchetzke;  in  Swedilh,  Gracjijka  ; the  Greek 
name  is  a 

f Whatever  is  uncommon  turns  into  the  marvellous.  Some  fay 
that  the  appearance  of  numerous  flocks  of  the  LefTer  Redpolls 
forebodes  a plague  ; others,  that  they  are  rats  metamerphofed 
into  birds  before  the  winter,  and  refume  their  proper  form  in  the 
fpring.  In  this  way  it  is  accounted  for  their  not  being  found  in 
fummer.  Schwenckfeld. 

% “ Another  bird  appears  in  Greenland  in  the  fummer,  which 
“ refembles  the  Linnet,  though  fmaller  : it  is  diibnguifhed  bv  its 
tf  bead,  which  is  partly  red  as  blood  ; it  may  be  fed  with  oat-meal 
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forms  us,  that  in  Germany  it  arrives  in  O&ober 
and  November,  and  departs  in  February. 

C ^ f‘ave  1:1 ihat  bears  more  analogy  to  the 
S,fk,n  'han  to  the  Linnet ; this  was  the  opinion  of 
Gemer,  and  jt  is  alfo  that  of  Dr.  Lcttinger,  who 
is  wed  acquainted  with  thefe  little  birds.  F;lfch 
• £oes  fartIieri  f°r  he  afierts  that  the  Sifkin  will 
ierve  for  a call  to  allure  the  LelTer  Redpolls  into 
fnnip  in  the  e cl  pafiage,  and  that  the  two 
fpecics  intermix  and  propagate  with  each  other. 
Aldrovandus  perceived  a itrong  likenefs  between 
the  Letter  Redpoll  and  the  Goldfinch,  which, 
except  its  red  head,  refembles  much  a Sifkin. 


A bird-catcher  of  great  experience  and  little 
reading,  fold  me  that  he  has  caught  many  of  the 
Lefier  Redpoll^ intermixed  with  Sifkins,  which  * 
they  were  very  like,  efpecially  the  females,  only 
their  plumage  was  darker,  and  their  bill  fhorter. 
Lafily,  Linnaeus  fays,  that  the  Lefier  Redpolls  fre- 
quent places  covered  with  alders,  and  Schwenck- 
ield  reckons  the  feeds  ol  thefe  trees  among  the 
aliments  which  they  prefer  ; but  the  Sifkins 
are  extremely  fond  of  thefe  feeds.  The  Lefier 


“ in  winter  . . . Sometimes  whole  flocks  of  thefe  birds  alight  on 
“ board,  like  clouds  driven  by  the  wind,  when  a veflel  is  eighty 
or  a hundred  leagues  from  land.  They  have  a pleafant 
" long.”  Continuation  de  I'HiJI.  dcs  Voy.  May  not  thofe  be  the 
fame  birds  which  the  Chinefe  breed  in  cages  to  fight  ? “ Thefe 
“ birds  referable  Linnets,  and  as  they  perform  diitant  journeys* 
“ it  will  be  the  lefs  furprizing  to  find  them  in  a country  fo  re- 
“ mote!”  Navarette. 

Redpolls 
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Redpolls  eat  not  rape  feed  like  the  Linnet,  but 
hemp  leed,  the  feed  of  ipeckled  nettles,  of  thifllcs, 
of  flax,  of  poppies,  and  crop  the  buds  of  young 
branches  of  oak,  &c.  : they  mix  readily  with 
other  birds  : they  are  particularly  tame  in  winter, 
and  will  then  allow  us  to  approach  very  near 
them  without  being  feared  *.  In  general,  'they 
have  little  timidi'ty,  and  can  eafily  be  caught  with 
lime-twigs. 

The  Leffer  Redpoll  frequents  the  woods,  and 
often  lodges  in  the  oaks : it  creeps  along  the 
trunk  like  the  Titmoufe,  and  alfo  clings  to  the 
extremity  of  the  fmall  branches.  Hence  pro- 
bably is  derived  the  name  of  Liuaria  Truncalis  f, 
and  perhaps  that  of  Little  Oak. 

The  Leffer  Redpolls  grow  very  fat,  and  are 
excellent  eating.  Schwenckfeld  fays,  that  they 
have  a craw  like  the  poultry,  diftimft  from  the 
fmall  fac  formed  by  the  dilatation  of  the  a’fophci- 
gus  before  its  infertion  into  the  gizzard  : this 
gizzard  is  mufcular,  as  is  that  of  all  the  granivo- 
pous  tribe,  and  many  pebbles  are  found  in  it. 

In  the  male,  the  breaft  and  the  top  of  the 
head  are  red,  and  there  are  two  white  tranfverfe 
ilripes  on  the  wings  ; the  reft  of  the  head  and 
all  the  upper-part  of  the  body,  mixed  with 
brown  and  light  rufous;  the  throat  brown  ; the 
belly  and  the  inferior  coverts  of  the  tail  and 

* Thefe  remarks  arc  Lottinger’s.  Schwenckfeld  relates,  that  a 
prodigious  number  of  the  Leffer  Redpolls  were  caught  in  die  be- 
ginning of  winter  A.  D.  1602. 

f i.  e.  Trunk  Linnet. 

wings, 
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wings,  nifty  white  ; their  quills  brown,  with  a 
complete  border  of  a more  delicate  colour  ; 
the  bill  yeliowifli,  but  brown  near  the  tip  ; the 
legs  brown.  Thofe  obferved  by  Schwenckfeld 
had  cinereous  backs. 

In  the  female,  there  is  no  red  except  on 
the  head,  and  it  is  befides  lefs  bright.  Lin- 
naeus excludes  it  entirely  ; but  perhaps  the  one 

which  he  examined  had  been  kept  long  in  the 
cage. 

Klein  relates,  that  having  eledrified  in  the 
fpring  one  of  thefe  birds,  and  a Goldfinch, 
without  oceafioning  to  them  any  fenfible  in- 
jury, they  both  died  the  following  October 
the  fame  night  : but  what  deferves  to  be 

noticed  is,  that  both  had  entirely  loft  their 
red  tinge. 

Total  length  above  five  inches;  the  alar  ex- 
tent eight  inches  and  a half;  the  bill  five  or* 
fix  lines ; the  tail  two  inches  and  a half, 
and  fomewhat  forked,  contains  twelve  quills, 
and  projects  more  than  an  inch  beyond  the 
wings.  [A] 

[A]  The  {pet  in c charst&er  of  the  Lcfler  Redpoll  (Fringilla 
Litiaria,  Linn.)  Variegated  with  dufky  and  gray,  above 
“ tawny -white,  whitilli  double  ftripe  on  the  wings j the  crown 
“ and  bread  red.”  Thus  deferibed  by  Briflon  : Male.  « Varie- 
“ gated,  above  dulky  and  tawny  gray,  below  tawny- white,  dufky 
" fpots  between  the  bill  and  the  eyes  and  under  the  throat,  the 
“ crown  and  bread  red.”— Female.  “ Crown  red,  double 
“ tranfvcrfe  itripe  on  the  wings,  tawny- white ; the  tail-quills 
dulky,  and  the  edges  whitiflt-gray.” 

It 
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It  inhabits  the  whole  extent  of  Europe,  from  Italy  to  the  utmofl: 
verge  of  the  Ruffian  empire  : it  is  alfo  found  in  the  north  of  Afia 
and  America.  It  is  only  half  the  fize  of  the  Greater  Redpoll. 
It  builds  its  neft  among  the  alders,  employing  for  that  purpofe 
fmall  flicks  and  wool,  and  lining  it  with  hairs  and  down.  It  lays 
four  eggs  of  a light  lea-green  colour,  marked  at  the  large  end 
with  reddilh  points.— It  breeds  in  the  north  of  England,  and  re- 
forts in  flocks  to  the  fouthern  counties  in  winter  ; and  in  that  fea- 
fon,  it  feeds  principally  on  alder  feeds. 

In  the  female  the  Ipot  on  the  head  is  faffron  coloured,  and  not 

red. 
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The  SISKIN*. 


Le  Tar  hi,  BufF. 

Fringilla  Spinas,  Linn.  Gmel. 

Acanthus  A-Acula , Gefner. 

Ligurinus,  Will.  Brill'. 

Spinus,  ieu  Ligurinus,  Aldrov. 

Sijhin,  or  Aheraavine,  Fenn.  and  Lath. 

AF  all  the  granivorous  birds,  the  Goldfinch  is 
^ reckoned  the  moft  a-kin  to  the  Silkin  j both 
have  the  bill  elongated  and  flender  near  the 
point  ; both  are  gentle,  docile,  and  lively.  The 
fruits  of  their  intermixture  are  alfo  fit  to  propa- 
gate.— Some  natural  ills  have  been  induced  by 
thefe  analogies,  to  regard  them  as  two  contigu- 
ous fpecies  belonging  to  the  fame  genus  : indeed 
all  the  granivorous  birds  may  be  clafled  together  ; 
for  their  crofs-breed  are  prolific.  Since  this 
general  character  extends  to  them  all,  it  becomes 
the  more  neceflary  to  feledt  the  diftinguifhing 
features,  and  to  trace  the  precife  boundaries  of 
each  fpecies. 

The  Sifkin  is  Imaller  than  the  Goldfinch  ; its 
bill  is  proportionally  fhorter,  and  its  plumage  is 

* In  German,  Ztnfel,  Zyfchen , Zeijlein,  Engchhcn,  Zizsing,  C : n l'ne 
Henjling  (Green  Linnet)  j in  Italian,  Lugaro,  Lugarino,  LugancUo, 
Luca  ri  no  ; in  I’olilh,  Czizech ; in  Turkilh,  Uilugan;  in  Swedish, 
Si/ha,  o'  roc  n Sijka  ; in  Greek,  Xti  rx,  Aw.Qh ; in  Latin, 
Spinus,  Jcanthis , Thra.pis,  and  Ligurinus,  from  Ai;v  , on  account  of 
the  Ihnllnefsof  its  notes. 
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entirely  different : its  head  is  not  red,  but  black  ; 
its  throat  brown  ; the  fore-part  of  its  neck,  its 
breaft,  and  the  lateral  quills  of  its  tail,  yellow ; 
the  belly  yellowifh  white  ; the  under-part  of  the 
body  olive-green,  fpeckled  with  black,  which 
affumes  a yellow  caff  on  the  rump,  and  ftili 
more  yellow  on  the  fuperior  coverts  of  the  tail. 

But  in  the  more  intimate  qualities,  which 
refult  diredly  from  organization  or  inftind,  the 
differences  are  (till  greater.  The  Sifkin  has  a 
fong  peculiar  to  itfelf,  and  much  inferior  to  that 
of  the  Goldfinch  ; it  is  very  fond  of  alder-feeds, 
which  the  Goldfinch  will  never  touch,  and  the 
Sifkin,  in  its  turn,  is  indifferent  about  thiftle- 
leeds  : it  creeps  along  the  branches,  and  fufpends 
itfelf  from  their  extremity  like  the  Titmoufe: — 

In  fhort,  we  might  regard  it  as  an  intermediate 
fpecies  to  the  Titmoufe  and  Goldfinch.  Befides, 
it  is  a bird  of  paffage,  and  in  its  migrations  it  flies 
at  a great  height,  and  is  heard  before  it  can  be 
feen  ; whereas  the  Goldfinch  continues  with  us 
the  whole  year,  and  never  flies  very  high : 
laftly,  thefe  two  birds  are  never  obferved  to  af- 
fociate  together. 

The  Sifkin  can  be  taught  like  the  Goldfinch, 
to  draw  up  the  little  bucket : it  is  equally  docile, 
and  though  not  fo  active,  it  is  more  cheerful  ; 
for  it  begins  always  the  earliefl  in  the  morning 
to  warble,  and  to  rouze  the  other  birds.  But, 
as  it  has  an  unfufpicious  temper,  it  is  eafily  de- 
coyed into  all  forts  of  fnares,  traps,  fprings,  &c.  * 

and 
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and  it  is  more  eafily  trained  than  any  other  bird 
caught  in  the  adult  Hate.  We  need  only  to 
offer  it  habitually  the  proper  fort  of  food  in  the 
hand,  and  it  will  foon  become  as  tame  as  the 
moll  famiiiai  Canary.  We  may  even  accullom 
it  to  perch  upon  the  hand  at  the  found  of  a bell  ; 
for  if  at  firft  we  ring  at  each  meal,  the  fobtle 
affociation  of  perceptions,  which  obtains  alfo 
among  the  animals,  will  afterwards  rouze  it  to 
the  call.  7 hough  the  Sifkin  appears  to  felect 
its  food  with  care,  it  eonfumes  much  ; but  its 
voracious  appetite  is  fubordinate  to  a noble  paf- 
f on  : it  has  always  in  the  volery  fome  favourite 
of  its  own  fpecies,  or  if  that  is  not  to  be  ob- 
tained, a bird  of  another  fpecies,  which  it  che- 
rifhes  and  feeds  with  thefondnefs  of  a parent.— 
It  drinks  often  *,  but  feldom  bathes  ; it  only 
approaches  the  margin  of  the  water  and  dips  its 
bill  and  breaft,  without  much  fluttering,  except 
perhaps  in  hot  weather. 

It  is  faid  that  it  breeds  on  the  iflands  in  the 
Rhine,  in  Franche-comte,  in  Switzerland,  Greece, 
and  Hungary,  and  that  it  prefers  the  mountain 
forells.  Its  neft  is  very  difficult  to  difcoverf, 

which 

* The  bird-catchers  lay  lime-twigs  at  the  fides  of  brooks,  and 
are  very  fucccfsful  in  the  capture. 

f “ The  bird-catchers  in  Orleans,  fays  Salerne,  agree  that  the 
difcovery  of  a Silkin’s  neft  is  a thing  quite  unheard  of.  It  is 
“ probable,  however,  that  fome  continue  in  the  country,  and 
“ breed  near  the  banks  of  the  Loiret,  among  the  alders,  of  which 
,c  they  are  very  fond  ; and  the  more  fo  as  young  ones  are  fome- 
“ times  caught  with  limed  twigs  or  in  traps.  M.  Colombeau 

“ allures 
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has  given  rife  to  a vulgar  opinion,  that  the 
Siikin  renders  it  invifible  with  a certain  (tone. 
Accordingly,  our  accounts  are  imperfed  in  regard 
to  that  fubjed:  Frifch  fays  that  it  conceals  its 
neft  in  holes  ; Kramer  fuppofes  the  bird  covers 
it  with  leaves,  which  is  the  reafon  that  it  is  never 
found. — The  beft  way  to  afcertain  the  point, 
would  be  to  obferve  how  they  proceed  when  they 
breed  in  a volery ; which,  though  the  trial  has 
not  hitherto  fucceeded,  is  hill  poffible. 

But  it  is  more  common  to  crofs  them  with 
the  Canaries.  There  feems  to  be  a great  fympa- 
thy  between  the  two  fpecies  ; they  (hew  a reci- 
procal fondnefs  at  the  very  firft  meeting,  and 
intermix  indiferiminately  *.  When  a Sifkin  is 
paired  with  a hen  Canary,  he  eagerly  (hares  her 
toils ; he  is  bufy  in  carying  materials  for  the  neft, 
and  arranging  them  ; and  regularly  difgorges 
food  for  the  fitting  female.  But  yet  raoft  of 
the  eggs  are  addle  : for  the  union  of  hearts  is 
Rot  alone  fufficient  in  generation,  and  the  tern- 

«*  allures  me,  that  he  found  a neft  with  five  eggs  in  the  bleachfield 
“ of  M.  Hery  de  la  Salle.”  Kramer  tells  us,  that  in  the  forefts 
Ikirted  by  the  Danube,  thoufands  of  young  Silkins  are  found,  which 
have  not  dropt  their  firft  feathers,  and  yet  it  is  very  rare  to  meet 
with  a neft.  One  day  when  he  was  botanizing  with  one  of  his 
friends  about  the  15th  of  June,  they  both  faw  a male  and  female 
Sifkin  often  fiy  towards  an  alder  with  food  in  their  bills ; but, 
though  they  fearched  with  all  pofiible  care,  they  could  neither 
hear  nor  fee  the  young  ones. 

* Father  Bougot,  from  whom  I received  thefe  remarks,  has 
for  five  years  feen  a hen  Canary  breed  thrice  annually  with  the 
fame  cock  Canary,  and  the  four  following  years  twice  annually 
with  another  Canary,  the  firft  having  died. 
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pei ament  of  the  Sifkin  wants  much  of  the 

warmth  of  the  Canary.— The  Hybrids  refemble 
both  parents. 

In  Germany,  the  Sifkins  begin  to  migrate  in 
Odober,  or  even  earlier  ; at  this  time  they  eat  the 
hop  feeds,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  proprietors, 
and  the  places  where  they  halt  are  ftrewed  with 
leaves.  They  entirely  difappear  in  December, 
and  return  in  February  * In  Burgundy,  they 
arrive  at  the  feafon  of  vintage,  and  repafs  when 
the  tiees  aie  in  flower  ; they  are  particularly 
fond  of  the  bloffoms  of  the  apple-tree. 

In  Provence,  they  leave  the  woods  and  de- 
scend. from  the  mountains  about  the  end  of 
autumn.  At  that  time,  they  appear  in  flocks  of 
more  than  two  hundred,  and  fit  all  upon  the 
fame  tree,  or  at  a very  little  diftance  from  each 
other.  The  paflage  continues  fifteen  or  twen- 
ty days,  after  which  fcarcely  any  more  are 
feen  f . 

The  Sifkin  of  Provence  is  rather  larger,  and 
is  of  a finer  yellow  than  that  of  Burgundy  J. — 
It  is  a flight  variety  of  climate. 

Thefe  birds  are  not  fo  unfrequent  in  England 
as  Turner  fuppofed  §.  They  are  feen  as  in 

* Frifch. 

f Note  of  the  Marquis  de  Piolenc. 

t Note  of  M.  Guys. 

§ I mention  this  on  the  authority  of  Willughby.  But  the 
authors  ot  the  Britilh  Zoology  fay,  that  they  never  law  the  bird 
in  the  country,  aud  we  mult  conclude  that  it  is  at  !e3ll  rare  in 
Britain.  . B 
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Other  places,  during  their  migration,  and  fome- 
times  they  pafs  in  very  numerous  flocks,  and  at 
other  times  in  very  fmall  bodies.  The  immenfe 
flights  happen  only  once  in  the  courfe  of  three 
' or  four  years,  and  Tome  have  fuppofed  them  to 
be  brought  by  the  wind 

The  fong  of  the  Sifkin  is  not  difagreeable, 
though  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  Goldfinch, 
which  it  acquires,  it  is  faid,  with  tolerable  faci- 
lity ; it  alfo  copies  the  Canary,  the  Linnet,  the 
Pettychaps,  &c.  if  it  has  an  opportunity  of  hear- 
ing them  when  young. 

According  to  Olina,  this  bird  lives  ten  years  f ; 
the  female  of  Father  Bougot  has  reached  that 
age,  but  we  mull  obferve  that  in  birds  the  females 
always  outlive  the  males.  However,  the  Silkins 
are  little  fubjea  to  difeafes,  except  the  melting 
of  the  fat,  when  they  are  fed  with  hemp  feed. 

The  male  Silkin  has  the  top  of  the  head  black 
the  reft  of  the  upper-part  of  the  body  olive,  and 
flightly  variegated  with  blackilh ; the  fmall  up- 
per coverts  of  the  tail  entirely  yellow ; the  great 
coverts  olive,  terminated  with  cinereous ; fome- 
times  the  throat  is  brown,  and  even  black  J; 

the 
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the  cheeks,  the  fore-part  of  the  neck,  the  breaft, 
and  the  lower  coverts  of  the  tail,  of  a fine  lemon 
yellow  ; the  belly  yellowilh- white  ; the  flanks 
the  fame,  but  fpeckled  with  black  ; there  are 
two  olive  or  yellow  tranfverfe  ftripes  on  the 
wings,  the  quills  of  which  are  blackifli,  edged 
exteriorly  with  an  olive-green  ; the  quills  of  the 
tail  yellow,  except  the  two  intermediate  ones, 
which  are  blackilh,  edged  with  olive-green ; 
they  have  all  a black  ihaft ; the  bill  has  a brown 
point,  the  reft  white,  and  the  legs  are  gray. 

In  the  female,  the  upper-part  of  the  head  is 
not  black,  but  fomewhat  variegated  with  gray  ; 
and  the  throat  is  neither  yellow,  brown,  nor 
black,  but  white. 

Total  length,  four  inches  and  three-fourths ; 
the  bill  five  lines  ; the  alar  extent  feven  inches 
and  two-thirds  ; the  tail  twenty- one  lines,  fome- 
what hooked,  and  proje&ing  feven  or  eight  lines 
beyond  the  wings.  [A] 

to  fee  this  black  fpot  form  by  degrees  on  one  caught  in  the  net; 
it  was  at  fir  ft  about  the  fizeof  afmall  pea,  and  extended  infenfibly  to 
a length  of  fix  lines,  and  a breadth  of  four,  in  the  fpace  of  eighteen 
months,  and  at  prefent  (8th  April)  it  appears  ftill  to  grow.  This 
Si/kiii  feems  to  be  larger  than  common,  and  its  breaft  of  a finer 
yellow. 

[A]  Specific  character  of  the  Silkin  Fringilla  Spinas : — “ The 
<f  wing-quills  are  yellow  in  the  middle,  the  firft  four  fpotlefs  ; the 
“ quills  of  the  tail  yellow  at  the  bafe,  and  black  at  the  tip.”  ’1  he 
egg  is  very  fmail,  and  white,  with  reddilh  fpots. 


VARIETIES  of  the  SPECIES  of  SISKINS. 


I.  In  the  month  of  September  laft  year,  a 
bird  was  brought  to  me  that  had  been  caught  in 
a trap,  and  which  muft  have  been  bred  between 
the  Sifkin  and  Canary  ; for  it  had  the  bill  of 
the  latter,  and  nearly  the  plumage  of  the  former: 
it  had  undoubtedly  efcaped  from  fome  volery. 
I had  no  opportunity  of  hearing  its  fong,  or  of 
obtaining  progeny  from  it,  fmce  it  died  in 
March  following  ; but  M.  G uys  informs  me,  that 
in  general  the  warble  of  thefe  hybrids  is  varied 
and  pleafant.  The  upper-part  of  the  body  was 
mixed  with  gray,  with  brown,  and  with  a little 
olive  yellow  ; which  laft  was  the  principal  colour 
behind  the  neck,  and  was  almoft  pure  on  the 
rump,  on  the  fore-part  of  the  neck,  and  of  the 
breaft  as  far  as  the  thighs  ; laftly,  it  bordered  all 
the  quills  of  the  tail  and  wings,  the  ground  of 
which  was  blackifh,  and  almoft  all  the  fuperior 
coverts  of  the  wings. 

Total  length  four  inches  and  one-fourth  ; the 
bill  three  lines  and  a half;  the  alar  extent  (even 
inches  and  a half ; the  tail  twenty-two  lines, 
fomewhat  forked,  and  projecting  nirifc  lines  her 
yond  the  wings ; the  hind-toe  was  the  longeft. 
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The  cefophagus  two  inches  three  lines,  dilated  in 
the  fhape  of  a fmall  pouch  before  its  infertion 
into  the  gizzard,  which  was  mulcular,  and  lined 
with  a Ioofe  cartilaginous  membrane  ; the  intef- 
tinal  tube  feven  inches  and  one-fourth  ; a fmall 
gall-bladder,  but  no  ceecurn . 

II.  The  New  York  Siskin.  Weneedonly 
to  compare  this  with  the  European  Sifkin,  to 
perceive  that  it  is  a variety  refulting  from  the 
difference  of  climate.  It  is  rather  larger,  and 
has  its  bill  fomewhat  fhorter  than  ours  ; it  has  a 
black  cap  ; the  yellow  of  the  throat  and  bread 
afcends  behind  the  neck,  and  forms  a fhort  col- 
lar ; the  fame  colour  borders  mod  of  the  feathers 
on  the  highed  part  of  the  back,  and  appears 
again  on  the  lower-part  of  the  back  and  on  the 
rump  ; the  fuperior  coverts  of  the  tail  are  white  ; 
the  quills  of  the  tail  and  of  the  wings  are  of  a 
fine  black,  edged  and  tipt  with  white : all  the 
under-part  of  the  body  is  dirty  white.  As  the 
Sifkins  are  roving  birds,  and  fly  very  lofty,  they 
may  have  migrated  into  North  America,  and 
luffered  fome  changes  in  their  plumage  *. 

III.  The  Olivarez  f.  The  upper-part  of 
the  body  is  olive ; the  under  lemon  ; the  head 

* Mr.  Latham  reckons  this  bird  a variety  of  the  Yellow 
Goldfinch,  or  American  Goldfinch , (Fringilla  Triilis,)  before  de- 
ferred. 

f Fringilla  Spinas,  Var.  2.  Linn. 
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black  ; the  quills  of  the  tail  and  wings  blackifh, 
edged  more  or  lefs  with  light  yellow  ; the  wings 
marked  with  a yellow  ftripe.  So  far  it  much  re- 
fembles  the  European  and  the  New  York  Sifkin, 
and  its  fize  and  fhape  are  the  fame.  It  is  pro- 
bably the  fame  bird,  which,  being  lately  intro- 
duced into  thefe  different  climates,  has  not  yet 
undergone  all  the  change. 

In  the  female,  the  top  of  the  head  is  of  a 
brown-gray,  and  the  cheeks  lemon,  as  alfo  the 
throat. 

It  has  a pleafant  fong,  and  in  that  refpeft 
excels  all  the  birds  of  South  America.  It 
is  found  near  Buenos-Ayres  and  the  Straits 
of  Magellan,  in  the  woods  which  fhelter  it 
from  the  feverity  of  the  cold  and  the  violence 
of  the  winds.  The  one  which  Commerfon 
iaw  was  caught  by  the  foot  between  the  two, 
valves  of  a mufcle. 

The  bill  and  legs  were  cinereous ; the  pupil 
bluifh ; the  mid- toe  joined  by  its  phalanx 
to  the  outer-toe ; the  hind-toe  the  thickeft, 
and  its  nail  the  longeft  of  all ; it  weighed  an 
ounce. 

Total  length  four  inches  and  a half ; the  bill 
five  lines  ; the  alar  extent  eight  inches  ; the  tail 
twenty-two  lines,  fomewhat  forked,  compofed 
of  twelve  quills,  and  projecting  about  an  inch 
beyond  the  wings ; the  wings  coniift  of  only 
fixteen  feathers. 
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IV.  The  Black  Siskin*.  As  there  are 
Black  Goldfinches  with  an  orange  head,  fo  there 
are  Black  Sifkins  with  a yellow  head.  Schwenck- 
feld  faw  one  of  that  colour  in  the  volery  of  a Sile- 
fian  gentleman  ; all  the  plumage  was  black  ex« 
cept  the  top  of  the  head,  which  was  yellowifh. 


* Fringilla  Spinus , Var.  2.  Linn 
Ligurinus , Lad'. 
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The  CATOTOL*. 

“ 

Ffifigillu  Ccitotoly  Gmcl. 

Cacatototl , Ray. 

Ligurinus  Mexicanus  Niger,  Briff. 

The  Black  Mexican  Sijkin,  Lath. 

This  is  the  name  given  in  Mexico  to  a fmall 
bird  of  the  fize  of  our  Silkin,  which  has 
all  the  upper-part  variegated  with  blackifh  ful- 
vous, and  all  the  lower-part  whitifh,  and  the 
legs  cinereous : it  refides  in  plains,  lives  on  the 
feeds  of  a tree  called  by  the  Mexicans  hoauhtli, 

and  fings  agreeably. 

* Specific  character  Variegated  with  blackifh  and  fulvous, 
below  bright  white.” 
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The  ACATECHILI*. 

Fringilla  Mex'tcana,  G me?. 

Ligurinus  Mexicanus,  BrifT. 

Acatechichictli,  Ray. 

The  Mexican  Sijiin , Lath. 

The  little  which  we  know  of  this  bird  evince' 
its  relation  to  the  Siflrin  : its  fize  is  nearly  the 
fame ; its  fong  the  fame  ; and  it  feeds  on  the 
fame  fubftances  ; its  head  and  all  the  upper-part 
oi  the  body  are  greenilh  brown ; the  throat  and  all 
the  under-part  white  lhaded  with  yellow.  The 
Mexican  name  Acatechichictli , fignifies  the  bird 
that  rubs  itfelf  agaittjl  the  reeds ; may  not  this 
allude  to  fome  of  its  habits  ? 


* Specific  chara&er  : — « Greenifh  dufky,  below  whitifh,’1 
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Les  Tan^aras,  BufF. 

TN  the  warm  parts  of  America  is  found  a very 
**■  numerous  genus  of  birds,  fome  of  which  / 
are  called  'angaras  at  Brazil ; and  nomencla- 
tors  have  adopted  this  name  for  all  the  fpecies 
included.  Thefe  birds  have  been  fuppofed  by 
mod  travellers  to  be  a kind  of  Sparrows  ; in  fa£t, 
they  differ  from  the  European  Sparrows  only 
by  their  colours,  and  by  a minute  character, 
that  the  upper  mandible  is  fcolloped  on  both 
Tides  near  the  point.  They  clofely  refemble  the 
Sparrows  in  their  inftindive  habits  : they  fly  low 
and  by  jerks;  their  notes  are  for  the  mod  part 
harfh  ; they  may  be  alfo  reckoned  granivorous, 
for  they  live  upon  very  fmall  fruits  ; they  are 
focial  with  each  other,  and,  like  the  Sparrows, 
are  fo  familiar  as  to  vifit  the  dwellings : they 
fettle  in  dry  grounds,  and  never  in  marihes ; 
they  lay  two  eggs,  and  fometimes,  though  rarely, 
three. 

The  Sparrows  of  Cayenne  have  feldom  more 
eggs,  while  thofe  of  Europe  have  live  or  fix  ; 
and  this  difference  is  perceived  in  general  be- 
tween birds  of  hot  and  thofe  of  temperate  cli- 
mates, i he  hnalnefs  of  the  hatch  is  compen- 
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fated  by  its  frequent  repetition,  love  being  che- 
rifhed  and  maintained  by  the  continual  and  uni- 
form warmth. 

The  whole  genus  of  Tanagres,  of  which  we 
know  more  than  thirty  fpecies,  exclufive  of  va- 
rieties, feems  confined  to  the  new  continent  ; 
for  all  tliofe  which  we  have  received  were  brought 
from  Guiana  and  other  countries  of  America, 
and  not  from  Africa  or  India.  This  multitude 
of  fpecies  is  not  furprifing ; for,  in  general,  the 
number  of  birds  in  the  torrid  zone  is  perhaps 
ten  times  greater  than  in  other  region?,  becaufe 
nature  is  there  more  prolific,  and  lefs  difturbed 
in  her  operations  by  the  interference  of  man  ; 
becaufe  forefts  are  there  more  frequent,  fub- 
fiftence  is  more  plentiful,  and  the  colds  of  win- 
ter are  unknown:  and  the  natives  of  the  tro- 
pical countries,  rioting  in  a perpetual  abundance, 
are  totally  exempted  from  the  rifks  and  dangers 
of  a migration,  and  feldom  are  obliged  even  to 
fliift  from  one  haunt  to  another. 

To  avoid  confufion,  we  £hall  range  the  thirty 
fpecies  of  Tanagres  into  three  divi  lions,  adopting 
the  charaders  from  the  molt  obvious  difference, 
that  of  fize. 
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The  GRAND  TANAGRE. 

\ 

■ > 

1 Tanagra  Magna , Gmel. 

Firjl  Species. 

This  is  reprefented  N°  205,  PL  Enl.  by  the 
appellation  of  the  Tanagre  of  the  Woods  of  Ca- 
yenne ; becaufe  I was  told  that  it  always  came 
out  of  the  extenfive  forefts  : but  M.  Sonini  of 
Manoncour  has  fince  informed  me  that  it  alfo 
lodges  often  in  the  bufhes  in  open  htuations. 
The  male  and  female,  which  are  much  alike, 
commonly  fly  together.  They  live  on  fmall 
fruits,  and  fometimes  eat  the  infe&s  that  prey 
on  plants.  ' , 

The  figure  will  give  a diftindt  idea  of  this 

bird.  It  is  entirely  a new  fpecies.  [A] 

« 

[A]  Specific  cbara&er : — ” Dufky  olive  ; the  forehead  and 
cheeks  ccerulean  ; a black  maxillary  furrow ; the  neck  and  the 
“ lower  part  of  the  rump  red  ; the  eye-brows,  and  a foot  on  the 
“ throat  white.”  It  is  of  the  fizc  of  a thrufh  ; the  under-part  of 
the  body  reddifh. 

< 1 ■■■■■I  1 . _ .ntr  ii  1 ■■  ■ 1 

The  CRESTED  TANAGRE. 

La  Ilouppette,  Buff. 

Tanagra  Crijlata.,  Linn,  and  Gmcl. 

Tanagra  Cayanenfis  Nigra  'Crijlata,  Brill. 

Second  Species. 

This  bird  is  not  quite  fo  large  as  the  preced- 
ing, and  is  proportionally  thicker.  Its  owes  its 

name 
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name  to  a Email  creft  which  it-  can  ereCt  at 
pleafure,  and  which  diftinguifhes  it  from  all  the 
ether  Tanagres. 

It  is  very  common  in  Guiana,  where  it  lives 
on  Email  fruits.  It  has  a Thrill  cry,  like  that  of 
the  Chaffinch,  but  has  not  the  Eong  of  that  bird. 
It  is  found  only  in  the  cleared  fpots.  [A] 

[A]  Specific  character  : — “ Blackifh  ; a gold-coloured  creft ; 
“ the  throat  and  rump  fulvous.”  Thus  deferibed  by  Brisson  : 
— “ Crefted  and  blackifh  ; the  creft  gold-coloured  ; the  feathers 
“ at  the  bafe  of  the  bill  black ; the  throat,  the  lowcft  part  of  the 
4‘  back,  and  the  rump,  dilute  fulvous  ; white  fpots  on  the  wings j 
4C  the  tail-quills  blackifh.”  It  is  fix  inches  and  one  fourth  longj 
its  legs  are  lead-coloured. 


The  VIOLET  TANAGRE. 

t / 

Le  Tangavio* , Buff. 

’Janagra  Bonarienfis , Gmel. 

•# 

Third  Species . 

We  are  indebted  to  the  late  M.  Commerfon 
for  our  knowledge  of  this  bird  : it  is  well  pre- 
ferved  in  his  collection  : he  had  called  it  the 
Black  Bunting  ( Bruant  Noir J,  which  is  very 
improper. — It  is  of  a deep  violet  on  the  body, 
and  even  on  the  belly,  with  fome  greeniffi  re- 
flections on  the  wings  and  tail. 

It  meafures  from  the  end  of  the  bill  to  that 
of  the  tail  eight  inches  ; its  bill  is  blackifh,  and 

* Contra&ed  for  Tangara-violct. 
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eight  or  nine  lines  in  length  ; its  tail,  which  is 
not  taper,  is  three  inches  long,  and  projects 
eighteen  lines  beyond  the  wings ; the  tarfus  is 
about  an  inch  long,  and  blackifh,  as  well  as  the 
toes  ; the  nails  are  thick  and  ftrong. 

In  the  female  the  head  is  of  a fhining  black, 
like  polifhed  fteel ; all  the  reft  of  the  plumage  is 
of  an  uniform  blue.  On  the  upper-part  of  the 
body,  however,  and  on  the  rump,  are  fome  tints 
of  a Ihining  black. 

The  Violet  Tanagre  is  found  at  Buenos- 
Ayres,  and  probably  in  other  parts  of  Paraguay. 
We  are  unacquainted  with  its  mode  of  life.  [A] 

[A]  Specific  chara&er: — “ Black-violet;  the  wings  and  tail 

gloffed  with  green.” 


The  SCARLET  TANAGRE. 

Le  Scarlatte,  Buff. 

*Tanagra  Rubra , var.  Linn. 

Fourth  Species. 

This  bird  is  the  fame  with  the  Cardinal  of 
Briffon,  and  with  the  Scarlet  Sparrow  of  Ed- 
wards. To  it  we  (hould  alfo  refer,  firft,  the 
two  Red  and  Black  Sparrows  of  Aldrovandus  ; 
the  only  difference  being  that  the  one  happened 
to  lofe  its  tail,  and  this  defeat  has  been  convert- 
ed by  Aldrovandus  into  a fpecific  character,  in 
which  error  he  has  been  copied  by  all  the  orni- 

tholo  gifts. 
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thologifts  Secondly,  1 he  77 jcpiranga  of  Mare-* 

grave  f.  Thirdly,  The  Chiltototl%  of  Fernan- 
dez. Fourthly,  and  laftly,  The  Brazilian  Elack- 
bird  of  Belon,  which  received  that  name  from 
thofe  who  firft  imported  it  into  France.  Aldro- 
vandus  has  copied  Belon.  The  deferiptions  coin- 
cide in  every  refped,  except  in  the  fongs  of  thefe 
birds  ; and  I obferved  that  thofe  which  chanted 
were  larger,  had  a brighter  red  tinge  on  the 
plumage,  and  alfo  on  the  fuperior  coverts  of  the 
wings,  &c.  which  makes  it  very  probable  that 
they  were  the  males  ; indeed  in  almoft  all  kinds 
of  birds  it  is  the  males  that  are  mufical. 

It  would  alfo  appear,  that  in  the  male  the 
feathers  on  the  head  are  longer,  and  form  a fort 
of  creft,  as  Edwards  has  figured  it.  This  has  led 
fome  travellers  to  fay  that  there  are  two  kinds  of 
Cardinals  in  Mexico  ; one  crefted,  which  fing3 
agreeably,  and  the  other  fmaller,  which  fings 
not  at  all. 

Thefe  birds  belong  to  the  warm  climates  of 
Mexico,  Peru,  and  Brazil ; but  are  rare  in  Gui- 
ana. Belon  tells  us  that  in  his  time  the  mer- 
chants who  traded  to  Brazil  drew  confiderable 

* Tanagra  Brajilia,  var.  z.  Gmel. 

The  Rumple/s  Blue  and  Red  Indian  Sparro-w,  Will. 

-f-  Mr.  Latham  reckons  the  Tijepiranga  to  be  the  female  of  the 
Hooded  I anagre  (Tanagra  Pileata). 

\ This  is  the  Tanagra  Brajilia  of  Linnaeus,  the  Cardinalis  of 
Briflon,  and  the  Braftlian  Tanager  of  Latham.  Its  fpccific  cha- 
racter “ It  is  fcarlet ; its  wings  and  tail  black.”  It  is  fix  inches 
and  one  fourth  long, 

profit 
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profit  from  the  importation  of  them.  Probably 
the  feathers  were  employed  to  ornament  the 
robes  anti  other  dreiTcs  then  in  fafhion,  and  thefe 
birds  were  more  numerous  than  at  prefent. 

We  may  prefume  that  when  travellers  talk  of 
the  warble  of  the  Cardinal,  they  mean  the  Scar- 
let Tanagre  ; for  the  Crejled  Cardinal  is  of  the 
genus  of  the  Grofbeaks,  and  confequently  a 
lilent  bird.  With  regard  to  this  point  Salerne 
contradids  himfelf  in  the  fame  page.  It  is  uni- 
verfally  admitted  that  this  Tanagre  has  an  agree- 
able warble,  and  is  fufceptible  even  of  inftruc- 
tion.  Fernandez  relates  that  it  is  found  parti- 
cularly at  Totonocapa  in  Mexico,  and  fings 
delightfully. 

We  reckon  the  following  varieties  of  this 
fpecies  : — 

Firft,  The  Spotted  Cardinal *,  mentioned  by 
Brifibn,  which  differs  from  the  Scarlet  Tanagre 
only  becaufe  fome  feathers  of  its  back  and  bread: 
are  edged  with  green,  which  forms  fpots  of  the 
fame  colour,  and  of  a crefcent  fhape.  Aldro- 
vandus  calls  this  The  Short-tailed  Blackbird. 

Secondly,  The  Collared  Cardinal f,  mentioned 
by  Briflon.  It  has  not  only  the  fame  fize  and 
colours  as  the  Scarlet  Tanagre,  but  the  fmall 
coverts,  and  the  edges  of  the  quills  of  the  wings 
are  blue,  and  on  each  fide  of  the  neck  are  two 
great  fpots  of  the  fame  colour,  they  are  conti- 

* Cardinalis  Navius,  Brill'. 

-f  Cardinalis  Toryuatus,  Brill'. 

guous, 
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guous,  and  lhaped  like  a crefcent.  But  BrilTofl 
copies  his  defcriptions  of  the  Collared  and  Spot- 
ted Cardinal  from  Aldrovandus,  who  faw  only 
the  figures  of  thefe  two  birds,  which  renders 
their  very  exiftence  doubtful.  Indeed  I fhould 
not  have  taken  notice  of  them,  did  not  the  no- 
menclators  infert  them  in  their  catalogues. 

Thirdly,  The  Mexican  bird  which  Hernan- 
dez calls  The  Parrot -coloured  Mexican  bird, 
and  which  Briflbn  defcribes  under  the  name  of 
Mexican  Cardinal . Hernandez  fays  only,  “ This 
bird,  from  the  lower  part  of  the  bill  (which  is 
fomewhat  hooked,  and  entirely  cinereous)  as  far 
as  the  tail,  including  the  whole  of  the  belly,  is  of  a 
minium  tinge.  The  fame  colour  is  fpread  over 
the  rump,  and  part  of  the  back ; but  near  the 
wings  it  receives  a greenilh  tinge  that  gradually 
increafes  from  thence  to  the  neck,  which  is  quite 
green.  The  head  has  an  amethyftine  or  hya- 
cinthine  tinge.  The  circle  which  furrounds 
the  pupil  is  very  white,  and  the  orbits  of  a deep 
ccerulean.  The  origin  of  the  wings  is  yellowifh  ; 
their  quills  hyacinthine,  and  marked  with  a 
greenilh  ftreak.  The  tail  is  entirely  amethyf- 
tine, without  any  mixture  of  green,  and  more 
dilute  near  the  end.  The  legs,  which  have  three 
toes  before,  and  one  behind,  are  of  a cinereous- 
violet.” 

Thefe  birds  fly  in  flocks,  and  are  eafily  caught 
with  noofes,  and  other  fnares.  They  are  readily 
tamed  j are  fat,  and  good  to  eat. 
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This  bird  differs  from  the  Scarlet  Tanagre  by 
its  fize  and  plumage  ; it  is  fmaller,  and  of  a light 
flame-colour;  its  bill  is  entirely  of  a lead-colour, 
and  has  none  of  the  peculiar  charafters  ; while 
in  the  Scarlet  Tanagre,  the  upper-part  of  the  bill 
is  of  a deep  black,  and  the  point  of  the  lower 

mandible  black,  the  reft  of  it  white,  and  bellied 
tranfverfely. 

The  Scarlet  Tanagre  is  only  found  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  South  America  ; as  in  Mexico, 
Peru,  and  Brazil.  The  Canada  Tanagre  occurs 
in  many  trafts  in  North  America ; in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Illinois  ^,  in  Louifiana  f,  and  in  Flo- 

f°  that  there  is  no  reafon  to  doubt  that 
thefe  birds  are  of  diftindl  fpecies. 


Tariagra  Rubra , Gmel. 

Cardinalis  Canadenjis,  BiiiT. 

The  Red  Tanagre , Penn,  and  Lath. 
The  Summer  Red-bird , Catefby. 


Fifth  Species. 


»ars  a-piecc,  and  notwithftandi 

the  fum  of  18,000  dollars.”  1 


dinal-bird’s  fltins  and  fruits  . . . The 
thirds  at  fo  high  a price  as  ten  dol- 
ing the  public  diftrefs  fpent  on  them 
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It  is  accurately  defcribed  by  Briflon.  He  has 
properly  obferved,  that  the  red  colour  of  its  plu- 
mage is  much  lighter  than  in  the  Scarlet  Ta- 
nagre.  The  fuperior  coverts  of  the  wings,  and 
the  two  quills  next  the  body,  are  black  ; all  the 
other  quills  of  the  wings  are  brown,  and  edged 
interiorly  with  white  to  their  extremity  ; the  tail 
confifts  of  twelve  black  quills,  terminated  by  a 
fmall  border  of  light  white  ; the  lateral  quills 
are  rather  longer  than  thofe  of  the  middle,, 
which  makes  the  tail  fomewhat  forked.  [A] 

[A]  Specific  charafter  of  the  Tanagra  Rubra: — “ It  is  red  ; 
“ its  wings  and  tail  black  ; its  tail-quills  black  at  the  tip.”  Thus 
defcribed  by  Brisson  : — “ Its  wing-quills  are  dufky,  their  inner 
«c  edges  white  ; the  coverts  of  the  wings  and  its  tail-quills  black, 
« the  margin  of  the  latter  white  at  the  tips.” 


, J 

The  MISSISSIPPI  TANAGRE. 

> ' i 

Tanagra  Mijfijjippenjis,  Gmel. 

i Sixth  Species . 

This  is  a new  fpecies.  It  refemblcs  much  the 
Canada  Tanagre,  only  its  wings  and  tail  are  not 
black,  but  of  the  fame  colour  with  the  reft  of  the 
body.  Its  bill  is  larger  and  thicker  than  in  any 
of  the  Tanagres  ; and  alfo  the  mandibles  are 
convex  and  inflated,  which  is  uncommon  even 
in  any  kind  of  the  birds. — This  character  is 
badly  exprefied  in  the  Planches  Enluminccs. 


THE  MISSISSIPPI  TANAGRE.  an 

It  is  much  inferior  to  the  Scarlet  Tanagre  in 
point  of  fong.  It  whittles  fo  loud  and  fo  fhrill 
that  it  would  ftun  one  in  the  houfe,  and  is  fit 
only  to  be  heard  in  the  fields,  or  the  woods. 
“ In  fummer,”  fays  Dupratz,  “ we  frequently 
hear  this  Cardinal  in  the  forefts,  and  in  winter 
only  on  the  banks  of  rivers  after  it  has  drank  : 
during  that  feafon  it  never  quits  its  lodgment, 
but  guards  the  provifions  which  it  has  ftored. 
Sometimes  it  colledls  as  much  as  a Paris  bufhel 
of  maize,  which  it  covers  artfully  with  leaves, 
and  then  with  fmall  branches  or  flicks,  and  al- 
lows only  a fmall  opening  by  which  to  enter 
into  its  magazine.  ” [A], 

" : - • . “I 

[A]  Specific  character  1 " It  is  entirely  red.’* 


The  BLACK-FACED  TANAGRE. 

Le  Camail,  ou  la  Crwvatte , Buff". 

' Tanagra  Atra , Gmel. 

Tanagra  Melanopis,  Lath. 

Seventh  Species . 

This  new  fpecies  was  prefented  to  the  king’s 
cabinet  by  Sonini  de  Manoncour.  Its  plumage 
is  of  an  uniform  cinereous  ; fomewhat  lighter 
under  the  belly,  except  the  fore-part  and  the 
back  of  the  head,  of  the  throat,  and  of  the  top 
of  the  breaft,  which  are  fpread  with  black.  The 
wings  and  the  tail  are  alfo  cinereous,  but  deeper 

p 2 caft 
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caft  than  the  upper-part  of  the  body ; -the  quills 
of  the  wings  are  edged  exteriorly  with  a lighter 
alh-colour,  and  thofe  of  the  tail  with  a ftill  more 
dilute  fhade. 

This  bird  is  the  feventh  of  this  genus  in 
point  of  fize.  Its  total  length  is  feven  inches  ; 
the  bill  nine  lines ; the  upper  mandible  white  at 
the  bafe  and  black  at  the  tip,  the  lower  is  en- 
tirely black  ; the  tail  is  fomewhat  tapered,  three 
inches  and  one  fourth  long,  and  projects  two 
inches  beyond  the  clofed  wings. 

It  is  found  in  Guiana  in  the  cleared  fpots, 
but  is  very  rare,  and  has  been  noticed  by  no 
author.  [A] 

[A]  Specific  character : — “ It  is  cinereous ; the  foreiide  of  it* 
“ head,  and  the  whole  of  the  lower  part  of  its  neck,  are  black. ’* 


The  BLACK-HEADED  TANAGRE. 

Le  Mordore , Buff. 

Tanagra  Atricapilla,  Gmel. 

Eighth  Species . 

This  is  alfo  a new  fpecics,  and  prefented  by 
Sonini.  It  is  of  the  fame  fize  with  the  preced- 
ing ; its  length  feven  inches  ; its  head,  wings, 
and  tail,  of  a fine  glofly  black ; the  reft  of  the 
body  gilded  dark  brown,  deeper  on  the  fore-part 
of  the  neck  and  on  the  breaft  ; its  legs  are 
brown;  its  tail,  though  tapered,  is  three  inches 

long, 
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long,  and  projects  fifteen  lines  beyond  the 
wings ; the  bill  is  black,  and  nine  lines  long. 

We  are  totally  unacquainted  with  its  habits. 
It  is  found  in  Guiana,  and  is  ftill  more  rare 
than  the  preceding.  [A] 

[A]  Specific  character  of  the  Tanagra  Atricapilla : — “ It  is  ru- 
fous-red  ; its  head,  wings,  and  tail,  black  ; with  a black  furrow 
**  on  the  wings.” 


The  FURROW-CLAWED  TANAGRE. 

L'Onglet , Buff. 

! Tanagra  Striata , Gmel. 

Ninth  Species . 

The  nails  have  on  each  fide  a fmall  furrow, 
running  parallel  to  the  edges.  It  was  brought 
by  Commerfon,  and  as  it  refembles  the  Ta- 
nagres  in  every  other  refpe£t,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  it  came  from  South  America. 

The  head  of  this  bird  is  ftriped  with  black 
and  blue  ; the  anterior  part  of  the  back  is  black- 
ifh,  and  the  pofterior  bright  orange ; the  upper 
coverts  of  the  tail  olive  brown ; the  upper  co- 
verts of  the  wings,  their  quills,  and  thofe  of  the 
tail,  are  black,  edged  exteriorly  with  blue  ; all 
the  under-part  of  the  body  is  yellow. 

Total  length  near  feven  inches  ; the  bill  eight 
lines,  and  furrowed  near  the  point  as  in  the 
Tanagres  ; the  tarfus  nine  lines,  aud  the  mid- 
toe the  fame. 

* 3 
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Commerfon  has  left  no  particulars  with  re- 
gard to  its  habits.  [A] 

[A]  Specific  chara&er  of  the  Tanagra  Striata : — ,e  It  is  black, 
**  yellow  below  ; its  head  liriped  with  ccerulcan  and  black ; the 
“ loweft  part  of  its  back  orange.” 


The  BLACK  TANAGRE,  and  the 
RUFOUS  TANAGRE. 

Tenth  Species . 

Sonini  informs  us,  that  thefe  conftitute  only- 
one  fpecies,  and  that  the  one  reprefented  PL 
Enl.  No.  179,7%*.  2j  is  the  male,  and  that  of 
No.  711,  the  female.  The  female  is  entirely 
rufous,  and  the  male  entirely  black,  except  a 
white  fpot  on  the  top  of  each  wing. — They  are 
common  in  the  cleared  parts  of  Guiana  ; and, 
like  the  others,  eat  fmall  fruits,  and  fometimes  in- 
feds.  Their  cry  is  fhrill,  and  they  have  no  fong. 
They  appear  in  pairs,  and  never  in  flocks. 


The  TURQUOISE  TANAGRE. 

Lc  Turquin,  Buff. 

1 Tanagra  Brajilienfts,  Linn. 

‘ Tanagra  Brajilienjis  Caerulea , Briff.  and  Klein. 

Blot o toll,  feu  Avis  Spicat  Mayzii,  Ray. 

Eleventh  Species. 

All  the  lower  parts  of  the  body,  the  upper- 
part  of  the  head,  and  the  fides  of  the  neck,  are 

deep 
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deep  or  turquoife-blue  j the  forehead,  the  wings, 
and  the  tail,  are  black  ; there  are  alfo  fome  fpots 
of  black  near  the  legs,  and  a broad  bar  of  the 
fame  below  the  breaft. — This  bird  is  found  in 
Guiana,  but  is  not  frequent. 


The  RED- BREASTED  TANAGRE. 

Li  Bee  D' Argent,  Buff. 

7‘anagra  Jacapa,  Linn. 

Lanins  Carbo,  Pall. 

Cardinalis  Purpurea,  Briff. 

! Twelfth  Species . 

The  French  fettlers  in  Cayenne  have  given 
this  bird  the  name  of  Silver-Bill  ( Bee- cT Argent )y 
which  exprefles  a remarkable  fpecific  character  ; 
viz.  that  the  bafe  of  the  lower  mandible  ex- 
tends under  the  eyes,  and  forms  on  each  fide  a 
thick  plate,  which,  when  the  bird  is  alive,  looks 
like  the  brighteft  filver ; but  this  luftre  tarnilhes 
after  death.  It  is  imperfe&ly  reprefented  in  the 
Planches  Enluminees.  Edwards  has  given  an  ex- 
cellent figure  of  this  bird  under  the  name  of 
Red-brea/led  Black-bird ; he  is  deceived  indeed 
in  regard  to  the  genus,  but  he  has  hit  the  dis- 
criminating features. 

The  total  length  is  fix  inches  and  a half,  and 
that  of  the  bill  nine  lines,  which  is  black  on  the 

P 4 upper- 
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upper-part ; the  head,  throat,  and  bread,  are 
purple,  and  the  reft  of  the  body  black,  with 
fome  purple  tints.  The  iris  is  brown.  The  fe- 
male diffeis  from  the  male,  not  only  in  the 
colour  of  its  bill,  but  in  thofe  of  its  plumage  ; the 
upper-part  of  its  body  is  brown,  with  fome 
fhades  of'  obfcure  purple,  and  the  under-part 
leddifh  ; the  tail  and  wings  are  brown. 

Another  difcriminating  charader  of  the  male, 
is  a loit  of  half  collar  round  the  occiput,  formed 
by  long  purple  briftles,  which  projed  near  three 
lines  beyond  the  feathers.  We  are  indebted  to 
Sonini  for  this  remark  5 and  alio  for  our  ac- 
quaintance with  this  and  all  the  other  Tanagres 
of  Guiana. 

This  bird  is  more  numerous  than  any  of 
the  Tanagres  in  the  Ifland  of  Cayenne  and  in 
Guiana  j and  it  piobably  occurs  in  many  other 
warm  countries  of  America,  for  Fernandez  gives 
the  fame  account  of  a Mexican  bird  that  fre- 
quents the  vicinity  of  the  mountains  of  Tepuz- 
cullula.  It  feeds  upon  fmall  fruits,  and  alfo 
upon  the  large  pulpy  produce  of  the  bananas, 
&c.  when  they  are  ripe  ; but  eats  no  infeds. 
It  haunts  the  cleared  fpots,  and  does  not  fhun 
the  neighbourhood  of  dwellings,  and  even  vifits 
the  gardens.  However,  the  Red-breafted  Tana- 
gres are  alio  very  common  in  defert  trads,  and 
even  in  the  glades  of  the  forefts  ; for  in  fpots 
where  the  trees  are  levelled  by  the  hurricanes, 
and  where  the  iuu  darts  his  burning  rays,  there 
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are  generally  fome  of  thefe  birds,  though  al- 
ways in  pairs,  and  never  in  flocks. 

Their  neft  is  cylindrical,  and  fomewhat 
curved,  which  they  fallen  horizontally  between 
the  branches,  the  entrance  being  below ; fo  that 
the  rain,  from  whatever  dire&ion  it  beats,  can-' 
not  penetrate.  It  is  fix  inches  long,  and  four 
inches  and  a half  in  diameter ; it  is  conftrudled 
with  flraws  and  the  dry  leaves  of  the  Indian 
flowering  reed  *,  and  the  bottom  is  well  lined 
with  broader  portions  of  the  fame  leaves : 
— it  is  generally  fixed  in  the  loftieft  trees.  The 
female  lays  two  elliptical  eggs,  which  are  white, 
and  covered  at  the  thick  end  with  fmall  fpots  of 
light  red,  which  melts  away  as  it  approaches  the 
other  end. 

Some  nomenclators  have  given  this  bird  the 
name  of  Cardinal,  but  improperly  : others  have 
fuppofed  that  there  is  an  obvious  variety  in 
this  fpecies.  In  Mauduifs  cabinet  we  faw 
a bird  whofe  plumage  is  pale  rofe-colour, 
variegated  with  gray;  I am  rather  inclined  to 
think,  that  this  difference  is  occafioned  by 
moulting.  [A] 

* Canna  Indie  a,  Linn. 

[A]  Specific  charader  of  the  Tanagrajacapa It  is  black, 
“ its  front,  throat,  and  breafi:  fcarlet.”  Thus  deferibed  by  Brif- 
fon?  Male,  “ dull  purple;  the  quills  of  the  wings  and  of  the 
tail,  and  the  thighs,  glofiy  black.”  Fetnal, “ above  dulky, 
mixed  with  dull  purple  j^below  tawny  ; the  quills  of  the  wings 
and  of  the  tail  dulky.”  The  Mexican  name  is  Cbichiltototl. 
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The  SAINT  DOMINGO  TANAGRE. 

L' E/clave,  Buff. 

Tanagra  Dominica,  Linn.  Gmcl.  and  Briff. 

"Thirteenth  Species. 

This  Tanagre  is  called  the  Slave  in  Saint  Do- 
mingo  ; and  yet  we  are  not  told  whether  it  can 
be  ored  in  a cage,  or  is  gentle  and  familiar  as 
the  name  ieems  to  import.  Perhaps  it  owes  the 
appellation  to  this  circumftance  : — the  Crefted 
Ply- catcher  in  Saint  Domingo,  and  the  Forked- 
tail  Fly-catcher  of  Canada,  are  termed  Tyrants , 
and  are  much  larger  and  ftronger  than  this  bird, 
which  alfo  feeds  on  infe&s. 

The  Saint  Domingo  Tanagre  bears  fome  re- 
femblance  to  the  Thrufhes  ; the  colours,  and  par- 
ticularly the  fpeckles  on  the  bread:,  are  fimilar  in 
both,  and,  like  the  reft  of  its  genus,  it  has  the 
upper  mandible  fcalloped. 

The  head,  the  upper-part  of  the  neck,  the 
back,  the  rump,  the  fcapular  feathers,  and 
the  fuperior  coverts  of  the  wings,  are  of  an 
uniform  colour;  all  the  under-part  of  the  body 
is  of  a dirty  white,  varied  with  brown  fpots, 
that  occupy  the  middle  of  each  feather;  the 
wing-cjuills  are  brown,  edged  exteriorly  with 
olive,  and  interiorly  with  dirty-white  ; the  two 
middle  quills  of  the  tail  are  brown,  the  reft  of 
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the  fame  colour,  with  an  olive  border  on  their 
inner- fide  ; the  tail  isfomewhat  forked  ; the  legs 
are  brown.  [A]  . 

[A]  Specific  character  of  the  T anagra  Dominica : — “ It  is 
“ fpotted  with  black,  above  dulky-olive,  below  whitifh.”  Thus 
deferibed  by  Briffon  : “ Above  dulky,  below  dirty-white,  varie- 
tl  gated  with  dulky  longitudinal  fpots ; the  quills  of  its  wings  and 
" of  its  tail  dulky,  their  outer-edges  olive.” 


The  BISHOP  TANAGRE. 

Le  Bluet , Buff". 

Tanagra-EpiJ, copus , Linn.  Gmel.  Brifi*.  and  Saler. 

The  Sjacu,  Edw. 

Fourteenth  Species. 

It  is  larger  than  thofe  which  form  the  fecond 
divifion  of  Tanagres*.  In  the  male,  all  the 
upper-part  of  the  body  is  bluifh-gray ; and  in 
the  female,  all  the  upper-part  of  the  head  is  of  a 
yellowifh-green,  and  all  the  upper-part  of  the 
body,  the  back,  the  upper  furface  of  the  quills, 
the  wings,  and  of  the  tail,  olive-brown,  globed 
with  violet ; the  broad  bar  on  the  wings,  which 
is  light-olive,  is  diftiriguiihed  from  the  brown  on 
the  back. 

Some  fentences  are  omitted  here  containing  the  author’s 
reafons  for  rejeding  the  appellation  given  this  bird  of  Cayenne 
Bijbop,  and  for  adopting  that  of  Bluet. 


Thefe 
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Thefe  birds  are  very  common  in  Cayenne; 
they  haunt  the  fkirts  of  the  forefts,  plantations* 
and  places  that  have  been  long  cleared,  where 
they  feed  upon  (mall  fruits.  They  are  never 
feen  in  large  bodies,  but  always  in  pairs.  They 
lodge  at  night  among  the  leaves  of  the  palm- 
trees,  at  their  junction,  near  the  ftem,  and  make 
nearly  the  fame  noife  that  our  Sparrows  do 
among  the  willows  ; for  they  have  no  fong,  and 
their  cry  is  fharp  and  unpleafant.  [A] 

[A]  Specific  cli3ra£fcer  oFthe  ^Tunagva-Iupiftcopuz  Itis  cinere— 
“ OU s,  its  wings  and  tail  ccerulean  externally.” 


The  RED-HEADED  TANAGRE. 

Le  Rouge-Cap,  Buff. 

lanagra  Gularis,  Linn.  Gmel. 

Cardinalis  Americans,  Brill'. 

Fifteenth  Species. 

The  head  is  tinged  with  a beautiful  red ; all 
the  upper-part  of  the  body  is  of  a fine  black ; 
it  has  a narrow  long  fpot  of  black  on  the  breaft, 
with  purple  fpeckles  ; the  legs  and  the  upper 
mandible  black ; the  lower  mandible,  yellow  at 
the  bafe  and  black  at  the  tip. — The  fpecies  is 
not  very  common  in  Guiana  ; nor  are  we  cer- 
tain whether  it  is  found  any  where  elfe.  [A] 

[A]  Specific  chara&er  of  the  Tartagra  Gulans  • — **  It  is  black, 
**  white  below,  its  head  red,  its  throat  purple.”  Thus  deferibed 
by  BrilTon  : “ Above  glofiy  black,  below  fnowy;  the  head  and 
“ the  upper -part  of  the  throat  fcarlet  j the  tail-quills  blackilh.” 

The 
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The  GREEN  TANAGRE. 

Le  Tanagra  Vert  du  Brcjil , Buff. 

' Tanagra  Virens , Linn,  and  GmeL 

Tanagra  Brajslienjis  Viridis,  Briff. 

Sixteenth  Species . 

This  bird,  which  we  know  only  from  BrifTon’s 
defcription,  is  larger  than  the  Houfe- Sparrow : 
all  the  upper-part  of  the  body  green ; on  each 
fide  of  the  head  is  perceived  a black  fpot  be- 
tween the  bill  and  the  eye,  under  which  is  a bar 
of  very  brilliant  beryl,  that  extends  quite  along 
the  lower  mandible ; the  fmalleft  fuperior  co- 
verts are  of  a very  brilliant  fea-green,  the  others 
green. 

The  throat  is  of  a fine  black  ; the  lower-part 
of  the  neck  yellow,  and  all  the  reft  of  the  under- 
part  of  the  body  yellowifh-green ; the  wings, 
when  clofed,  appear  of  a green  running  into 
blue;  the  quills  of  the  tail  the  fame  colour, 
except  the  two  intermediate  ones,  which  are 
green. 

BrilTon,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  what 
we  know  of  this  bird,  tells  us,  that  it  is  found  in 
Mexico,  Peru,  and  Brazil.  [A] 

[A]  Specific  chara&er  of  the  Tanagra  Virens  : — <e  It  Is  green, 
“ yellow  below,  its  ftraps  and  throat  black,  with  a blue  ilripe  on 
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The  OLIVE  TANAGRE. 

L ’ Olivet,  Buff. 

■ Tanagra  Olivacea  Gmel. 

Seventeenth  Species . 

V/e  have  given  this  name,  becaufe  the  plu- 
mage is  of  an  olive-green,  deeper  on  the  upper- 
part  of  the  body,  and  lighter  on  the  under ; the 
great  quills  of  the  wings  have  a flill  darker 
lhade,  for  they  are  almofl;  brown,  and  fhew  only 
greenilh  reflections. 

Its  length  is  almofl:  fix  inches,  and  its  wings 
reach  to  the  middle  of  the  tail.— It  was  brought 
from  Cayenne  by  Sonini  de  Manoncour.  [A] 

[A]  Specific  chara&er  of  the  Tanagra  Olivacea  “ It  is  olive, 
“ its  throat  and  breafl  yellow,  its  belly  white ; the  quills  of  its 
“ wings  and  tail  dufky,  white  at  the  edge.”  It  is  found  alfo  ia 
New  York. 


The  feventeen  preceding  fpecies  form  what 
we  call  the  Great  Tanagres  : — we  fhall  now  de- 
feribe  thofe  which  are  of  the  medium  fize,  and 
which  are  not  fo  numerous. 


The 
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The  BLACK  and  BLUE  TANAGRE. 


Le  Tanagra  Diable-Enrbume , BufF. 

Tanagra  Mexicana,  Linn,  and  Gmel. 

Tanagra  Cayanenjis  Caerulea , BrifT. 

The  Black  and  Blue  Titmoufe,  Edw. 

Firjl  Middle  Species, 

, % r 

The  Creoles  of  Cayenne  call  this  The  Rheum - 
Devil : its  plumage  is  mixed  with  blue,  yellow, 
and  black ; the  upper-part  and  Tides  of  the  head, 
the  throat,  the  neck,  and  the  rump,  and  the 
anterior  part  of  the  back,  are  black,  without  any 
tinge  of  blue ; the  fmall  coverts  of  the  wings 
are  of  a fine  fea-green,  and  at  the  top  of  the 
wing  take  a violet  caft;  the  laft  of  thefe  fmali 
coverts  is  black,  terminated  vith  violet-blue  ; the 
. quills  of  the  wings  black ; the  large  ones  (the 
firft  excepted)  are  edged  exteriorly  with  green 
as  far  as  the  middle ; the  great  coverts  are  black, 
edged  exteriorly  with  violet-blue ; the  quills  of 
the  tail  are  black,  (lightly  edged  on  the  out- 
fide  with  blue-violet,  as  far  as  their  ends ; the 
firft  quill  on  each  fide  has  not  this  border, 
they  are  all  gray  below;  a light  yellow  copper- 
colour  is  fpread  on  the  breaft  and  belly,  the  Tides 
of  which  and  the  coverts  of  the  thighs  are  inter- 
fperfed  with  black  feathers  tipt  with  violet-blue 

and  alfo  with  Tome  yellow  feathers  fpotted  with 
black. 

Total 
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Total  length  five  inches  and  a half  • the  bill 
fix  lines  ; the  tail  an  inch  and  ten  lines,  and 
ftretches  an  inch  beyond  the  wings.— It  is  found 
in  Guiana,  but  is  not  frequent:— we  are  un- 
acquainted with  its  hiftory. 

Brilfon  thinks  that  this  bird  is  the  Teoauhtototl 
cl  1 ernandez  ; but  this  naturalift  only  fays,  that  it 
is  about  the  fize  of  a Sparrow,  its  bill  fhort,  the 
upper-part  of  the  body  blue,  and  the  under 
yellowifli  white,  with  black  wings : from  a de- 
feription  fo  incomplete,  it  is  impoflible  to  decide 
the  identity.  Fernandez  adds,  that  the  Teoauh- 
tototl  frequents  the  valleys  and  hills  of  Tetzocan 
in  Mexico ; that  it  is  good  eating ; that  its 
fong  is  unplealant ; and  that  it  is  not  bred  in 
houfes.  [A] 

[A]  Specific  character  of  the  Tanagra  Mexicana  : — “ It  is 
*f  black,  below  yellowifli,  its  bread  and  rump  blue.”  Thus  de- 
scribed by  Briflon  : “ Above  glofly-black,  below  yellowilh-white, 
“ the  Tides  fpotted  with  black  and  blue ; the  head,  the  lower-part 
“ of  the  neck,  the  bread,  and  the  rump  blue ; the  quills  of  the 
•*  tail  glofly-black.” 


The  GRAY-I-IEADED  TANAGRE. 

Le  Vcrderoux , BulF. 

'Tanagra  Guianenjis,  Gmel. 


Seco?id  Middle  Species. 

The  whole  plumage  of  this  bird  is  gre'enifh> 
except  the  front,  which  is  rufous  from  both  fides, 
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©ft  which  two  bars  of  the  fame  colour  extend 
from  the  front  to  the  rife  of  the  red  ; the  reft  of 
the  head  is  aftt-gray. 

Total  length  five  inches  and  four  lines  ; that 
of  the  bill  feven  lines,  and  that  of  the  legs  eight 
lines  : the  tail  is  not  tapered,  and  the  wings, 
when  clofed,  do  not  quite  reach  the  middle. 

We  are  indebted  to  Sonini  de  Manoncour  for 
this  fpecies,  which  is  new.  It  is  found  in  the 
extenfive  forefts  of  Guiana ;■ — but  we  are  un*- 
acquainted  with  its  hiftory. 


The  RUFOUS-HEADED  TANAGRE*. 

\ 


Le  Paffe-vert,  Buff. 

Tanagra  Cayana,  Linn,  and  Grtfel. 

Tanagra  Cayanenfu  Viridis,  BrilT. 

The  upper-part  of  the  head  is  rufous ; the 
upper-part  of  the  neck,  the  lower-part  of  the  back 
and  the  rump  are  of  a pale-gold  yellow,  fhining 
like  raw  filk,  and  in  certain  pofitions  there  ap- 
pears a delicate  tint  of  green  ; the  fides  of  the 
head  are  black ; the  higher-part  of  the  back, 
the  fcapular  feathers,  the  fmall  fuperior  coverts 
of  the  wings  and  thofe  of  the  tail  are  green. 

The  throat  is  blue-gray ; the  reft  of  the 
under-part  of  the  body  fhines  with  a confufed 


This  bird  was  by  miftake  ranked 
ndw  reflored  to  its  proper  place. 


among  the  Sparrows : it  is 
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mixture  of  pale-gold  yellow,  rufous,  and  blue^ 
gray>  and  each  of  thele  predominates  according 
to  the  light  in  which  the  bird  is  viewed  ; the 
quills  of  the  wings  and  of  the  tail  are  brown, 
with  a border  of  gold-green  *. 

In  the  female,  tne  upper-part  of  the  body  is 
green,  and  the  under  of  a dull-yellow,  with  fome 
greenifh  reflexions. 

Thefe  birds  are  very  common  in  Cayenne, 
where  the  Creoles  call  them  Daupbinois ; they  in- 
habit only  the  cleared  tracts,  and  even  come  near 
the  plantations  ; they  feed  on  fruits,  and  deftroy 
vaft  quantities  of  bananas  and  Indian  pears  ; they 
confume  alfo  the  crops  of  rice  when  in  maturity  ; 
the  male  and  female  commonly  follow  each 
ether,  but  they  do  not  fly  in  flocks,  only  a 
number  of  them  is  fometimes  feen  together 
among  fields  of  rice. — They  have  no  fong  or 
warble,  and  only  a fhort  thrill  cry.  [A] 

* In  fome  individuals,  the  rufous  at  the  top  of  the  head  de- 
feends  much  lower  on  the  neck ; in  others,  this  colour  extends  on 
the  one  hand  upon  the  bread:  and  the  belly,  and  on  the  other,  upon 
the  neck  and  all  the  upper-lide  of  the  body,  and  the  green  of  the 
wing-feathers  has  a changing  blue  call. 

\ 

[A]  Specific  character  of  the  'Tanagra  Cayana:  — “ It  is  ful- 
“ vous,  its  back  green,  its  cap  rufous,  its  cheeks  black.” 
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VARIETY. 

Le  Pa£'c-Vert  a Tcte  Bkut,  Buff. 


Linnseus  defcribes  a bird  refembling  much  the 
preceding.  The  fore-part  of  the  neck,  the 
breaft,  and  the  belly  are  golden-yellow ; the 
back  greenifh-yellow  ; the  wings  and  the  tail 
green,  without  any  mixture  of  yellow.  It 
differs  however  in  having  its  head  of  a bright 
blue. 


The  GREEN-HEADED  TANAGRE. 

he  Tricolor , Buff. 

Tanagra  Tricolor , Gmel. 

Tanagra  Cayanenju  <varia  Cblorocephalos,  Briff. 

Fourth  Middle  Species. 

Brought  from  Cayenne  by  Sonini.  The  plu- 
mage confifts  of  three  colours  ; red,  green,  and 
blue,  which  are  all  very  bright.  The  two  birds 
reprefented  in  N°  33  of  the  Planches  Enluminees , 
feem  to  belong  to  the  fame  fpecies,  and  perhaps 
differ  only  in  fex ; for  in  the  one  the  head 
is  green  and  in  the  other  blue ; in  the  former, 
the  upper-part  of  the  neck  is  red,  and  in  the 
latter  green : — and  thefe  are  almoft  the  foie 
differences. 
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We  have  feen  in  the  cabinet  of  M.  Aubrl, 
Re£toi  of  St.  Louis,  one  of  thefe  in  high  pre- 
fervation,  and  laid  to  have  come  from  the 
Straits  of  Magellan ; but  it  is  not  very  probable 
that  the  fame  bird  fhould  inhabit  the  torrid  cli- 
mate of  Cayenne,  and  the  dreary  frozen  trails 
of  Patagonia. 


The  GRAY  TANAGRE. 

Le  Gris-Olive , Buff. 

Tanagra  Gri/ea,  Gmel.. 

» Fifth  Middle  Species. 

The  under-part  of  the  body  is  gray,  the  upper 
olive.  It  occurs  both  in  Guiana  and  Louifiana. 


The  PARADISE  TANAGRE. 

Le  Septicolor,  Buff. 

Tanagra  Tatao,  Linn,  and  Gmel. 

Avicula  de  Tatao , Seba. 

Tanagra,  Ray,  Will,  and  Briff. 

The  Titrnoufe  of  Paradife , Edvv. 

Sixth  Middle  Species. 

The  plumage  is  variegated  with  feven  co- 
lours : fine  green  on  the  head,  and  the  fmall 
fuperior  coverts  of  the  wings ; glofi'y  black  on 
the  upper-parts  of  the  neck  and  back,  on  the 
middle  quills  of  the  wings,  and  on  the  upper 

fur- 
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furface  of  the  quills  of  the  tail ; brilliant  fire-colour 
on  the  back  ; orange-yellow  on  the  rump ; violet- 
blue  on  the  throat,  the  lower-part  of  the  neck, 
and  the  great  fuperior  coverts  of  the  wings;  deep 
gray  on  the  under-furface  of  the  tail ; and,  laftly, 
fine  fea-green  on  all  the  under-part  of  the  body 
from  the  breaft.  Thefe  colours  are  all  exceed- 
ingly bright,  and  well  defined. 

It  does  not  affume  the  vivid  red  on  the  back 
till  grown  up,  and  the  female  never  has  that  co- 
lour ; the  lower-part  of  her  back  too  is  orange 
like  the  rump,  and  in  general  her  tints  are  more 
dilute,  and  not.  fo  diftinftly  defined  as  thofe  of 
the  male — But  there  is  ftill  fame  diverfity  in  the 
difpofition  of  the  colours  ; fome  males  have  the 
bright  red  on  the  rump  as  well  as  on  the  back  ; 
and  in  many  others  both  the  back  and  rump  are 
entirely  of  a gold  colour. 

The  male  and  female  are  nearly  of  the  fame 
lize,  being  five  inches  long  * the  bill  only  fix 
lines,  and  the  legs  eight  lines  ; the  tail  is  fome- 
what  forked,  and  the  wings  reach  to  the  middle 
of  it. 

Thefe  birds  appear  in  numerous  flocks.  They 
feed  upon  the  tender  half-formed  fruits  which 
grow  on  a certain  large  tree  in  Guiana.  They 
arrive  in  the  ifland  of  Cayenne  when  this  tree 
is  in  bloffom,  and  depart  foon  afterwards,  pene- 
tiating  probably  into  the  interior  parts  of  the 
i.ountry  when  the  fame  fruits  are  later  in  com- 
ing  to  matqrity,  They  make  their  appearance  in 

the 
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the  inhabited  parts  of  Guiana  commonly  about 
the  middle  of  September,  and  flay  about  fix 
weeks ; they  return  again  in  April  or  May. 
Indeed  they  feem  to  feek  always  the  fame  food  ; 
and  when  any  of  thofe  trees  is  in  blow,  we  may 
certainly  expeft  to  find  a number  of  thefe  birds. 

They  breed  not  during  their  refidence  in  Gui- 
ana. Marcgrave  tells  us  that  in  Brazil  they  are 
kept  in  the  cage,  and  fed  on  meal  and  bread.  They 
have  no  warble,  and  their  cry  is  fhort  and  fharp. 

We  muft  not  with  Briflon  range  the  Talao 
with  this  fpecies ; for  the  defcription  given  by 
Seba  is  not  at  all  applicable  to  it : “ The  Talao,” 
lays  Seba,  “ has  its  plumage  beautifully  varie- 
gated with  pale  green,  with  black,  with  yellow, 
and  with  white  ; the  feathers  of  the  head  and 
breaft  are  finely  lhaded  with  pale  green,  and 
with  black  ; and  the  bill,  the  legs,  and  the  toes, 
are  deep  black.”  Befides,  what  demonftratively 
proves  it  to  be  not  the  fame  bird,  the  author 
adds,  that  it  is  very  rare  in  Mexico ; whereas 
the  Paradife  Tanagres  we  have  feen  arrive  there 
in  very  great  numbers. 


The  BLUE  TANAGRE, 

' Tanagra  Mcxicana,  var.  Gmd. 

Tanagra^  Barbadtnfis  Cccrula,  BriiT. 

Seventh  Middle  Species. 

Its  head,  throat,  and  the  under-part  of  the 
neck,  are  of  a fine  blue  ; the  back  of  the  head, 

the 
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the  upper-part  of  the  neck,  the  back,  the  wings, 
and  the  tail,  black  ; the  fuperior  coverts  of  the 
wings  black,  and  edged  with  blue  ; the  bread, 
and  the  reft  of  the  under-part  of  the  body,  fine 
white. 

On  comparing  this  with  what  Seba  calls  the 
American  Sparrow , they  appear  to  be  the  fame, 
differing  only  perhaps  in  age  and  fex.  Briflon 
feems  to  have  amplified  the  imperfect  account 
of  Seba  ; but  as  he  does  not  produce  his  autho- 
rities, we  cannot  lay  any  weight  on  his  defcrip- 
tion. 

Seba’s  bird  came  from  Barbadoes ; ours  from 
Cayenne. 


The  BLACK-THROATED  TANAGRE. 

Eighth  Middle  Species. 

This  fpecies  is  new.  It  was  found  in  Guiana, 
And  brought  home  by  Sonini  de  Manoncour. 

The  head,  and  all  the  upper-part  of  the  body, 
olive-green  ; the  throat  black  ; the  breaft  orange  ; 
the  fides  of  the  neck,  and  all  the  under-part  of 
the  body,  fine  yellow  ; the  fuperior  coverts  of 
the  wings,  the  quills  of  the  wings,  and  of  the 
tail,  brown,  and  edged  with  olive  ; the  upper 
mandible  black,  the  lower  gray  ; and  the  legs 
blackifh. 
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The  HOODED  TANAGRE. 

La  Coijfe  Noire,  BufF. 

T'anagra  Pileata,  Gmel. 

Is  into  Middle  Species . 

The  total  length  of  this  bird  is  four  inches  and 
•ten  lines  ; its  bill  is  black,  and  nine  lines  long  ; 
all  the  under-part  of  the  body  is  white,  flightly 
varied  with  cinereous  • the  upper-part  of  the 
head  is  glolTy  black,  which  extends  on  each  fide 
of  the  neck  in  a black  bar,  diftindtly  marked  on 
•the  white  ground  of  the  throat,  which  makes  thp 
bird  look  as  if  it  were  hooded  with  black.  The 
quills  of  the  tail  are  not  tapered,  and  are  all 
twenty- one  lines  long,  and  extend  an  inch  be- 
, y°nd  the  wings  ; the  legs  are  nine  lines  long. 

The  Tiyepiranga  of  Marcgrave,  which  Brifion 
terms  the  Cinereous  'Tanagre  of  Brazil , would 
refemble  this  bird  exactly,  if  Marcgrave  had 
mentioned  the  black  hood  : and  this  renders  it 
probable  that  the  one  which  we  have  deferibed 
is  the  male,  and  that  of  Marcgrave  the  female 
of  the  fame  fpecies. 

1 hey  are  found  in  Brazil  and  Guiana ; but 
we  are  not  acquainted  with  their  hiftory. 
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SMALL  TANAGRES. 

The  middle-frzed  Tanagres  which  have  been 
.above  enumerated,  are  in  general  not  larger 
than  a Linnet. — Thofe  which-  we  are  going  to 
.defcribe  are  fenfibly  fmaller,  and  exceed  not  the 
laze  of  a Wren. 


The  RED-HEADED  TANAGRE. 

• 

Le  Router  din  *,  Buff. 

Fanagra-Gyrola , Linn,  and  GmeL 

Tanagr.a  Peruviana  Viridis,  Briff. 

Fringilla  Fedor e Cceruleo,  Klein. 

F ring  ilia  Viridis  3 Capite  Spadiceo , Aft.  Petr. 

Fbe  Red-beaded  Greenfinch , Edvv, 

Firji  Small  Species. 

Its  head  is  green  ; its  body  entirely  rufous, 
except  a light  blue  fpot  on  the  breaft,  and  a 
yellow  fpot  on  the  top  of  the  wing. 

This  fpecies  appears  in  many  parts  of  South 
America  ; in  Peru  | , Surinam  p,  and  Cayenne. 
It  would  feem  that  it  migrates,  for  it  is  not 
found  in  the  fame  place  the  whole  year.  It 
arrives  in  Guiana  twice  or  thrice  annually,  to 
leed  upon  fmall  fruit  that  grows  on  a large  tree, 
on  which  it  perches  in  flocks ; and  again  departs, 
probably  after  the  provifions  are  confumed.  As 
thefe  birds  are  not  frequent,  and  always  avoid 

* formed  from  Roux-vcrd.  f Edwards,.  t Briffon 
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the  cleared  and  inhabited  fpots,  their  habits  have 
not  been  obferved.  [A] 

[A]  Specific  character  of  the  Tanagra-Gyrola “ It  is  green, 
u its  head  red,  its  collar  yellow,  its  bread  blue.” 


The  SYACU  TANAGRE. 

Second  Small  Species. 

The  two  birds  reprefented  in  the  Planches 
Enluminees , No.  133,%.  1,  No.  301,  fig.  1,  feem 
to  belong  to  the  fame  fpecies,  and  differ  perhaps 
only  in  the  fex.  It  is  likely  that  the  white- 
bellied  one  is  the  female,  and  the  green-bellied 
one  the  male. 

We  give  them  the  name  of  Syacou , con- 
tracted from  the  Brazilian  appellation  Sayacou ; for 
we  have  no  doubt  that  what  Briffon  terms  the 
Variegated  Tanagre  of  Brazil  is  the  fame  kind. 

Thefe  two  birds  were  brought  from  Cayenne, 
where  they  are  rare. , [A] 

/ 

[A]  The  lad  of  thefe  birds  is  the  Tanagra-Syaca  of  Gmelin, 
the  T'anagra  Braftlienfis  Varia  of  Briffon.  Its  fpecific  character  : — 
" Hoary,  its  wings  fomewhat  blue.”  The  fird  is  the  Tanagre 
P undata  of  Gmelin,  the  Tanagra  Viridis  Indie  a P undata  of  Brif- 
fon, and  the  Spotted  Tanager  of  Latham.  Its  fpecific  character : — . 
“ Green,  dotted  with  black  ; below  ycliowilh  white.” 
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The  ORGANIST. 

! Third  Small  Species. 

Such  is  the  name  this  little  bird  receives  at 
St.  Domingo  ; becaufe  it  founds  all  the  notes  of 
the  odtave,  riling  from  the  bafe  to  the  treble. 
This  fort  of  fong,  which  implies  that  the  ear  of 
this  bird  is  organized  fimilarly  to  the  human 
ear,  is  not  only  fingular,  but  very  pleafant.  The 
Chevalier  Fabre  Deffiayes  has  informed  me  in  a 
letter,  that  in  the  fouth  of  St.  Domingo  on  the 
high  mountains,  there  is  a fmall  bird  very  rare 
and  famous,  called  the  Mujician , whofe  fong  can 
be  written.  We  prefume  that  this  is  the  fame 
with  the  Organijl.  But  ftill  we  ffiould  doubt  of 
the  regular  fucceilion  of  mufical  founds  ; for  we 
had  not  the  bird  alive.  It  was  prefented  by  the 
Count  de  Noe,  who  had  brought  it  from  the 
Spaniffi  diftridt  of  St.  Domingo,  where  he  told 
me  it  was  very  rare,  and  difficult  to  difcover,  or 
to  ffioot  ; becaufe  it  is  ffiy,  and  artfully  con- 
ceals itfelf ; it  even  turns  round  the  branch  as 
the  hunter  changes  place,  to  elude  his  view  : fo 
that  though  there  be  federal  of  thefe  birds  on  a 
tree,  it  often  happens  that  not  one  of  them  can 
be  perceived. 

The  length  four  inches;  the  plumage  blue 
on  the  head  and  neck  ; the  back,  the  wings, 
and  the  tail,  are  Rained  with  black,  running 

into 
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into  coarfe  blue  ; the  forehead,  the  rump,  and 
all  the  upperrpart  of  the  body,  coloured  with 
orange-colour. — This  ihort  defcription  is  fuffi- 
cicnt  to  difcriminate  it. 

We  find  in  Dupratz’s  Hiftory  of  Louifiana, 
the  defcription  of  a fmall  bird  which  he  calls 
BifJjop,  and  which  we  believe  to  be  the  fame 
with  the  Organiji.  “ The  Biihop  is  a bird 
fmallei  than  tlie  Canary  ; its  plumage  is  blue, 
verging  on  violet.— It  feeds  on  many  forts  of 
fmall  feeds,  among  thefe  •widlogouil  and  choupi - 
cLoul , a kind  of  millet  peculiar  to  the  country. 
Its  notes  are  fo  flexible,  its  warble  fo  tender, 
that  when  we  once  hear  it,  we  become  more 
relcived  in  our  eulogiums  on  this  nightingale, 
its  fong  lafts  during  a Miferere , and  during  the 
whole  time  it  never  makes  an  infpiration  ; it 
reits  twice  as  long  before  it  renews  its  mufic,  the 
whole  interval  elapfed  being  about  two  hours.” 

Though  Dupratz  does  not  mention  whether  it 
gives  the  notes  of  the  oftaves  as  the  Organifl:  is 
faid  to  do,  we  cannot  doubt  their  identity ; for 
the  colours  and  fize  are  the  fame  in  both.  The 
Scarlet  Tanagre,  which  refembles  it  in  point  of 
fong,  is  twice  as  large  j and  the  Arada,  which 
has  'alfo  a charming  warble,  is  entirely  brown. 
The  Organifl;  is  then  the  only  bird  to  which  it 
can  be  referred. 
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The  JACARINI  TANAGRE. 

Le  Jacarini,  BufF. 

Nanagra  Jacarina,  Linn,  and  Gmel. 

Tanagra  Brajilienjis  Nigra,  BrifT. 

Carduelis  Brafdiana,  Will,  and  Edw. 

Fourth  Small  Species. 

This  bird  was  called  Jacaiini  by  the  Brazilians, 
Marcgrave  mentions  it,  but  takes  no  notice  of  its 
habits.  However,  Sonini  de  Manoncour,  who 
obferved  it  in  Guiana,  where  it  is  very  common, 
informs  us  that  it  prefers  the  cleared  grounds, 
and  is  never  feen  in  the  large  forefts  ; that  it 
lodges  in  the  low  trees,  particularly  the  coffee- 
tree,  and  is  diftinguifhed  by  a fingular  circum- 
ftance,  viz.  that  it  fprings  from  the  branch  on 
which  it  has  perched  a foot,  or  a foot  and  a half 
vertically,  and  falls  back  to  the  fame  fpot ; and 
thus  continues  to  rife  and  fink  alternately,  till  it. 
removes  to  another  bufh,  where  it  repeats  the 
fame  exercife.  Each  leap  is  attended  with  a 
feeble  cry,  expreffive  of  pleafure,  and  by  an  ex- 
panfion  of  the  tail.  This  would  feem  to  be  the 
mode  in  which  the  male  courts  the  female  ; 
which  on  the  contrary  remains  at  eafe,  or  hops 
about  like  other  birds.  The  neft  is  compofed 
of  dry  herbs  of  a gray  colour  ; it  is  hemifpheri- 
cal,  and  two  inches  in  diameter  ; the  female 
<lepofits  in  it  two  elliptical  eggs,  feven  or  eight 
lines  long,  and  of  a greenifh  white,  Fprinkled 
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with  fmall  red  fpots,  which  are  numerous,  and 
fpread  moft  profufely  near  the  big  end. 

The  Jacarini  is  eafily  known  by  its  colour, 
which  is  black,  and  Aiming  like  polifhed  Reel, 
and  uniform  over  the  whole  body,  except  only 
in  the  male  the  interior  coverts  of  the  wings, 
which  are  whitnh ; for  the  female  is  entirely  gray, 
and  differs  fo  much  in  plumage  that  it  might  be 
taken  for  a different  fpecies.  The  male  alfo  be- 
comes gray  in  the  moult.  [A] 

[A]  Specific  character  of  the  Tanagra  Jacarina : — “ It  is  black- 
**  violet,  its  wings  whitifh  below,  its  tail  wide-forked.” 


The  GOLDEN  TANAGRE. 

Le  Trite,  Buff.  Ray,  and  Will. 

Tanagra  Violacea,  Linn.  Gmel.  Borowlk,  &C. 

Tanagra  Brajilienjis  Nigro-Lutea , BrilT. 

The  Golden  Titmoufe,  Edw. 

Fifth  Small  Species . 

It  is  called  Trite  in  its  native  region  of  Brazil. 
The  female  differs  widely  from  the  male  ; for 
the  upper-part  of  the  body  is  olive-green  ; the 
forehead,  and  the  under-part  of  the  bill,  tinged 
partly  with  yellow,  and  partly  with  olive- 
yellow  : whereas  in  the  male  the  body  is  of  a 
deep  blue  ; and  the  forehead,  the  under-part  of 
the  throat  and  belly,  fine  yellow. 

In  the  young  bird  the  colours  are  fomewhat 
different.  The  upper-part  of  the  body  is  olive, 
• 8 fprinkled 
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fprinkled  with  fome  feathers  of  a deep  blue  ; 
and  on  the  front  the  yellow  is  .not  diftin&ly 
marked.  The  feathers  are  only  gray,  with  a 
little  yellow  at  the  tips  ; the  under-fide  of  the 
body  is  of  as  fine  a yellow  in  the  young  bird  as 
in  the  adult. 

The  fame  changes  of  plumage  are  obferved  in 
this  as  in  the  preceding  fpecies.  The  neft  is  alfo 
very  like  that  of  the  Jacarini,  only  it  is  not  of  fo 
clofe  a texture,  and  is  compofed  of  reddifh  herbs 
inftead  of  gray.  There  is  a variety  of  it,  which, 
as  well  as  the  fpecies,  is  called  Little  Louis  by  the 
Creoles  of  Cayenne.  They  are  both  very  com- 
mon in  Guiana,  Surinam,  and  Brazil  j they  fre- 
quent the  ground  cleared  near  the  farm-houfe, 
and  feed  on  the  fmall  fruits  which  they  find' on 
the  buChes ; they  light  in  great  numbers  among 
rice-crops,  which  mult  be  guarded  againfi:  their 
vifits. 

They  may  be  bred  in  the  cage,  where  they 
are  pleafant,  if  five  or  fix  be  put  together.  They 
whittle  like  the  Bullfinch,  and  are  fed  on  the 
plants  called  in  Brazil  Paco  and  Mamao . [A] 

[A]  Specific  chara&er  of  the  Tanagra  Violacta ' “ It  is  violet; 
“ below  very  yellow.” 
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The  NEGRO  TANAGRE. 

Le  Tanagra  Negre,  Buff. 

Tanagra  Cayanenfis,  Gmel. 

cIanagra  Cay  ana,  Linn. 

Tanagra  Cayanenfis  Nigra,  BrifT. 

Sixth  Small  Species. 

This  bird  is  of  fo  deep  a blue  as  to  appear 
cjuite  black,  ana  it  requires  a clofe  infpedtion  to 
perceive  fome  blue  reflexions  on  its  plumage  ; 
it  has  an  orangeTpot  on  each  fide  of  the  bretft’ 
but  covered  by  the  wing  ; f0  that  the  general 
appearance  is  uniform  black. 

It  is  of  the  fame  fize  with  the  preceding,  and 
inhabits  the  fame  countries,  but  is  much  rarer 
in  Guiana.  [A] 

[A]  Specific  character  of  the  T anagra  Cayanenfis •“  It  is  lin- 
ing black  ; both  iides  of  its  bread,  and  its  wings,  yellow.” 


Thefe  are  all  the  Great,  the  Middle-fized, 
and  the  Small  Tanagres,  whofe  fpecies  can  be 
afceitained  with  accuracy.  A few  remain  that 
have  been  delcribed  by  Bnflon,  but  on  the  ere- 
dit  of  authors  whofe  accounts  are  vague  and  in- 
coiredl : I fhall,  however,  enumerate  them,  with- 
out pretending  to  decide  the  fpecies. 

Fir  ft,  'The  Grafs  bird , or  Xiuhtototl  of  Fernan- 
dez. All  the  body  is  blue,  fcattered  with  fome 
fulvous  feathers  ; thofe  of  the  tail  black,  and  tipt 

with 
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with  white  ; the  under-part  of  the  wings  cine- 
reous, the  upper-part  variegated  with  blue,  with 
fulvous  and  with  black  ; the  bill  fhort,  fomewhat 
thick,  and  of  a rully  white  ; the  legs  are  gray. 

This  author  adds,  that  it  is  fomewhat  larger 
than  our  Houfe-lparrow,  that  it  is  good  eating, 
that  it  is  railed  in  the  cage,  and  that  its  long  is 
not  unpleafant. — It  is  impoffible  from  fuch  an 
imperfed  account  to  decide  whether  it  belongs 
to  the  genus  of  Tanagres.  [A] 


Secondly,  The  Mexican  Bird  of  Seba,  of  the 
fze  of  a Sparrow . The  whole  body  is  blue, 
varied  with  purple,  except  the  wings,  which  are 
varied  with  red  and  black  ; the  head  is  round  ; 
the  eyes  and  the  bread  are  covered  above  and 
beiow  with  a blackifh.  down  j the  inferior  co- 
veits  or  the  wings,  and  of  the  tail,  are  yellowifh 
alh-colour.  It  is  ranged  among  the  finging  birds. 

So  vague  an  account  cannot  warrant  us  to 
conclude  that  it  belongs  to  the  genus  of  the 
Tanagi  es  ; for  the  only  points  of  analogy  are 
that  it  inhabits  Mexico,  and  is  of  the  fize  of  a 
Sparrow  : and  Seba’s  figure,  as  indeed  all  thofe 
of  that  author,  can  convey  no  diftind  idea. 

Thirdly,  The  Brazilian  Guira-Perea  of  Marc- 
gra\e.  It  is  about  the  bulk  of  a Lark  ; its  bill 
black,  fhort,  and  rather  thick  ; all  the  upper- 
part  of  the  body,  and  the  belly,  of  a deep  yel- 
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low,  fpotted  with  black ; the  under-part  of  the 
head  and  neck,  the  throat,  and  the  breaft,  black; 
the  wings  and  tail  compofed  of  quills  of  blackiili 
brown,  and  fome  edged  exteriorly  with  green  ; 
the  legs  are  of  a dull  cinereous. 

It  does  not  appear  from  this  fhort  defcription 
whether  this  bird  ought  to  be  referred  to  the 
Bulfinches  or  to  the  Tanagres.  [A] 

Fourthly,  The  Bird fmaller  than  the  Goldfinch, 
or  the  Sfuatoztli  of  Brazil,  according  to  Seba. 
The  half  ot  its  head  is  decorated  with  a white 
creft ; the  neck  is  of  a light  red,  and  the  breaft 
of  a fine  purple ; the  wings  deep  red  and  purple; 
the  back  and  the  tail  yellowifh  black,  and  the 
belly  light  yellow  ; the  bill  and  legs  are  yellow, 
Seba  adds,  that  it  inhabits  the  mountains  of  Tet- 
zocano  in  Brazil. 

We  fhall  obferve,  firft,  that  the  name  Stya- 
toztli , which  Seba  gives  to  this  bird,  is  not  Bra- 
zilian, but  Mexican  ; and  lecondly,  that  the 
mountains  of  Tetzocano  are  in  Mexico,  and  not 
in  Brazil.  It  is  probable  therefore  that  he  was 
miftaken  in  calling  it  a Brazilian  bird. 

Laftly,  from  the  defcription  and  the  figure 
given  by  Seba,  we  fhould  rather  range  this  bird 
in  the  genus  of  the  Manakins  than  in  that  of 
the  Tanagres.  [BJ 

[A]  This  is  the  Telltmi  Tanagrc  of  Latham,  the  Tanagra  Flava 
of  Gmelin,  and  the  Braflicnfs  of  Brifibn. 

[B]  1 his  is  the  IF bit e -headed  7anagre,  or  7‘anagra  Alb; front  of 
Latham,  the  'Tanagra  Leucocephala  of  Gmelin,  and  the  Tanagra 
Brafdicnjis  Leu,  oc  pbalus  of  Brillon. 

IJ  < fifthly. 
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Fifthly*  'The  Calatti  of  Seba,  which  is  nearly 
of  the  fize  of  a Lark,  and  has  a black  creft  on 
the  head  ; and  the  Tides  of  the  head,  and  the 
bread,  of  a fine  fky-coloilr  ; the  back  is  black, 
variegated  with  azure  ; the  fuperior  coverts 
blue,  with  a purple  fpot  ; the  quills  of  the 
wings  variegated  with  green,  with  deep  blue, 
and  with  black  ; the  rump  variegated  with  pale 
blue  and  green,  and  the  belly  with  fnowy  white; 
the  tail  is  of  a beautiful  form,  brown  terminated 
with  rufous. 

Seba  adds,  that  this  bird,  which  was  fent  from 
Amboyna,  is  of  an  elegant  figure  (his  plate  is  a 
very  bad  one),  and  that  its  fong  is  alfo  pleafant. 
This  is  enough  to  exclude  the  Calatti  from  the 
Tanagres,  which  are  found  only  in  America, 
and  in  no  part  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  [A] 

Sixthly,  The  Anonymous  Bird  of  Hernandez. 
The  upper-part  of  its  head  is  blue  ; the  upper- 
part  of  the  body  is  variegated  with  green  and 
black,  the  under-part  yellow,  and  fpotted  with 
white  ; the  wings  and  the  tail  are  deep  green, 
with  fpots  of  lighter  green  ; the  legs  are  brown, 
and  the  toes  and  nails  very  long. 

Hernandez  fubjoins  in  a corollary*  that  this 
bird  has  a black-hooked  bill,  arid  that  if  it  were 
more  curved,  and  if  the  toes  were  placed  as  in 
the  parrots,  he  fhould  not  hefitate  to  regard  it  as 
a real  parrot. 

T M This  is  the  Amboina  Tanagre  of  Latham,  the  Tanagra  dm- 
oomenjts  of  Grwelin,  and  the  T anagra  Amhtincnfn  Cccruka  ofBriiTon. 
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From  thefe  indications,  we  fhould  refer  this 
bird  to  the  Shrikes. 

Seventhly,  The  Brown  Cardinal  of  Briffon, 
which  is  a tropic  bird,  and  not  a Tanagre.  [A] 

[A]  This  is  the  Military  Tanagre  of  Latham,  the  Greater  Bul- 
Jincb  or  Shirley  of  Edwards,  the  Tanagra  Militaris  of  Linnaeus  and 
Gmelin,  and  the  Cardinalis  Fufcus  of  Briffon. 


The  SILENT  BIRD* 

We  cannot  refer  this  bird  to  any  genus,  and 
we  place  it  after  the  Tanagres  only  becaufe  its 
exterior  appearance  is  fimilar ; but  its  habits  are 
totally  different.  It  never  appears  in  the  cleared 
fpots,  and  remains  always  alone  in  the  heart  of 
the  forefts  far  from  fettlements,  and  has  no  fong 
or  cry.  It  rather  hops  than  flies,  and  feldom 
reds  on  the  lowed  branches  of  the  bufhes,  for 
it  commonly  continues  on  the  ground.  It  re- 
fembles  the  Tanagres,  however,  in  the  fhape  of 
its  body  and  feet,  and  in  the  flight  fcalloping  on 
both  lides  of  the  bill,  which  is  longer  than  the 
bill  of  the  Tanagres. — Tt  is  a native  of  the  lame 
climate  of  America. 

* Latham  ranges  it  with  the  Tan'.gres  with  the  epithet  Silent. 
Its  fpecific  character : , — “ It  is  gr#en  ; its  head,  and  the  under- 
“ part  of  its  body,  hoary  ; its  eye-brows,  a fillet  on  its  eyes,  and 
“ a ftripe  on  its  throat,  black.” 
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The  ORTOLAN  BUNTING*. 

V Ortolan,  Buff. 

Emberiza  Hortulana,  Linn.  Gmel.  Frif.  Mull. 

Hortulanus , Brif.  Aldrov.  See.. 

Ortolano,  Zinn.  and  Olin. 

TT  is  very  probable  that  our  Ortolan  is  no  other 
*■“  than  the  Miliaria  of  Varro,  fo  called  be- 
caufe  it  was  fattened  with  millet  feeds  : it  feems 
alfo  to  be  the  fame  with  the  Ccnchramus  \ of 
Ariftotle  and  Pliny,  which  is  evidently  derived 
from  Ks^pof,  that  likewife  fignifies  millet.  And 
thefe  etymological  conjectures  acquire  force, 
from  the  correfpondence  between  the  properties 
of  thefe  birds. 

1.  The  Ccnchramus  is  a bird  of  paflage,  which, 
according  to  Ariftotle  and  Pliny,  accompanies 
the  Quails  ; in  the  fame  way  as  the  Rails,  the 
Snipes,  and  other  migratory  birds 

2.  The  Ccnchramus  utters  cries  during  the 
night;  which  has  given  to  thefe  naturalifts  oc- 
cafton  to  lay,  that  it  continually  calls  to  the 

* In  German,  Fet-Ammcr  (Fat-Bunting),  Jut-Vogeh,  in  Polifh, 
Ogrodniczek. 

f Ariftotle  fpells  the  name  Kvyx^oc,  not  K£y%a(xo? ; Pliny  in- 
deed writes  it  both  Cynchramus  and  Ccnchramus  : yet  the  etymology 
given  in  the  text  feems  doubtful. 

t Hift.  Anim.  Lib.  viii.  12. — Hift.  Nat.  Lib.  x.  23. 
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companions  of  its  journey,  and  encourages  them 
to  advance. 

3.  Laftly,  in  the  time  of  Varro,  the  Miliaria: , 
as  well  as  the  Quails  and  Thrufhes,  were  fat- 
tened, and  fold  at  high  prices  to  the  luxurious  *. 

All  thefe  properties  belong  to  our  Ortolan  : 
— It  is  a bird  of  paftage,  which  a multitude 
of  naturalifts  and  of  fowlers  admit  : it 

fmgs  during  the  night,  as  Kramer,  Frifch,  and 
Salerne  affirm  f : and  laftly,  when  fat,  it  is 
efteemed  a delicious  morfelj.  The  Ortolans 
are  not  always  caught  fat ; but  there  is  an  in- 
fallible method  to  bring  them  into  that  ftate. 
They  are  fhut  up  in  a room  from  which  the  ex- 
ternal light  is  excluded,  but  which  is  conftantly 
illuminated  with  lanthorns,  fo  that  they  cannot 
diftinguifh  the  night  from  the  day  : they  are 
allowed  to  run  about  and  pick  up  the  oats  and 
millet  that  are  regularly  fcattered  in  the  apart- 
ment. With  this  regimen  they  foon  grow 
exceffively  fat,  and  if  not  prevented  would  even 
die  of  extreme  corpulence  §.  When  killed  at 
the  proper  time,  they  are  moft  delicate,  delici- 

* De  Re  Rufiica,  Lib.  iii-.  5. 

•f  J could  cite  alfo  the  Sieur  Burel,  gardener  at  Lyons,  who  has 
fometimes  above  an  hundred  Ortolans  in  his  volery,  and  svho  com- 
municated tome,  or  confirmed,  many  peculiarities  of  their  hillory. 

t It  is  pretended  thofe  caught  in  the  plains  of  Touloufe  are 
better  flavoured  than  thofe  of  Italy.  In  winter  they  are  very 
fcarce,  and  confequently  very  dear  : they  are  difpatched  to  Paris 
by  poll  in  afmall  trunk  filled  with  millet,  according  to  the  hdtorian 
of  Languedoc,  tome  i.  p.  46 ; in  the  fame  manner  as  they  are  fent 
from  Bologna  and  Florence  to  Rome  in  boxes  full  of  corn,  ac- 
cording to  Aldrovandus. 

§ It  has  been  faid  that  they  are  fometimes  fattened  to  weigh 
three  ounces. 


OUS 
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ous  balls  of  fat,  but  rather  too  lufcious,  and  apt 
tq,  cloy. — Thus  Nature  guards  againft  intempe- 
rance by  the  fatiety  and  difguft  which  conflantly 
attend  the  excefs  of  pleafure. 

The  fat  Ortolans  are  eafily  drefled  in  the 
water-bath,  the  fand-bath,  in  hot  afhes,  &c. 
And  they  may  be  alfo  very  well  prepared  in  the 
fliell  of  a real  or  an  artificial  egg,  as  was  for- 
merly pra&ifed  with  the  beccafigos  or  epicurean 
warblers  *. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  delicacy  of  their 
fiefh,  or  rather  of  their  fat,  has  contributed  more 
to  their  celebrity,  than  the  charms  of  their  warble. 
However,  when  kept  in  the  cage,  they  have  a 
fong  like  that  of  the  Yellow  Bunting,  which,  as. 
I have  already  obferved,  they  repeat  night  and 
day.  In  countries  where  they  are  numerous, 
and  confequently  well  known,  as  in  Lombardy, 
they  are  not  only  fattened  for  the  table,  but 
trained  to  fing ; and  Salerne  obferves  that  there 
is  a fweetnefs  in  their  notes.  In  this  cafe  they 
are  better  treated,  and  not  being  buffered  to  grow 
corpulent,  their  lives  are  prolonged.  If  they 
are  kept  a confiderable  time  befide  other  birds, 
they  adopt  foinething  of  their  fong,  efpecially 
when  they  are  young  ; but  I know  not  whether 
they  ever  learn  to  articulate  words,  or  catch  the 
notes  of  our  mu  fie. 

Thefe  birds  make  their  appearance  at  the  fame 
time  with  our  Swallow,  or  a little  after,  and  they 
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either  accompany  or  precede  the  Quails.  Tiiey 
enter  Lower  Provence,  and  advance  as  far  as 
Burgundy,  efpecially  in  the  warm  diftrids,  which 
are  planted  with  vineyards  ; however,  they 
touch  not  the  grapes,  but  eat  the  infeds  that 
prey  upon  the  leaves  and  tendrils  of  the  vines. 
On  their  arrival,  they  are  rather  lean,  becaufe 
then  is  the  feafon  of  their  loves  *.  They  build 
in  the  vines,  and  their  nefts  are  pretty  regular, 
and  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  lark  : they  lay  four 
or  five  grayifh  eggs,  and  have  commonly  two 
hatches  in  the  year.  In  other  countries,  as  in 
Lorraine,  they  place  their  nefts  on  the  ground, 
and  prefer  the  corn-fields. 

The  young  family  begins  to  dired  its  courfe 
to  the  fouthern  provinces  as  early  as  the  firft  of 
Auguft  ; but  the  parents  do  not  commence  their 
journey  before  the  end  of  September.  They 
remove  into  Fores,  and  halt  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  St.  Chaumont  and  St.  Etienne ; they 
alight  among  the  oats,  of  which  they  are  very 
fond,  and  remain  till  the  cold  weather  be- 
gins to  fet  in  ; during  which  time  they  become 
fo  fat  and  inadive,  that  they  might  be  knocked 
down  with  fticks.  At  this  time  they  are  proper 
for  the  table,  efpecially  the  young  ones;  but 
they  are  more  difficult  to  preferve  than  thofe 
which  are  caught  in  their  firft  entrance.  In 
Bearn  alfo,  the  Ortolans  appear  twice  annually; 
paffing  in  May,  and  repafling  in  Odober. 

* They  may  however  be  fatted  at  this  time,  by  feeding  them 
firft  with  oats,  then  with  hemp-feed,  with  millet,  &C. 

• “ Som? 
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Some  have  fuppofed  thefe  birds  to  be  natives 
of  Italy,  whence  they  fpread  into  Germany  and 
other  countries ; and  this  is  not  improbable  : 
for  though  they  breed  at  prefent  in  Germany, 
they  are  caught  promilcuoufly  with  the  Buntings 
and  Chaffinches*;  but  Italy  has  been  cultivated 
from  a more  remote  antiquity.  Befides,  it  is 
not  uncommon  for  thefe  birds,  when  they  dis- 
cover a fuitable  country,  to  adopt  it  and  fettle 
in  it.  Not  many  years  fince,  they  were  thus 
naturalized  in  a fmall  diftrid  of  Lorraine,  lying 
between  Dieufe  and  Mule'e  ; where  they  breed, 
raife  their  young,  depart  in  the  fall,  and  return 
again  in  the  fpring  j~. 

But  their  journies  are  not  confined  to  Ger- 
many ; Linnaeus  relates  that  they  inhabit  Swe- 
den, .and  fixes  the  month  of  March  for  the 
period  of  their, migration  J.  We  mull  not  how- 
ever fuppofe  that  they  are  fpread  through  all 
the  countries  between  Swreden  and  Italy  : they 
return  conftantly  into  our  fouthern  provinces ; 
fometimes  their  courfe  lies  through  Picardy,  but 
fcarcely  are  they  ever  feen  in  the  northern  part 
of  Burgundy  where  I live,  in  Brie,  or  in  Swit- 
zerland, &c.  § They  may  be  caught  either 
with  the  noofe,  or  with  limed- twigs. 

* Frifch. — Kramer  ranks  them  among  the  birds  which  occur 
in  Lower  Aultria;  and  he  adds,  that  they  live  in  the  fields,  and 
perch  upon  the  trees  which  grow  in  the  midft  of  meadows. 

t Dr.  Lotting  :r.  J Fauna  Suecica.  § Gefner. 
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In  the  male,  the  throat  is  yellowifh,  edged  with 
cinereous  ; the  orbits  alfo  yellowifh  ; the  bread 
the  bell) , and  the  fides  rufous,  with  fome  fpeckles 
whence  the  Italian  name  Tordino  * ; the  lower 
coverts  of  the  tail  of  the  fame  colour,  but  lighter; 
the  upper-part  of  the  body  variegated  with  brown- 
chefnut,  and  blackifh  ; the  rump  and  the  fuperior 
part  of  the  coverts  of  the  tail,  uniform  brown- 
chefnut ; the  quills  of  the  wings  blackifh,  the 
large  ones  edged  exteriorly  with  gray,  the  mid- 
dle ones  with  rufous ; their  fuperior  coverts  va- 
riegated with  brown  and  rufous;  the  inferior 
ones  with  fulphur-yellow  ; the  quills  of  the  tail 
blackifh,  edged  with  ruft,  the  two  outer  ones 
edged  with  white;  laftly,  the  bill  and  legs  are 
yellowifh. 

The  female  has  rather  more  cinereous  on  the 
head  and  on  the  neck,  and  no  yellow  fpot  below 
the  eye;  but,  in  general,  the  plumage  of  the 
Ortolan  is  fubjed  to  many  varieties. 

The  Ortolan  is  fmaller  than  the  Houfe  Spar- 
row. Length,  from  fix  inches  and  one-fourth, 
to  five  inches  and  two-thirds  ; the  bill  five  lines; 
the  leg  nine  lines ; the  middle  toe  eight  lines ; 
the  alar  extent  nine  inches  ; the  tail  two  inches 
and  a half,  confiding  of  twelve  quills,  and  pro- 
jecting eighteen  or  twenty  lines  beyond  the 
wings.  [Aj 

* From  Tor  do,  a Thrufh. 

[ A]  Specific  character  of  the  Ortolan,  Emhrixn-Hortulana 
«*  Its  wing-quills  duflty,  the  firll  three  whitilh  at  the  margin  ; the 

" tail- 
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« tail-quills  tlufky,  the  two  lateral  ones  black  exteriorly.  It  is 
fix  inches  and  one-fourth  long.  It  builds  in  low  bufhes,  or  on  the 
ground,  a neft  like  that  of  the  Sky-lark,  and  lays  four  or  live 
gray  eggs. 


< 

VARIETIES  of  the  ORTOLAN. 

I.  The  Yellow  Ortolan.  Aldrovandus, 
who  obferved  this  variety,  fays  that  its  plumage 
was  ftraw- coloured,  except  the  wing-quills, 
which  were  tipt  with  white,  and  the  outermoft 
edged  with  the  fame  colour : another  peculi- 
arity, the  bill  and  legs  were  red. 

II.  The  White  Ortolan.  Aldrovandus 
compares  its  whitenefs  to  that  of  the  fwan,  and 
fays,  that  all  its  plumage  was  uniformly  the  fame. 
Burel  of  Lyons,  who  has  long  been  employed 
in  raifing  Ortolans,  allures  me  that  he  has  feen 

fome  grow  white  from  age. 

\ \ 

N ' / 

III.  The  Blackish  Ortolan.  Burel  has 
feen  others,  which  were  undoubtedly  of  a different 
character  from  the  preceding,  and  which  became 
blackilh  as  they  grew  old.  In  the  one  obferved 
by  Aldrovandus,  the  head  and  neck  were  green 
with  a little  white  on  the  head  and  on  two  quills 
of  the  wing  ; the  bill  was  red,  and  the  legs  cine- 
reous ; all  the  reft  was  blackilh. 


IV.  The 
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IV.  The  White-tailed  Ortolan.  It  dif- 
fers from  the  common  Ortolan  by  the  colour  of  its 
tail,  and  by  the  tints  of  its  plumage,  which  are 

fainter. 

\ * 

V.  I have  obferved  one,  in  which  the  throat 
was  yellow,  mixed  with  gray  j the  breaft  gray, 
and  the  belly  rufous. 


M 
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L ’ Ortolan  de  Rofeaux,  B uff . 

Ember  iza  S char  nidus,  Lin.  Gmel.  Bran.  Kram.  Sec. 

F offer  Torquatus , feu  Arundinaceus,  Ray,  Will.  Brill". 

E turner  ling,  Gunth.  Nelt. 

* • * 

T Tpon  comparing  the  different  birds  of  thisfa- 
^ mily,  I have  perceived  fo  many  ftriking  re- 
lations between  that  of  the  prefent  article  and 
thofe  of  the  four  following,  that  I fhould  have 
referred  them  all  to  the  fame  fpecies,  if  I could 
have  colleded  a fufficient  number  of  fads  to 
juftify  this  innovation.  It  is  extremely  probable 
that  all  thefe  would  propagate  with  each  other, 
and  that  the  crofs-breed  would  be  prolific.  But 
ftill  I obferve  that  they  continue  for  a length  of 
time  in  the  fame  country  without  intermixing  ; 
that  they  retain  their  diferiminating  charaders  ; 
and  that  their  inftinds  are  not  quite  the  fame. 
I fhall  therefore  follow  the  common  divifion, 
but  proteft  againft  the  multiplication  of  the 
number  of  fpecies,  which  is  fo  fertile  a fource 
of  error  and  confufion. 

* In  Greek,  T^emxec,  'Zgioinav  (from  a rujb)  ; 

ll’udoi;  Z%oi»kM<;,  ( Rujh  Sparrow)  ; Balt?  (perhaps  from  BaV,  a 
thorn)-,  in  German,  RhorSpar,  Rhor- Sperling,  or  Rhor-Spatz, 
(i.e.  Reed  Sparrow)  ; Wciden-Spatz  (Willow  Sparrow)  j in  Swe- 
diih,  Saefsparf-,  in  Polilh,  IVrobcl  Frzcinms. 
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The  Reed  Ortolans  delight  in  fens,  and  nefUc 
among  the  rulhes  ; however,  they  fometimes 
refort  to  the  high  grounds  in  rainy  feafons.  In 
fpring  they  are  feen  by  the  fides  of  the  roads, 
and  in  Auguft  they  feed  in  the  corn  fields.  Kra- 
mer tells  us  that  they  are  fondeft  of  millet.  In 
general  they  feek  their  food  like  the  Buntings, 
along  the  hedges,  and  in  the  cultivated  fpots. 
They  keep  near  the  ground,  and  feldom  perch 
except  on  the  bufhes.  They  never  aflemble 
in  flocks,  and  fcarcely  more  than  three  or  four 
are  feen  at  once.  They  arrive  in  Lorraine 
about  the  month  of  April,  and  depart  in  au- 
tumn ; however,  there  are  always  fome  of  them 
which  continue  in  that  province  during  the 
winter. — They  are  found  in  Sweden,  Germany, 
England,  France,  and  fometimes  in  Italy,  &c. 

This  little  bird  is  almolt  perpetually  on  the 
watch,  to  difcover  its  foe,  and  when  it  de- 
fcries  fome  fowlers,  it  makes  an  inceflant  cry, 
which  is  not  only  teazing,  but  fometimes  fcares 
away  the  game.  I have  feen  fportfmen  quite 
out  of  patience  at  the  notes  of  this  bird,  which 
are  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  the  Sparrow.  The 
Reed  Bunting  has  befides  a pleafant  warble 
in  the  time  of  hatching,  about  the  month  of 
May. 

This  bird  jerks  its  tail  upwards  and  down- 
wards as  quick  as  the  Wagtails,  and  with  more 
animation; 
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la  the  male,  the  upper-part  of  the  head  is 
black  ; the  throat  and  the  fore-part  of  the  neck 
variegated  with  black  and  rufty  gray ; a white 
collar  on  the  upper-part  of  the  neck  only  ; a 
fort  of  eye-brow  and  a bar  of  the  fame  colour 
under  the  eyes;  the  upper-part  of  the  body 
variegated  with  rufous  and  black  ; the  rump  and 
the  fuperior  coverts  of  the  tail  variegated  with 
gray  and  rufty;  the  under-part  of  the  body 
white,  (haded  with  rufty ; the  Tides  (lightly 
fpotted  with  blackifh  ; the  quills  of  the  wings 
brown,  edged  with  different  (hades  of  rufous ; 
the  quills  of  the  tail  the  fame,  except  the  two 
outermoft  on  each  fide,  which  are  edged  with 
white  ; the  bill  is  brown,  and  the  legs  are  of  a 
dark  flelh-colour. 

The  female  has  no  collar  ; its  throat  is  not  fo 
black,  and  its  head  is  variegated  with  black  and 
light  rufous  : the  white  which  occurs  in  its  plu- 
mage is  not  pure,  but  always  fullied  with  a ru- 
fous caft. 

Length,  from  five  inches  three-fourths  to  five 
inches ; the  bill  four  lines  and  a half ; the  le<* 
nine  lines;  the  middle  toe  eight  lines  ; the  alar 
extent  nine  inches ; the  tail  two  inches  and  a 
half,  confiding  of  twelve  quills,  and  projeding 
about  fifteen  lines  beyond  the  wings.  [A] 

[A]  Specific  character  of  the  Reed  Bunting,  Emberiza  Scbar ni~ 
dus:—“  Jts  head  is  black,  its  body  gray  and  black,  the  outer- 
" quills  of  its  tail  marked  with  a wedgc-fhaped  white  fpot/’ 
Itij  five  inches  and  three-fourths  long.  It  is  found  as  high  a9 

.Denmark, 
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Denmark;  it  is  frequent  in  the  fouthem  parts  of  Ruflia ; and  it 
vifits  Britain  in  the  fummer.  It  fufpends  its  neft  between  four 
reeds,  a few  feet  above  the  water  ; this  neft  is  made  of  grafs-ftalks, 
lined  with  the  down  of  reeds.  The  bird  lays  four  or  live  eggs  of 
a bluifli  white,  variegated  with  purple  ftreaks.  It  fings,  efpecially 
at  night. 

M 


The  HOODED  BUNTING* 

Coquelucbe,  Buff. 

A fort  of  hood  of  a fine  black  covers  the  head, 
throat,  and  neck,  and  then,  tapering  to  a point, 
defeends  on  the  breaft,  nearly  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  in  the  Reed  Ortolan  ; and  this  black  is 
never  interrupted,  except  by  a fmall  white  fpot 
on  each  fide,  very  near  the  opening  of  the  bill ; 
the  reft  of  the  under-part  of  the  body  is  whitifli, 
but  the  fides  are  fpeckled  with  black.  The  hood 
which  I have  mentioned  is  edged  with  white 
behind  ; all  the  reft  of  the  upper-part  of  the 
body  variegated  with  rufous,  and  blackifh ; the 
quills  of  the  tail  are  blackifh,  but  the  two  inter- 
mediate ones  are  edged  with  rufty;  the  two 
outermoft  have  a large  oblique  fpot  j the  three 
others  are  uniform  throughout. 

Total  length  five  inches ; the  bill  fix  lines, 
entirely  black,  the  tarfus  nine  lines  ; the  tail  two 
inches,  rather  forked,  and  projects  about  thirteen 
lines  beyond  the  wings. 

* This  bird  is  in  the  cabinet  of  Dr.  Mauduit,  who  has  called 
it  the  Siberian  Reed  Ortolan.  I have  not  ventured  to  adopt  this 
appellation,  left  the  fubjedt  Ihould  be  found  to  be  only  a variety  of 
our  Reed  Ortolan. 

M 
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Le  Geivoue  ds  Presence,  Buff. 

Emberiza  Pro-vincialis,  Gjnel. 

This  bird  is  diftinguifhed  by  a black  fpot  at 
the  ears,  arid  a line  of  the  fame  colour  which 
extends  on  each  fide  of  the  bill  like  muftachoes* 
The  lower-part  of  the  body  is  cinereous ; the 
upper-part  of  the  head  and  of  the  body,  varie- 
gated with  rufous  and  blackifh  ; the  quills  of  the 
tail  are  divided  by  the  fame  colours,  the  rufous 
being  exterior  and  apparent,  and  the  blackilh 
being  within  and  concealed.  There  is  alfo  a 
little  whitifh  round  the  eyes,  arid  on  the  great 
coverts  of  the  wings. 

This  bird  feeds  on  grain  j it  is  fond  of  perch^ 
ing;  and  in  the  month  of  April  its  fong  is 
pleafant. 

This  is  a new  fpecies  introduced  by  M<. 
Guys. 

Total  length  four  inches  and  three-fourths; 
the  bill  five  lines  , the  tail  twenty  lines,  fome- 
what  forked,  and  ftretching  thirteen  lines  be- 
yond the  wings.  [A] 

[A]  Specific  character  of  the  Emberiza  Pro-vincialis  ; “ It  is 

f variegated  with  gray  and  black  ; the  under-fide  of  the  body 

“ and  a fpot  on  its  wings,  white ; a fpot  under  the  eye;  and  llrioe 
“ on  the  jaw,  black,”  r 
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The  LESBIAN  BUNTING. 

• 7 * » 

he  Mitilene  de  Provence,  Buff. 

Emeriza  Lcjbia,  Gmel. 

This  bird  differs  in  feveral  refpedls  from  the 
preceding  : the  black  which  appears  on  the  Tides 
of  the  head  is  difpofed  in  three  narrow  ftripes, 
parted  by  white  fpaces;  the  rump  and  the  fu- 
perior  coverts  of  the  tail  are  (haded  with  feveral 
rufous  tints.  But  the  difference  of  habits  affords 
a more  marked ' diftindtion  ; the  Lefbian  Bunt- 
ing does  not  begin  its  fong  before  the  month  of 
June  ; it  is  more  rare  and  (hyer,  and  its  repeated 
cries  warn  the  other  birds  of  the  approach  of 
the  Kite,  of  the  Buzzard,  or  of  the  Hawk ; in 
which  circumftance  it  refembles  the  Reed  Bunt- 
ing. The  prefent  inhabitants  of  Mytilene,  or 
ancient  Lefbcs,  employ  it,  on  this  account,  as  a 
fentinel  for  their  poultry,  but  take  the  precau- 
tion to  (hut.  it  in  a ftrong  cage,  left  itfelf  become 
the  prey  of  the  ferocious  invader.  [A] 

[A]  Specific  charadter  of  the  Emberixa  Ltjb'ta : — “ It  is  varie- 
tc  gated  with  gray  and  black  ; its  under-furface  and  its  orbits 
« white;  has  three  ftripes  of  black  and  white  under  its  eyes; 
“ its  lateral  tail-quills  partly  white.5’ 
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The  LORRAINE  BUNTING. 

' ' 

L ’ Ortolan  de  Lorraine,  BufF. 

Emberiza  Lotharingica,  Gme!. 

Lottinger  Tent  us  this  bird  from  Lorraine, 
where  it  is  very  common. — Its  throat,  the  fore- 
part of  its  neck,  and  its  breaft,  are  of  a light 
afh-colour,  fpeckled  with  black  : the  reft  of  the 
under-part  of  its  head  and  body  rufous,  fpeckled 
with  black  ; the  fpace  round  the  eyes  of  a lighter 
colour;  there  is  a black  ftreak  below  the  eyes*/ 
the  fmall  coverts  of  the  wings  are  of  light  cine-5 
reous  without'  fpeckles ; the  others  parted  by 
rufous  and  black  ; the  firft  quills  of  the  wings 
black,  edged  with  light  cinereous,  the  following 
with  rufous  ; the  two  middle  quills  of  the  tail 
rufous,  edged  with  gray,  the  others  partly  black 
and  partly  white,  but  the  outermoft  have  always 
a greater  fhare  of  white;  the  bill  is  rufous-brown, 
and  the  legs  of  a lighter  fhade. 

Total  length  fix  inches  and  a half ; the  bill 
five  lines  and  a hair ; the  tail  two  inches  and  four 
lines,  and  exceeds  the  wings  by  fifteen  lines. 

The  female  has  a fort  of  collar  mottled  with 
rufous  and  white  ; all  the  reft  of  the  under-part 
of  the  body  is  rufty- white ; the  upper-part  of 
the  head  is  variegated  with  black,  with  rufous, 
and  with  white,  but  the  black  difappears  behind 
the  head,  and  the  rufous  grows  more  dilute,  fo 
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that  an  almoft  uniform  rufty-gray  is  produced. 
It  has  white  eye-brows  ; the  cheeks  are  deep  ru- 
fous ; the  bill  orange-yellow  at  its  bafe,  and 
black  at  its  point ; the  edges  of  the  lower  man- 
dible are  adapted  into  the  upper  ; the  tongue  is 
forked,  and  the  legs  are  black. 

One  of  thefe  birds  was  brought  to  me  the 
loth  of  January  ; it  had  been  juft  killed  on  a 
ftone  in  the  middle  of  the  high-road ; it  weighed 
an  ounce ; its  inteftines  meafured  ten  inches ; 
it  had  two  very  fmall  caca  ; the  gizzard  was 
very  thick,  about  an  inch  long,  and  feven 
lines  and  a half  broad,  and  filled  with  ve- 
getable fubftances,  and  many  fmall  pebbles; 
the  cartilaginous  membrane  in  which  it  was 
iheathed,  had  more  adhefion  than  is  ufual  in 
birds. 

Total  length  five  inches  ten  lines;  the  bill 
five  lines  and  a half;  the  alar  extent  twelve 
inches  ; the  tail  two  inches  and  a half,  fomewhat 
forked,  and  projecting  about  an  inch  beyond 
the  wings ; the  hind  nail  four  lines  and  a half 
longer  than  the  toe. 
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The  L0U1SIANE  BUNTING. 

V Ortolan  de  la  Louijiane,  Buff. 

Emberiza  Ludo-vicia , Linn.  Gmel. 

Hortulanus  Ludovicianus,  Briff. 

This  American  bird  has  the  fame  mottling  of 
whitifh  and  black  on  its  head  that  is  common 
to  almod  all  our  Ortolans  ; but  its  tail,  indead  of 
being  forked,  is  on  the  contrary  fomewhat  ta- 
pered. The  top  of  the  head  is  marked  with  a 
black  horfe-fhoe,  which  opens  befide  the  bill, 
and  its  branches  extending  above  the  eyes, 
coalefce  at  the  back  of  the  head  : there  are  fome 
other  irregular  fpots  below  the  eyes  ; rufous  pre- 
dominates on  all  the  lower-part  of  the  body, 
being  deeper  on  the  bread  and  lighter  above  and 
below  it ; the  upper-part  of  the  body  is  varie- 
gated with  rufous  and  black,  and  fo  are  the  great 
and  middle  coverts  and  the  quills  of  the  wings 
next  the  body;  but  all  the  other  quills  and  the 
fmall  coverts  of  the  wings  are  black,  as  well  as 
the  rump,  the  tail,  and  its  fuperior  coverts;  the 
bill  has  blackilh  fpots  on  a rufous  ground  ; the 
legs  are  cinereous. 

Total  length  five  inches  and  one-fourth  ; the 
bill  five  lines  ; the  tail  two  inches  and  one-fourth, 
confiding  of  twelve  quills,  fomewhat  taper,  and 
projects  fourteen  lines  beyond  the  wings.  [A] 

[A]  Specific  charadler  of  the  Emberiza  Ludo-viciana  : — “ It  is 
V rufous  fpotted  with  black,  below  pale,  the  bread  rufous,  the  head 
“ marked  with  a black  arch,,? 
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The  YELLOW-BELLIED  CAPE  BUNTING. 

V Ortolan  a Ventre  Jaunedu  Cape  de  Bonne-E/perance,  Buff. 

Ember  iota  Capenjis,  var.  B.  Linn. 

We  received  this  from  Sonnerat.  It  is  the 
moft  beautiful  of  the  genus  ; its  head  is  of  a 
gloffy  black,  with  five  white  rays  nearly  paral- 
lel, the  middle  extending  to  the  lower-part  of 
the  neck  ; all  the  upper-part  of  the  body  is 
yellow,  but  deeped;  on  the  bread,  from  which  it 
lpreads  upwards  and  downwards,  growing  more 
dilute  by  imperceptible  degrees,  fo  that  the  origin 
of  the  neck,  and  the  lad  cf  the  inferior  coverts 
of  the  tail,  are  aimed;  white  ; a gray  tranfverfe 
bar  feparates  the  neck  from  the  back,  which  is 
brown-rufous,  variegated  with  a lighter  colour  ; 
the  rump  is  gray  ; the  tail  brown,  edged  with 
white  on  both  fides,  and  delicately  tint  with  the 
fame  ; the  final!  coverts  of  the  wings  adi-gray  ; 
the  uncovered  part  of  the  middle  ones  white  ; 
the  great  ones  brown,  edged  with  rufous  ; the 
quids  of  the  wings  blackilh,  edged  with  white, 
except  thofe  next  the  body,  which  are  edged 
with  rufous  ; the  third  and  fourth  are  the  longed 
of  all.  With  rcfpedl;  to  the  quills  of  the  tail,  the 
otitermod,  and  the  one  next  it  on  each  fide, 
are  fhortcr  than  the  red  ; fo  that  were  the.tail 
equally  divided,  though  the  whole  be  fomewhat 
forked,  each  of  the  parts  is  taper  ; the  greated 
difference  between  the  length  of  the  quills  is 
three  lines. 
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In  the  female  the  colours  are  lefs  vivid  and  didinCt. 
Total  lentrth  fix  inches  and  one  fourth  ; the 
bill  fix  lines ; the  tail  two  inches  and  three- 
fourths,  confiding  of  twelve  quills,  and  exceed- 
ing the  wings  fifteen  lines  ; the  tarfus  eight  or 
nine  lines  ; the  hind  nail  is  the  dronged  of  all. 
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The  CAPE  BUNTING. 

V Ortolan  du  Cap  de  Bonne  E/pcrance,  Buff. 

E?nberiza  Capenjts , Linn,  and  Gmel. 

Hortulanus  Capitis  Borne  Spc:,  Brrff. 

This  bird  is  as  remarkable  for  dufky  ill- de- 
fined colours,  as  the  preceding  is  confpicuous 
for  the  richnefs  and  ludre  of  plumage  : it  has, 
however,  two  black  ftreaks,  the  one  above,  and 
the  other  below  the  eyes,  which  characterize  the 
genus.  The  upper-part  of  its  head  and  neck  is 
variegated  with  dirty  gray,  and  blackifh;  the  up- 
per-part of  the  body  black,  and  yellowifh-rufous; 
the  throat,  the  bread,  and  all  the  under-part  of 
the  body,  dirty  gray  ; the  fuperior  coverts  of  the 
wings  rufous  ; the  great  coverts,  and  the  quills 
of  the  wings,  and  the  quills  of  the  tail,  blackifh, 
edged  with  rudy ; the  bill  and  legs  blackifh. 

Total  length  five  inches  and  three-fourths  ; the 
bill  five  lines  ; the  alar  extent  near  nine  inches; 
the  tail  two  inches  and  a half,  confiding  of  twelve 
quills,  and  exceeds  the  wings  by  fifteen  lines.  [A] 

[A]  Specific  character  of  the  Emberiza  Capenjis  : — (<  It  is  ^ray, 
“ hs  throat  whitifh,  a ftripe  on  its  eyes,  and  cheeks  blackilh.” 
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The  SNOW  BUNTING*. 

* * 

l’ Ortolan  de  Neige,  Buff. 

Emberiza  Nivalis , Linn.  Gmel.  Scop.  Mull.  Frifch,&c. 

Emberiza  Faria,  Klein. 

Hortulanus  Nivalis,  Briff. 

Avis  Nivis,  Mart.  Spitz. 

See-Lercbe,  Wirs. 

Pied  Mountain  Finch,  Alb. 

Sea-Lark,  Ray, 

‘fT~> he  mountains  of  Spitsbergen,  the  Lapland 
Alps,  the  fhores  of  Hudfon’s-bay,  and  per- 
haps countries  ftill  more  northerly,  are,  during 
the  fummer  months,  the  favourite  abodes  of  this 
bird.  The  exceffive  feverity  of  thefe  inhofpitable 
climates  changes  part  of  its  plumage  into  white 
in  winter It  has  fome  variety  of  appearance 
from  the  diverfilied  intermixture  of  white,  black, 
or  rufty ; and  the  combinations  of  thefe  colours 
are  affedted  by  the  feafon,  and  by  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air.  * 

* In  Pol i Hi , Sniegula,  Sniezniczka ; in  Daniih,  Smckok,  Winter- 
fugel ; in  Swedilh,  Snoefparf ; in  Norwegian,  Snce-fugl,  Fialjler , 
Snee-fpurre , Snee-tiling,  Sccljkriger ; in  Icelandic,  Sino-tytlingur,  Soel- 
Jkrikia,  Tytltngs-blike  ; in  Laplandic,  Alpe , Alaipg ; in  Dalecarlien, 
Illviars-vegel ; in  Scanian , Sioe  laerka ; in  Grecnlandilh , Kop-ano- 
arfuch. 

f Thofe  white  feathers  are  black  at  the  bafe ; and  fometimes 
the  black  fhines  through  the  white,  and  forms  a multitude  of  little 
fpots,  as  in  the  individual  painted  by  Fril’ch,  under  the  name  of 
The  Spotted  IE  bite  Bunting.  At  other  times  the  black  collar  of  the 
bafe  of  each  feather  extends  on  a great  part  of  the  wing  ; fo  that 
a blackilh  colour  is  thus  produced  over  all  the  under-lide  of  the 
body,  as  in  the  Blackilh  and  Yellowith  Finch  of  Aldrovandui. 
Lib.  XV III.  pp.  817,  818. 
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the  snow  bunting. 

In  winter  the  head,  the  neck,  the  coverts  of 
the  wings,  and  all  the  under-part  of  the  bod)/, 
are  in  the  male  white  as  fnow,  with  a light  and 
almoft  tranfparent  tint  of  rufty  on  the  head 
only  ; the  back  black  ; the  quills  of  the  wings, 
and  of  the  tail,  partly  black,  partly  white.  In 
fummer  the  head,  the  neck,  the  under-part  of 
the  body,  and  even  the  back,  are  ftained  with 
tranfverfe  rufty  waves  of  various  intenfity,  but 
never  fp  deep  as  in  the  female,  of  which  it  is  the 
predominant  colour,  and  difpofed  in  longitudinal 
ftripes.  In  fome  fubje&s  the  neck  is  cinereous, 
the  back  cinereous  variegated  with  brown  ; a 
purple  tinge  round  the  eyes  ; a reddiftj  call  on 
the  head*,  &c.  The  colour  of  the  bill  is  alfo 
variable;  fometimes  yellow,  fometimes  cinereous 
at  the  bafe,  and  generally  black  at  the  point. 
In  all,  the  noftrils  are  round,  fomewhat  pro- 
minent, and  covered  with  fmall  feathers  ; the 
tongue  is  a little  forked  ; the  eyes  are  fmall  and 
black  ; the  legs  black,  or  blackifh. 

Thefe  birds  leave  their  mountains  when  the 
fnows  and  frofts  will  not  permit  them  to  pro- 
cure their  food.  This  is  the  fame  with  that  of 
the  white  grous,  and  confifts  of  the  feeds  of  a 
fpecies  of  birch  j',  and  of  other  feeds.  When 
kept  in  the  cage  they  are  very  well  reconciled 
to  oats,  and  pluck  the  heads  very  expertly, 

* Schwenckfeld. 

f The  Betula  Nana , or  Dwarf  Birch,  a native  of  the  ar&ic  re- 
gions. 
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with  green-peafe,  hemp-iced,  millet,  the  feeds 
of  dodder*;  but  hemp-feed  fattens  them  too 
faff,  and  occafions  their  death. 

They  return  in  fpring  to  their  icy  fummits. 
Though  they  do  not  always  hold  the  fame  route, 
they  are  commonly  feen  in  Sweden,  in  Saxony, 
in  Lower  Silefia,  in  Poland,  in  Red  Ruffia,  in 
Podolia,  and  in  Yorkshire  "]\  They  are  very 
rare  in  the  fouth  of  Germany,  and  almod  en- 
tirely unknown  in  Switzerland  and  Italy  J. 

In  the  time  of  their  paflage  they  keep  con- 
flantlv  along  the  roads,  picking  up  fmall  feeds, 
and  every  fort  of  food.  This  is  the  proper  fea- 
fon  for  catching  them.  They  are  prized  on 
account  of  the  fingularity  of  their  plumage,  and 
the  delicacy  of  their  flefh,  and  not  for  the  fake 
of  their  fong,  which  confids  in  an  unmeaning 
cluck,  or  in  a fnrill  cry  refembling  that  of  the 
jay,  which  they  utter  when  handled  : but  to 
judge  fairly  of  their  warble,  we  ought  to  hear 
them  in  the  feafon  of  love,  when  the  warmth  of 
paflion  infpires,  and  foftens  the  native  drains. 
We  are  ignorant  alfo  of  the  particulars  of  their 
breeding  : it  is  undoubtedly,  in  the  countries 
where  they  fpend  the  fummer,  but  there  are  not 
many  obfervers  in  the  Lapland  Alps. 

* Ctifcuta  Eurcp.-ca.  Linn. 

f Wyjughby  killed  one  in  Lincolnfliirc.  Ray  fays  that  numbers 
of  them  are  caught  during  winter  in  Yorkfhirc.  Johnfon  informed 
Willughby  that  iomc  are  feeu  on  the  chain  of  the  Northumbrian 
mountains. 

j Gefner  and  Aldrovandus. 
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Thefc  birds  do  not  perch  ; they  continue  al- 
ways on  the  ground,  where  they  run  and  trip 
about  like  our  Larks,  to  which  they  are  fimilar 
alio  in  their  port,  in  their  fize,  in  their  long 
fpurs,  &c.  but  differ  in  the  fliape  of  the  bill  and 
tongue,  in  their  plumage,  in  their  migrations,  in 
their  arctic  abodes,  &c.  * 

It  is  obferved  that  they  fleep  little  or  none  in 
the  night,  and  begin  to  hop  by  the  earliell  dawn. 
Perhaps  this  is  the  reafon  why  they  prefer  the 
lofty  mountains  of  the  north  in  hummer,  where 
the  day  lafts  the  whole  feafon. 

Total  length  fix  inches  and  a half;  the  bill 
five  lines  ; on  the  palate  is  a l'mall  tubercle  that 
diftinguifhes  the  genus  ; the  hind-toe  is  equal  to 
that  of  the  middle,  and  the  nail  is  much  longer, 
and  lefs  hooked  ; the  alar  extent  eleven  inches 
and  one  fourth  ; the  tail  two  inches  and  two- 
thirds,  fomewhat  forked,  confiding  of  twelve 
quills,  and  projecting  ten  lines  beyond  the 
wings.  [A] 

'■  t 1 

* Some  able  naturalifts  have  ranged  the  Snow  Ortolan  with  the 
Larks ; but  Linnaeus  has  with  great  propriety  referred  it  to  the 
Bantings. 

[A]  Specific  char  after  of  the  Snow  Bunting,  Embetiza  Nivalis: 
—“  Its  wing-quills  are  white,  the  primaries  black  without ; the 
“ tail-quills  black,  the  three  lateral  white.”  Thefe  birds  are  of 
the  fize  of  the  Chaffinch'.  They  probably  breed  in  Spitzbergen, 
and  certainly  in  Greenland,  where  they  make  their  nelts  in  the 
figures  of  the  mountain  rocks,  employing  grafs  for  the  outiide 
feathers  for  the  infide,  and  the  down  of  the  arftic  fox  for  lining! 
They  lay  five  white  eggs,  fpotted  with  brown.  They  fmg  fweetly  * 
fitting  on  thc_ground.  • » y* 
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In  autumn  the  Snow  Buntings  iflue  from  their  frozen  retreats, 
and  vifit  the  northern  parts  of  Europe.  They  appear  in  Sweden 
in  fevere  weather,  and  are  thence  called  lll-vars-vogel,  and  Hard, 
vars-fogtl ; and  many  are  caught  near  the  fea-fhores.  They  enter 
Britain  by  the  north  of  Scotland  ; at  firlt  they  are  lean,  but  foo* 
grow  fat  and  delicious  ; the  Highlands  abound  with  them. 

The  Snow  Buntings  appear  alfo  at  Hudfon’s-bay  in  April,  retire 
northward  in  May  tobreed,and  pay  another  vifitin  September.  They 
live  in  vaft  flocks,  feed  on  grafs -leech,  be.  and  are  eafily  caught. 

Their  colour  being  produced  by  the  degree  of  cokl  to  which  they 
are  expofed,  is  neceiTarily  variable. 


VARIETIES  of  the  SNOW  BUNTING. 

It  will  be  readily  perceived  from  what  we 
have  faid  in  regard  to  the  winter  and  fummer 
drefs  of  thefe  birds,  that  we  are  not  here  to 
confider  the  Varieties  which  belong  to  the  two 
principal  epochs,  or  the  intermediate  terms  ; 
thefe  being  only  the  {hades  which  mark  the 
progreflive  influence  of  cold  or  heat. 

I.  The  Jacobine  Bunting*.  It  is  a variety 
of  climate.  Its  bill,  bread,  and  belly,  are  white; 
the  legs  gray,  and  all  the  reft  black.  It  appears 
every  winter  in  Carolina  and  Virginia,  and  retires 
in  the  fummer  to  breed  probably  in  the  north. 

* This  ^s  the  Black  Bunting  of  Pennant  and  Latham,  and  the 
Shovj  Bird  of  Catelby  ancTKalm  ; it  is  the  Emkeriza  Hycmalis  in 
the  Linnsean  fyftem,  and  the  Hcrtulanus  Nivalis  Niger  of  BrifTon- 
Specific  charafter  : — “ It  is  black,  its  belly  white.”  Thefe  birds 
breed  in  the  northern  parts  of  America,  winter  in  the  Hate  of  New 
York,  and  in  very  fevere  feafons  vifit  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas 
in  immenfe  bodies.  They  frequent  the  gardens  and  hillocks,  to 
pick  up  the  feattered  grafs-feeds.  The  Americans  call  them  Cbuci- 
kirds,  and  elteem  them  delicious  eating. 


II.  The 
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II.  The  Collared  Snow  Bunting*. 
The  head,  throat,  and  neck,  are  white.  It  has 
two  forts  of  collars  at  the  under-part  of  the  neck; 
the  upper  lead-colour,  the  lower  blue  ; both  fe- 
parated  by  the  ground  colour,  which  forms  a fort 
of  white  intermediate  collar  ; the  quills  of  the 
wings  are  white,  tin&ured  with  a greeniffi  yel- 
low, and  ftrewed  with  feme  black  feathers ) the 
eight  quills  of  the  middle  of  the  tail,  and  the  two 
outer  ones,  white  ; the  two  others  black ; all  the 
reft  of  the  plumage  reddiffi  brown,  fpotted  with 
greenilh  yellow ; the  bill  red,  edged  with  cine- 
reous ; the  iris  white,  and  the  legs  flefti-colour- 
ed. — This  bird  was  caught  in  the  county  of  Ef- 
fex  ; it  could  not  be  enfnared  till  after  many  and 
tedious  trials. 

Kramer  obferves  that  in  the  Ortolans,  as  well 
as  in  the  Yellow  Buntings,  the  Chaffinches,  and 
Bulfinches,  the  two  mandibles  are  moveable ; 
and  this  is  the  reafon,  he  fays,  why  they  fliell 
the  feeds,  and  do  not  fwallow  them  entire. 

iX  ' . * 

* This  is  the  Pied  Chaffinch  of  Albin  and  Latham,  the  fourth 
variety  of  Linnzus’s  Srnnv  Bunting , the  Fringilla  Capite  Albo  of 
.Klein,  and  the  Hertulanus  N/valis  Torjuatus  of  Biiflon. 
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V Agripenne,  oil  V Ortolan  de  Riz , Buff. 
Emberiza  Oryzivora,  Linn,  and  Gmel. 
Hcrtulanus  Carolinenjis , Briff. 

Emberiza  Carolinenjts,  Klein, 

The  Rice  Bird,  Cateiby. 


hese  birds  are  migratory  birds,  and  the 


motive  of  their  paflage  is  not  known. 
Numerous  flocks  of  them  are  feen  or  rather 
heard  in  the  month  of  September,  coming  from 
the  Ifland  of  Cuba,  where  the  rice  has  already  at- 
tained maturity,  and  direding  their  courfe  to  Ca- 
rolina, where  it  is  only  coming  into  ear.  Thefe 
remain  in  Carolina  only  three  weeks,  and  then 
advance  towards  the  north,  always  in  fearch 
of  more  tender  grain  : and,  by  fucceflive  Rations, 
they  penetrate  as  far  as  Canada,  and  perhaps 
beyond.  But  what  is  the  mofi  Angular,  though 
there  are  other  fimilar  inftances,  thefe  flocks  are 
compofed  entirely  of  females.  It  is  afeertained, 
we  are  told,  from  numerous  diffedions,  that 
only  the  females  pafs  in  September;  but  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fpring,  the  males  and  females 
are  intermingled;  and  indeed,  this  is  the  feafon 
of  the  union  of  the  lexes. 

The  plumage  of  the  females  is  rufly  over  al- 
moft  its  whole  body  ; that  of  the  males  is  more 
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tliverfified  : the  fore-part  of  the  head  and  neck, 
the  throat,  the  bread,  and  all  the  under-part  ot 
the  body,  the  upper  part  of  the  back  and  the 
thighs,  black,-  with  a mixture  of  rufty  ; the  back 
of  the  head  and  neck  rufty  ; the  lower-part  of 
the  back  and  rump  of  an  olive  cinereous  ; the 
great  fuperior  covert^  of  the  wings  of  the  fame 
colour,  edged  with  whitifti  ; the  fmall  fuperior 
coverts  of  the  wings,  and  the  fuperior  coverts 
of  the  tail,  dirty  white  ; the  quills  of  the  wing 
black,  tipt  with  brown,  and  edged,  the  great 
ones  with  fulphur- colour,  and  the  fmall  ones 
with  gray  ; the  quills  of  the  tail  are  nearly  like 
the  great  quills  of  the  wings,  only  all  terminate  in 
points  * ; laftly,  the  bill  is  cinereous,  and  the 
legs  brown.  This  Ortolan  is  remarked  to  be 
taller  than  the  reft. 

Total  length  fix  inches  and  three-fourths ; 
the  bill  fix  lines  and  a half;  the  alar  extent 
four  inches ; the  tail  two  inches  and  a half, 
fomewhat  forked,  and  exceeding  the  wings  by 
ten  lines.  [A] 

* For  this  reafon  we  have  called  the  bird  Agripamt, 

[A]  Specific  charadler  of  the  Rice  Bunting,  Emberiza  Ory- 
xivora: — “ Black,  the  neck  tawny,  the  belly  black,  the  tail-quills 
“ pointed.”  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Rice  birds  were  not  known 
in  Carolina  before  the  end  of  laft  century,  when  that  nutritious 
grain  was  introduced  from  Madagafcar.  We  may  fuppofe  that 
a few  ltray  birds  had  been  driven  into  that  province  by  adverfe 
winds,  and  had  fared  fo  well  among  the  rice-crops,  as  to  have  re- 
turned with  their  brood  the  enfuing  feafon  i and  thus,  in  the  courfe 
of  a few  years,  a djrcdtion  would  be  given  to  their  general  mi- 
grations. They  arrive  in  Carolina  about  September ; at  firfi  they 

are 
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are  very  lean,  but  Toon  grow  exceffively  fat.  and  fly  with  difficulty, 
fo  that  they  are  eafily  (hot.  Their  flay  lafts  three  weeks ; and 
both  fexes  make  a tranfient  vifit  in  the  fpring.  A few  remain 
through  the  winter  in  Carolina,  and  even  in  Virginia,  where  they 
fubfift  on  the  fcattered  grains  of  Indian  corn. 


VARIETIES  of  the  RICE  BUNTING. 
The  LOUISIANA  BUNTING. 

L' Agrippcnne,  ou  Ortolan  de  la  Louijlane , Buff. 

Emberiza  Orjzivora,  Var.  Linn. 

I confider  this  as  a variety  of  the  preceding, 
produced  by  the  influence  of  climate : its 
fize,  its  port,  its  Ihape  are  the  fame,  and  the 
quills  of  the  tail  are  likewife  pointed,  the  only 
difference,  in  fhort,  confifting  of  the  colours  of 
the  plumage.  The  Louifiana  Bunting  has  the 
throat  and  all  the  under-part  of  the  body  of  a 
light  yellow,  which  is  ftill  more  dilute  on  the 
lower-belly ; the  upper-part  of  the  head  and  of 
the  body,  and  the  fmall  fuperior  coverts  of  the 
wings,  are  of  an  olive-brown  ; the  rump  and  the 
fuperior  coverts  of  the  tail,  yellow,  finely  ftriped 
with  brown  : the  quills  of  the  tail  blackifh,  thofe 
of  the  middle  edged  with  yellow,  the  lateral 
ones  with  white,  the  intermediate  ones  with  the 
different  fhades  that  intervene  between  white  and 
yellow  ; the  great  fuperior  coverts  of  the  wings 

are 
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are  black,  edged  with  white  ; the  quills  are  the 
fame,  except  the  middle  ones,  which  have  more 
white.  , 

The  meafures  are  nearly  the  fame  as  in  the 
Rice  Bunting 

* Mr.  Pennant  thinks  th^t  this  bird  is  the  female  of  the  com- 
mon Rice  Bunting. 
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The  YELLOW  BUNTING  *. 


Le  Bruant  de  France , Buff. 

Emberiza  Citrinella,  Linn.  Gmel.  Scop.  Will.  Kram.  &c. 
Emberiza  Flan) a,  Gefner. 

Emberiza , Briff. 

'The  Yellow  Youlring , Sibbaldi  Scotia  Illuflrata. 

The  Yellow  Hammer,  Ray. 

f 

H E ofleous  tubercle  or  barley-corn  on  the 


palate  of  this  bird,  proves  indifputably  its 
affinity  to  the  Ortolans  : but  it  refembles  them 
alfo  by  other  properties ; by  the  ffiape  of  its  bill 
and  tail,  by  its  proportions,  and  by  the  delicacy 
of  its  fleffi  f.  Salerne  remarks,  that  its  cry  is 
nearly  the  fame. 

The  Yellow  Bunting  makes  feveral  hatches, 
the  laft  in  September  : it  places  its  neft  on  the 

# In  Germany,  it  is  called  Emmerling,  Geel-ammer,  Gerjl-ammer, 
Gruen-zling,  Gaelgenjicken,  Gilbling,  Gilber/chcn,  Gihvertjcb,  Korn- 
•vogel,  Geel-gorjl ; which  names  allude  in  general  to  its  yellow 
plumage  and  its  feeding  upon  corn,  efpecially  barley  ; in  Switz- 
erland, Emmeritz,  Embritz , Emmering,  Hemmerling ; in  Italy, 
Zivolo,  Zigolo,  Cia  Megliarina,  Vetzero,  Paictzcro,  Spaiarda  ; in 
Brabant,  JaJlne  ; in  Illyria,  Struad ; in  Sweden,  Greening  ; in  Den- 
mark, Gulfpury,  Gulvejling ; in  Smoland,  Gol/pinck.  In  Latin,  it 
V/as,  termed  Galgulus,  or  Galbula,  and  alfo  lei  crus,  from  the 
Greek  Ixltpo;,  fignifying  the  jaundice,  both  on  account  of  its  yel- 
low plumage,  and  a notion  entertained  by  the  people  that  the 
fight  of  it  cured  that  difeafe.  P l i n . xxx.  1 1 . 

-p  Its  flefh  is  yellow,  and  has  been  faid  to  be  a remedy  for  the 
jaundice:  nay,  a perfon  afHi&ed  by  that  difeafe  might  transfer  it 
by  looking  at  the  bird,  Scpwenckfeld. 
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ground,  below  a clod,  in  a bufh,  or  in  a tuft  of 
grafs,  but  always  carelefsly.  Sometimes  it  builds 
in  the  low  branches  of  fhrubs,  and  is  then  at 
more  pains.  The  body  of  the  neft  confifts  of 
ftraws,  mofs,  and  dry  leaves,  and  is  lined  with 
roots,  the  fineft  ftraws,  hair,  and  wool.  The 
eggs  are  generally  four  or  five,  fpotted  with 
brown  of  different  fhade,  on  a white  ground ; 
but  the  fpots  are  thicker  at  the  large  end.  The 
female  covers  with  fuch  ardent  attachment,  that 
often  the  can  be  caught  by  the  hand  in  broad 
day.  The  young  are  fed  with  fmall  feeds,  in- 
feds,  and  even  May-flies  ; but  of  thefe  laft,  the 
hard  cruft  fheathing  the  wings  is  previoufly  fe- 
parated  by  the  parents.  They  are  however 
granivorous,  and  fondeft  of  millet  and  hemp- 
feed.  They  can  be  caught  by  a noofe  baited 
with  a head  of  oats  ; but  cannot  be  decoyed,  it  is 
laid,  by  the  call.  In  fummer  they  haunt  the 
trees,  the  fides  of  the  hedges  and  bufhes  ; fome- 
times  they  vifit  the  vineyards,  but  fcarcely  ever 
penetrate  into  the  heart  of  the  forefts.  In  win- 
ter, a part  of  them  migrate  into  other  climates, 
and  thofe  which  remain  behind  aflemble  and 
join  the  Chaffinches,  Sparrows,  &c.  forming 
very  numerous  flocks,  efpecially  in  rainy  weather. 
They  refort  to  the  farms,  and  even  to  the  villages 
and  high  roads,  picking  up  their  fubfiftence 
among  the  bufhes,  and  even  in  horfe-dung,  &c. 
and  in  that  feafon  they  are  almoft  as  familiar 
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as  the  Sparrows  *.  They  fly  rapidly  and  alight 
fuddenly,  and  for  the'  mod  part  in  the  midft  of 
the  thicked  foliage,  and  never  upon  a feparate 
branch.  Their  ordinary  cry  confifts  of  feven 
notes,  fix  of  which  are  equal,  and  of  the  fame 
tone,  and  the  lad  fharper  and  prolonged, 
ft,  th  tz,  it,  tl , ti,  tl\. 

The  Yellow  Buntings  are  fpread  over  the 
whole  of  Europe,  from  Sweden  to  Italy,  and 
through  all  the  interjacent  countries  ; and  they 
are  confequently  expofed  to  great  difference  of 
temperature,  which  happens  to  mod  birds  in  any 
degree  domedic. 

The  male  is  didinguifhed  by  the  bright  yel- 
low feathers  on  the  head  and  on  the  lower- part 
of  the  body ; but  on  the  head  this  colour  is  va- 
riegated with  brown  ; it  is  pure  yellow  on  the 
fides  of  the  head,  under  the  throat,  under  the 
belly,  and  on  the  inferior  coverts  of  the 

* Frifch  derives  the  German  name  Ammer , or  Hammer , from 
bam,  which  fignifies  a houfe  : Ammer,  on  this  hypethefis,  would 
denote  domcJUc,  [The  old  Engliffi  name  Yellow  Hammer  is  evi- 
dently bqrrovved  from  the  German;] 

According  to  fome,  they  have  another  cry,  ajigr.erct,  vignerot, 
<vignerot,  titchyc.  Olina  fays,  that  they  partly  imitate  the  warble 
of  the  Chaffinches,  with  which  they  affociate.  Frifch  relates  that 
they  adopt  fomething  of  the  fong  of  the  Canary  when  they  hear 
it  young  : he  adds,  that  the  crofs  breed  of  the  cock  Bunting  and 
hen  Canary  chants  better  than  the  father.  Lailly,  Guys  fays, 
that  the  fong  of  the  cock  Bunting  grows  plcafant  on  the  approach 
of  the  month  of  Aug  ull.  Aldrovandus  a!lb  fpcaks  of  its  lint; 
yvarble. 

wingi, 
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wings,  and  it  is  mixed  with  light  chefnut  on  all 
the  reft  of  the  lower  part  ; the  neck  and  the, 
fmall  fuperior  coverts  of  the  wings  are  olive  ; the 
middle  and  large  coverts  of  the  wings,  the  back, 
and  even  the  four  firft  quills  of  the  wings  are 
blackifh  ; the  reft  are  brown,  and  edged,  the 
two  outer  with  white,  and  the  ten  others  with 
whitifh  gray ; laftly,  their  fuperior  coverts  are 
light  chefnut,  terminated  with  whitifh  gray. 
The  female  has  not  fo  much  yellow  as  the  male, 
and  is  more  fpotted  on  the  neck,  the  breaft,  and 
the  belly  : in  both,  the  edges  of  the  lower  man- 
dible are  received  into  the  upper,  whofe  edges 
are  fcalloped  near  the  point ; the  tongue  is  di- 
vided at  the  tip  into  flender  threads  ; and  laftly, 
the  hind  claw  is  the  longed  of  all.  The  bird 
weighs  five  or  fix  gros ; the  inteftinal  tube  is 
feven  inches  and  a half  long  ; veftiges  of  a 
caecum ; the  acfophagus  is  two  inches  and  a half 
long,  dilating  near  the  gizzard,  which  is  muf- 
cular;  the  gall  bladder  very  fmall.  I found  in 
the  ovarium  of  the  females  which  I difte&ed, 
eggs  of  unequal  bulk. 

Total  length,  fix  inches  and  one  third  ; the 
bill  five  lines ; the  legs  eight  or  nine  lines,  the 
middle  toe  almoft  as  long  ; the  alar  extent  nine 
inches  and  one-fourth  ; the  tail  two  inches  and 
three-fourths,  confiding  of  twelve  quills,  fome- 
what  forked,  not  only  becaufe  the  intermediate 
quills  are  Ihorter  than  the  lateral  ones,  but  alfo 
becaufe  the  fix  quills  on  each  fide  turn  naturally 

T 3 outwards  j 
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outwards ; they  extend  twenty-one  lines  beyond 
the  wings.  [AJ 

[A]  Specific  charafter  of  the  Yellow  Bunting,  Emberiza-Citri- 
ndla “ Its  tail-quills  are  blackilh,  the  two  omermolt  marked  with 
" a lharp  white  fpot  on  the  infide.”  Thus  defcribed  by  BrilTon  : 
“ Above  variegated  with  tawny-blackilh  and  white-gray  ; below 
“ yellowilh  ; the  bread  variegated  with  dilute  chefnut,  yellowilh, 
“ and  olive  ; the  head  yellowilh,  varied  with  dulky  fpots ; a dnflcy 
**  bar  behind  the  eyes ; the  two  outmoft  tail-quills  on  both  fides 
“ marked  within  with  a white  fpot.”  It  is  fix  inches  and  a half 
long ; very  frequent  in  England.  It  lays  fix  eggs,  which  are 
whitilh-purple,  with  blackilh  irregular  fpots  and  Breaks. 


VARIETIES  of  the  YELLOW  BUNTING; 

The  colours  vary,  in  different  fubje&s  and  in 
different  climates,  both  their  fhades  and  diftribu- 
tion : fometimes  the  yellow  extends  over  all  the 
head,  neck,  &c.  In  fome,  the  head  is  of  a yellowilh 
cinereous  ; in  others  the  neck  is  cinereous,  fpot- 
ted  with  black ; the  belly,  the  thighs,  and  the  legs 
are  faffron- colour ; the  tail  brown,  edged  with 
yellow,  &f. 
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Le  Zizt,  ou  Bruani  de  Haie  *,  BufF. 

Emberiza  Cirlus,  Linn,  and  Gmel. 

Emberiza  Sepiaria,  BrifT. 

Cirlus,  Aldrov. 

The  Girlus,  or  Zimolo , Will. 

'TpHis  is  feen  fometimes  perched,  fometimes 
running  on  the  ground,  and  particularly 
in  newly  ploughed  fields,  where  it  finds  feeds, 
fmall  worms,  and  other  infe&s  ; and  accordingly 
it  almoft  always  has  earth  (licking  to  its  bill. 
It  is  eafily  enfnared,  and  when  caught  with  bird- 
lime, it  ofteneft  remains  attached,  or  if  it  en- 
tangles itfelf,  it  lofes  mod  of  its  feathers  in  the 
druggie,  and  is  no  longer  able  to  fly.  It  foon 
becomes  reconciled  to  captivity,  but  is  not  ab- 
folutely  infenfible  of  its  fituation  ; for,  during 
the  fird  two  or  three  months,  it  has  only  its 
ufual  chirp,  which  it  repeats  with  frequency  and 
trepidation  when  a perfon  goes  near  its  cage  : 
however,  by  gentle  treatment,  it  at  length  re- 
fumes its  warble.  Its  fize  and  its  habits  are 
nearly  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  Yellow  Bunt- 
ing,  and  probably,  if  we  were  better  acquainted 
with  thefe  birds,  we  fliould  perceive  that  they 
belonged  to  the  fame  fpecies. 


* i-  e.  The  Hedge-Bunting, 

- T 4 
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The  Cirl  Buntings  are  not  found  in  the 
northern  countries,  and  feem  to  be  moft  frequent 
in  thofe  of  the  fouth  ; however,  they  are  rare 
in  feveral  provinces  of  France.  They  are  often 
feen  with  the  Chaffinches,  whofc  fong  they  imi- 
tate, and  with  whom  they  form  numerous  flocks, 
efpecially  in  rainy  days.  They  feed  on  the  fame 
iubftances  as  the  other  granivorous  tribe,  and 
live  about  fix  years  according  to  Olina  : but  this 
rauft  be  underftood  of  them  in  the  domeftic 
ftate ; for  it  is  uncertain  what  effeds  frefli 
air  and  freedom  of  motion  may  have  upon 
longevity. 

In  the  male,  the  upper-part  of  the  head  is 
fpotted  with  blackifli  upon  an  olive-green 
ground  ; there  is  a yellow  fpot  on  the  fides,  di- 
vided into  two  unequal  parts,  by  a black  ftreak 
which  pafles  over  the  eyes  ; the  throat  is  brown 
and  alfo  the  top  of  the  breafl,  and  a yellow 
collar  lies  between  them  ; the  reft  of  the  under- 
part of  the  body  is  yellow,  which  grows  more 
dilute  as  it  fpreads  to  the  tail,  and  is  fpotted 
with  brown  on  the  flanks ; the  upper- part  of 
the  neck  and  back  is  variegated  with  rufous  and 
blackifh  ; the  rump  olive-rufous,  and  the  fupe- 
lior  coverts  are  of  a purer  rufous;  the  quills  of  the 
wings  brown,  edged  with  olive,  except  the  near- 
eft  to  the  back,  which  are  rufous,  and  the  two 
middle  ones,  which  are  rufty-gray  ; laftly,  the 
bill  is  cinereous,  and  the  legs  brown. 


In 
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In  the  female,  there  is  lefs  of  the  yellow,  the 
threat  is  not  brown,  nor  does  any  brown  fpot 
appear  on  the  bread. 

Aldrovandus  tells  us,  that  the  plumage  is  fub- 
jefl  to  much  diverfity  in  this  fpecies : the  one 
which  he  figured  had  a dull  green  tinge  on  its 
bread  ; and  of  thofe  which  I have  obferved, 
I found  one  of  which  the  upper-part  of  the  neck 
was  olive,  with  fcarcely  any  admixture. 

Total  length  fix  inches  and  one-fourth  ; the 
bill  about  fix  lines ; the  alar  extent  nine  inches 
and  three-fourths;  the  tail  near  three  inches, 
compofed  of  twelve  quills,  and  projecting  about 
ten  lines  beyond  the  wings,  and  forked  as  in  the 
Yellow  Bunting.  [A] 

[A]  Specific  charadter  of  the  Cirl-Bimting,  Emberiza-Cirlus  : — 
,c  It  is  brown,  its  bread  fpotted,  its  eye-brow  yellow,  the  two 
“ outermoft  quills  of  its  tail  marked  with  a white  wedge-fhaped 
“ fpot.” 
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The  FOOLISH  BUNTING. 

Le  Bruant  Fou,  Buff. 

Emberiza-Cia,  Linn.  Gmel.  Kram. 

Emberiza  Pratenfis,  Brill',  and  Gelher. 

Emberiza  Barbaia,  Scop. 

Cirlus  Stultus , Ray,  and  Will. 

*“lp  H E Italians  have  applied  the  epithet  of 
**•  FooliJJj  to  this  bird,  on  account  of  its 
incautious  difpofition,  being  readily  caught  in 
every  fort  of  fnare  : but  the  want  of  circum- 
fpedtion  is  chara&eriftic  of  the  genus,  and  the 
Foolilh  Bunting  is  inconfiderate  only  in  a higher 
degree.  The  name  of  Meadow  Bunting  is 
improper  ; for  the  mod  obfervant  bird-catchers 
and  fowlers  have  unanimoufly  allured  me,  that 
they  never  faw  it  in  the  meadows. 

Like  the  Cirl  Bunting,  the  Foolilh  Bunting  is 
ijot  found  in  the  northern  countries,  nor  does  its 
name  occur  in  the  catalogues  of  the  Swedilh  and 
Danilh  birds.  It  prefers  folitude,  and  delights 
in  mountainous  abodes.  It  is  very  common 
and  well  known  in  the  hills  round  Nantua. 
Hebert  * often  faw  it  on  the  ground,  and 
upon  the  chefnut-trees  ; and  the  country  people 
told  him,  that  its  flelli  was  excellent  meat.  Its 
fong  is  very  ordinary,  and  refembles  that  of  the 
Yellow  Bunting;  and  tne  Pruflian  bird-catchers 

• This  excellent  obferver  has  communicated  or  confirmed  the 
principal  fadls  of  the  hillory  of  the  Buntings. 
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have  remarked,  that  when  it  is  put  into  a volery 
among  others  of  a different  fpecies,  it  difeovers 
a ftrong  predilection  for  the  Yellow  Bunting. 
Indeed  its  cry*,  its  fize,  its  figure,  are  the  fame, 
and  it  differs  only  by  fome  of  its  habits. 

In  the  male,  alb  the  upper-part  is  variegated 
with  blackilh,  and  gray  ; but  this  gray  is  purer 
on  the  head,  and  rufty  every-where  elfe,  except 
on  fome  of  the  middle  coverts  of  the  wings, 
r where  it  becomes  almoft  white.  The  fame  rufty 
gray  edges  almoft  all  the  quills  of  the  wings  and 
of  the  tail,  whofe  ground  colour  is  brown,  only 
the  two  exterior  quills  of  the  tail  are  edged  and 
tipt  with  white  ; the  orbits  are  rufty  white  ; the 
Tides  of  the  head  and  of  the  neck  are  gray  ; the 
throat  is  gray,  dotted  with  blackifh,  and  edged 
on  each  fide  and  below  by  a line  almoft  black, 
which  forms  an  irregular  fort  of  fquare  with  the 
gray  plate  on  the  fides  of  the  head  ; all  the  un- 
der-part  of' the  body  is  fulvous,  more  or  lefs  di- 
lute, but  dotted  or  variegated  with  blackifh  on 
tfce  throat,  the  breaft,  and  the  flanks ; the  bill 
and  legs  are  gray. 

Total  length  fix  inches  and  one  fourth ; the 
bill  five  or  fix  lines ; the  alar  extent  nine  or  tea 
inches  ; the  tail  two  inches  and  one  third,  a little 
forked,  confifting  of  twelve  quills,  and  exceeding 
the  wings  by  fixteen  lines.  [A] 

•*  Linnams  fays  that  in  flying  it  chirps  zip,  zip. 

[A]  Specific  character  of  the  Foolifh  Bunting,  Emheriza-Cia:  — 

It  is  rufty,  its  head  marked  with  fcattered  blackifh  lines,  its  eve- 
M brows  white.” 
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^lie  COMMON  BUNTING*, 

Le  Proper,  Buff. 

Emberixa  Miliaria,  Linn.  Gmel.  Kram.  and  Frifch. 

Emberiza  Alba,  Will,  and  KIeinv 

Cyncbramus,  Briff. 

f I ' His  is  a bird  of  paflage,  and  arrives  early 
in  the  fpring.  It  deferves  to  be  called 
Meadow  Bunting,  fince  in  the  fummer  feafon 
it  never  ftrays  far  from  the  low  grounds  f.  It 
makes  its  neft  among  the  fields  of  barley,  of 
oats,  of  millet,  &c.  feldom  on  the  furface  of  the 
ground,  but  three  or  four  inches  above,  among 
the  thick  ftrong  herbage  The  female  lays 
four,  five,  and  fometimes  fix  eggs  ; and  while  ' 
fhe  is  engaged  in  hatching,  the  male  brings  her 
food,  and  fitting  on  the  fummit  of  a tree,  he  re- 
peats inceflantly  the  difagreeable  cry,  tri,  tri , tri, 
tiritz , which  he  retains  only  till  the  month  of 
Auguft : the  notes  are  fharper  and  (hotter  than 
thofe  of  the  Yellow  Bunting. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  when  the  Bunting' 
rofe  from  the  ground  towards  a branch,  its  legs 
dropped,  and  its  wings  quivered  with  an  irre- 

* In  German,  Knujl,  Km p per,  Gerjl-Amtner  (Barley-Bunting), 
Graue-Ammcr  (Gray  Bunting)  ; in  Swcdifli,  Korn-laerka  (Com 
Lark)  ; in  Norwegian,  Knotter.  The  Italian  name  S/r:.ozz/ 
comes  from  Strillare,  to  creek,  on  account  of  its  cry.  In  Greek  it 
was  called  Kwy^papuK,  or  Kt^cwot,  according  to  Belon. 
f Belon  fays  that  it  follows  the  water  like  the  Woodcock. 

% Belon. 
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^ular  motion  peculiar  to  the  feafon  of  love.  At 
other  times,  in  autumn  for  inftance,  it  flies 
equably  and  fwiftly,  and  mounts  to  a confider- 
able  height. 

The  young  ones  leave  the  neft  long  before 
they  are  able  to  fly,  and  take  delight  to  run 
among  the  grafs  ; and  this  would  feern  to  be 
the  reafon  why  the  parents  build  fo  clofe  to 
the  ground.  The  pointer-dogs  often  furprife 
them  in  the  chace  of  quails.  The  parents  ftili 
continue  to  feed  and  guard  them  till  they  are 
fledged  ; but  their  anxiety  for  the  fafety  of 
their  brood  often  betrays  them,  and  if  a perfon 
chances  to  go  near  the  fpot,  they  circle  his  head 
with  a doleful  air. 

After  the  family  is  raifed,  they  pour  their  nu- 
merous flocks  into  the  fields,  efpecially  among 
the  crops  of  oats,  beans,  and  the  late  forts  of 
grain.  They  migrate  foon  after  the  Swallows, 
and  it  very  feldom  happens  that  any  of  them 
remain  during  the  winter*. 

It  is  obferved  that  the  Bunting  does  not  flut- 
ter from  branch  to  branch,  but  alights  on  the 
extremity  of  the  higheft  and  moft  detached 
bough  either  of  a tree  or  Ihrub,  and  in  a mo- 
ment begins  its  fong,  which  it  prolongs  for 
whole  hours  in  the  fame  place,  repeating  its 
tirefome  note,  tri,  tri ; and  laftly,  that  in  tak- 
ing flight,  it  chatters  with  its  bill  f. 

* Gcfner. 

f Moft  of  thcfe  faffs  were  communicated  by  M.  Hebert. 
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The  female  fings  alfo,  after  the  young  no 
longer  occupy  her  attention  ; but  this  is  only 
when  perched  on  a branch,  and  about  mid-day. 
Her  fong  is  as  bad  as  that  of  the  male.  She  is 
rather  fmaller,  but  her  plumage  is  nearly  the 
fame.  Both  feed  upon  grain  and  fmall  infects, 
which  they  find  ill  the  fields  and  meadows. 

Thefe  birds  are  fpread  over  all  Europe,  or 
rather  they  vifit  the  whole  extent  of  it  in  their 
migrations.  Olina  affirms  that  they  are  more 
numerous  at  Rome  and  in  its  vicinity  than  in 
other  countries.  Bird-catchers  keep  them  in  a 
cage  to  ufe  as  calls  in  autumn  ; and  they  not 
only  entice  the  Foolifh  Buntings  into  the  fnare, 
but  many  other  fmall  birds  of  different  kinds. 
They  are  for  this  pur  pole  put  in  low  cages 
without  any  bars  or  roofts. 

In  the  male,  the  upper-part  of  the  head  and 
body  is  variegated  with  brown  and  rufous  ; the 
throat,  and  the  orbits,  light  rufous  ; the  breaft, 
and  all  the  reft  of  the  under-part  of  the  body, 
yellowifh- white,  fpotted  with  brown  on  the 
breaft  and  fides  ; the  fuperior  coverts  of  the 
wings,  their  quills,  and  thole  of  the  tail,  are 
brown,  edged  with  rufous,  more  or  lefs  dilute  ; 
the  bill  and  legs  brown  gray. 

In  the  female,  the  rump  is  gray,  verging  upon 
rufous,  without  any  fpots ; the  fuperior  coverts 
of  the  tail  the  fame  colour,  edged  with  whitiffi  ; 
and  in  general  the  quills  of  the  tail,  and  of  the 
wings,  are  bordered  with  lighter  colours. 
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The  bill  of  thefe  birds  is  of  a remarkable 
fliape  ; the  two  mandibles  are  moveable,  as  in 
the  Ortolans;  the  edges  are  alfo  re-entering,  as  in 
the  Common  Bunting,  and  the  jun&ion  is  made 
in  a crooked  line  ; the  edge  of  the  lower  man- 
dible on  each  fide,  near  the  third  of  its  length, 
makes  an  obtufe  falient  angle,,  and  is  received 
by  the  correfponding  re-entrant  angle  in  the 
upper-mandible,  which  is  more  folid  and  bulky 
than  in  raoft  other  birds ; the  tongue  is  narrow, 
thick,  and  tapered  to  a point,  like  a tooth-pick; 
the  noftrils  are  covered  above  by  a membrane 
of  a crefcent  fliape,  and  below  by  fmall  feathers  ; 
the  firft  phalanx  of  the  outer  toe  is  joined  to 
that  of  the  middle  toe. 

Inteftinal  tube  thirteen  inches  and  a half ; the 
gizzard  mufcular,  preceded  by  a moderate  dilata- 
tion of  the  aefophagus , containing  vegetable  mat- 
ter, and  nuts  with  fmall  pebbles  ; flight  veftiges 
of  a caecum ; no  gall-bladder  ; the  great  axis  of 
the  tefticles  four  lines,  the  fmaller  one  three 
lines.  Total  length  of  the  bird  feven  inches 
and  a half ; the  bill  feven  lines ; the  alar  extent 
eleven  inches  and  one  third  ; the  tail  nearly 
three  inches,  fomewhat  forked,  confiding  of 
twelve  quills,  and  ftretching  eighteen  lines  be- 
yond the  wings.  [A] 

[A]  Specific,  chara&er  of  the  Common  Bunting,  Emberiza  Mili- 
aria:—" It  is  brown,  below  fpotted  with  black,  its  orbits  rufous.” 
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FOREIGN  BIRDS, 

WHICH  ARE  RELATED  TO  THE  BUNTINGS, 


I. 

The  BRAZILIAN  BUNTING. 

Le  Guirnegat,  Buff. 

Embcnza  Brajilienjis , Gmel.  and  BrifT. 

TT  A D not  this  bird  been  a native  of  South 
America,  and  its  cry  been  different  from 
that  of  the  Yellow  Bunting  *,  I fhould  have 
confidered  it  as  a mere  variety.  Indeed  its  plu- 
mage has  even  more  of  the  Yellow  than  com- 
mon in  ours  f,  and  I have  no  doubt  but  they 
would  intermix,  and  beget  prolific  offspring. 

The  yellow  is  fpread  unmixed  on  the  head, 
the  neck,  and  all  the  under-part  of  the  body, 
and  alfo  borders  almoft  all  the  fuperior  coverts, 
and  the  quills  of  the  tail  and  of  the  wings, 
which  are  brown  ; on  the  back  it  is  inter- 
mingled with  brown  and  green  ; the  bill  and 
the  eyes  are  black,  and  the  legs  brown, 

* Our  Bunting  is  called  Luteola,  Aureola,  GcLl-bammtr,  Bra  ant 
Jaunc,  Bruant  Dorc,  Cia  Pagliarina : lb  that  yellow  would  feem  to 
form  part  of  its  cflcnce. 

f Some  individuals  of  our  Bunting  have  the  head,  the  neck,  and 
the  upper-fide  of  the  body  almoli  entirely  yellow  ; but  this  is  rare. 

This 
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This  bird  is  found  in  Brazil,  and  probably  is 
indigenous,  for  the  natives  have  given  it  a name, 
Guiranheemgata . MarcgraVe  praifes  its  fong,  and 
compares  it  to  that  of  the  Chaffinch. 

The  female  i6  very  different  from  the  male  ; 
for  the  fame  author  tells  us,  that  the  plumage 
and  cry  refemble  thofe  of  the  Sparrow.  [A] 

[A]  Specific  chara&er  of  the  Emberiza  Brafilienfis  : " Its  top,  its 
“ neck,  and  the  under-fide  of  its  body,  yellow ; its  back,  its  wings, 
“ and  its  tail,  variegated  with  yellow  and  brown.” 
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li. 

The  MEXICAN  BUNTING. 

La  Therefe  "Jaune,  Buff. 

Emberiza  Mexicana , Gmel* 

As  I have  feen  only  the  figure,  and  a dead 
fpecimen  of  this  bird,  I can  give  but  an  imper-** 
fed;  defcription.  Its  plumage  is  much  like  that 
of  the  Common  Yellow  Bunting  ; almoft  all  the 
head,  the  throat,  and  the  fides  of  the  neck,  are 
orange-yellow ; the  bread,  and  the  under-part 
of  the  body,  fpeckled  with  brown  on  a dirty 
white  ground  ; the  back  of  the  head,  and  neck, 
and  all  the  upper-part  of  the  body,  brown : this 
laft  colour  tapers  to  a point  on  each  fide  of  the 
neck,  and  extends  almoft  to  the  eye,  The  quills 
of  the  wings  and  tail,  and  their  coverts,  are 
brown,  edged  with  a lighter  brown.  [A] 

[A]  Specific  character  of  the  Emberiza  Mexicana  : — “ Above  it 

" ; ^elovv  Part,y  vvhitc>  fP°:ted  with  brown  j its  head,  and 

*'  throat,  yellow.” 
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FOREIGN  BIRDS  which  ar, 


m. 

The  YELLOW-FACED  BUNTING. 

La  Flaaieole,  Buff. 

Ember iza  Flaveola,  Linn,  and  Gmel. 

The  forehead  and  throat  are  yellow,  and  all 
the  reft  of  the  plumage  gray.  It  is  nearly  of  the 
fize  of  the  Sifkin.  Linnams,  who  has  made 
us  acquainted  with  this  fpecies,  informs  us,  that 
it  is  a native  _of  the  warm  countries,  but  does 

not  mention  to  what  continent  it  belongs.  [A] 

% — ■ 

[A]  Specific  character  of  the  Emberiza  Flaveola . — “ It  is  gray  ; 
its  face  yellow.” 


IV. 

The  OLIVE  BUNTING. 

✓ L'Olive,  Buff. 

Emberiza  Oli-vacia,  Linn,  and  Gmel. 

Emberiza  Dominicenjis,  Briff. 

This  little  Bunting,  which  is  found  in  Domi- 
nica, exceeds  not  the  fize  of  a Wren.  All  the 
upper-part,  and  even  the  tail,  and  the  quills  of 
the  wings,  are  of  an  olive-green  ; the  throat 
orange-yellow  ; there  is  a fpot  of  the  fame  co- 
lour between  the  bill  and  the  eye  ; the  fore-part 
of  the  neck  is  blackifh  ; all  the  under-part  of 
the  body  a very  light  gray,  tinged  with  olive  j 
the  anterior  part  of  the  wings  edged  with  light 
yellow  ; the  bill  and  legs  brown. 

13 
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The  female  has  not  the  black  neck-piece,  nor 
the  orange-yellow  fpot  between  the  bill  and  the 
eye  ; nor  is  the  throat  orange-yellow,  as  in  the 
male. 

Total  length  three  inches  and  three-fourths ; 
the  bill  four  lines  and  a half ; the  alar  extent 
fix  inches ; the  tail  eighteen  lines,  confiding  of 
twelve  quills,  and  projecting  feven  or  eight  lines 
beyond  the  wings.  [A] 

[A]  Specific  character  of  the  Emberiza  Oli-vacea : — “ It  is 
f olive  ; whiter  below ; its  throat  orange ; a liripe  on  its  breaft 
« blackilh.” 


V. 

The  AMAZON  BUNTING. 

VAmazone,  Buff. 

Emberiza  Amazona , Gmel. 

This  bird  was  found  at  Surinam.  It  is  of  the 
bulk  of  our  Titmoufe  ; the  upper-part  of  the 
head  is  fulvous  ; the  inferior  coverts  of  the 
wings  whitilh  ; the  reft  of  the  plumage  brown. 


VI. 

The  PLATA  BUNTING. 

L'  Ember  ife  a Cinq  Couleurs,  Buff. 

Emberiza  Platenjis,  Gmel. 

This  bird  was  brought  from  Buenos-Ayres. 
We  defcribe  it  on  the  authority  of  Commerfon, 
who  fpeaks  only  of  its  plumage  and  external 
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characters,  and  takes  no  notice  of  its  manner  of 
living,  nor  informs  us  whether  it  has  the  dif- 
criminating  properties  of  the  fpecies. 

All  the  upper-part  of  the  body  is  of  a brown 
green,  verging  to  yellow  ; the  head,  and  the 
upper-part  of  the  tail,  of  a darker  tinge  ; the 
under-part  of  the  tail  has  more  of  a yellow  call ; 
the  back  marked  with  fome  black  ftreaks  ; the 
anterior  edge  of  the  wings  bright  yellow  ; the 
quills  of  the  wings,  and  the  outermoft  of  thofe 
of  the  tail,  edged  with  yellowilh  ; the  under- 
part of  the  body  cinereous  white  ; the  pupil 
blackifh  blue  ; the  iris  chefnut ; the  bill  cinere- 
ous, convex,  and  pointed  ; the  edges  of  the 
lower  mandible  re-e?itrant ; the  noftrils  covered 
with  a membrane  very  near  the  bafe  of  the  bill ; 
the  tongue  terminating  in  fmall  filaments ; the 
legs  lead-coloured. 

Total  length  eight  inches;  the  bill  eight  lines ; 
the  alar  extent  ten  inches  ; the  tail  four  inches  ; 
the  hind  nail  largeft  of  all. 
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VII. 

The  BOURBON  BUNTING. 


Le  Mordore,  Buff. 

Ember iza  Borbonica,  Gmel. 

The  whole  of  the  body  is  reddifb  gray,  both 
above  and  below,  and  almoft  of  the  fame  lhade  ; 
the  coverts  of  the  wings,  their  quills,  and  thole 
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of  the  tail,  are  brown,  edged  with  reddifh  gray, 
more  or  lefs  dilute  ; the  bill  brown,  and  the  legs 
yellowifh,  tinged  flightly  with  reddifh  gray.  It  is 
found  in  the  Ifle  of  Bourbon,  is  nearly  of  the 
bulk  of  the  Yellow  Hammer,  but  its  tail  is 
fhorter,  and  its  wings  longer  ; the  former  pro- 
jecting about  ten  lines  beyond  the  latter. 


VIII. 

The  GRAY  BUNTING. 


Le  Gonambouch , Buff,  and  Seba. 
Emberiza  Grifea,  Gmel. 
Emberiza  Surinamenjis,  Briff. 


Seba  tells  us  that  this  bird  is  very  common  at 
Surinam,  that  it  is  of  the  fize  of  the  Lark,  and 
that  it  fings  like  the  Nightingale,  and  confe- 
quently  much  better  than  any  of  the  Buntings ; 
which  is  extraordinary  in  an  American  bird. 
The  people  of  the  country  fay,  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely fond  of  maize,  and  often  perches  upon 
the  top  of  the  ftalk. 

Its  principal  colour  is  light  gray,  but  there  is 
a tinge  of  red  on  the  breaft,  the  tail,  the  coverts, 
and  the  quills  of  the  wings  ; the  quills  of  the 
wings  are  white  below. 

Total  length  five  inches  ; the  bill  five  lines  ; 
the  tail  eighteen  lines,  and  exceeding  the  wings 
by  ten  lines. 
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IX. 

The  FAMILIAR  BUNTING, 


Le  Bruant  F ami Her,  Buff. 

Emberiza  Familiaris,  Linn,  and  Gmel. 
Motacilla  Familiaris,  Ofb.  It. 


The  head  and  bill  are  black ; the  upper-part 
of  the  body  cinereous  and  fpotted  with  white  ; 
the  under-part  cinereous,  but  without  fpots  ; the 
rump  and  part  of  the  back  that  is  covered  by 
the  wings,  yellow  ; the  coverts  and  the  end  of 
the  tail,  white. — This  bird  is  found  in  Afia,  and 
is  nearly  the  fize  of  the  Sifkin. 


X. 

The  CINEREOUS  BUNTING. 

Lc  Cul-Roujfet,  Buff. 

Emberiza  Cincrea,  Gmel. 

Emberiza  Canadenjis,  Briff. 

We  are  indebted  to  BriiTon  for  this  fpecies: — 
the  upper-part  of  the  head  variegated  wdth  brown 
and  chefnut ; the  under-part  of  the  neck,  the 
back,  and  the  coverts  of  the  wings,  variegated 
in  the  fame  manner  with  a mixture  of  gray  ; 
the  rump  gray  without  fpots  ; the  fuperior  and 
inferior  coverts  of  the  tail,  dirty  white  and  rufty  ; 

the 
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the  throat  and  all  the  under-part  of  the  body, 
dirty-white,  variegated  with  chefnut  lpcts,  lefs 
frequent  however  below  the  belly ; the  quills 
of  the  tail  and  of  the  wings  brown,  edged  with 
gray,  verging  upon  chefnut ; the  bill  and  legs 
brown-gray. — It  was  brought  from  Canada. 

Total  length  five  inches  and  a half;  the  bill 
five  lines  and  a half;  the  alar  extent  eight  inches 
and  one-fourth ; the  tail  two  inches  and  a half, 
confiding  of  twelve  quills,  and  projecting  about 
twenty-one  lines  beyond  the  wings. 


XL 

The  BLUE  BUNTING. 

VAzuroux,  Buff. 

Emberiza  Ccerulea , Gmel. 

Ember iza  Canadenjis  Ccerulea , Briff. 

We  are  alfo  indebted  to  Briflon  for  this  Ca- 
nadian bird  : the  upper-part  of  the  head  is  dull 
rufous ; the  upper-part  of  the  neck  and  of  the 
body  variegated  with  the  fame  and  with  blue ; 
the  rufous  is  not  fo  deep  on  the  finall  coverts  of  the 
wings  nor  on  the  large  ones,  which  are  edged 
and  tipt  with  that  colour ; the  quills  of  the 
wings  and  of  the  tail  are  brown,  edged  with 
blue-gray;  the  hill  and  legs  are  brown-gray. 

Total  length  four  inches  and  one-fourth  ; the 
bill  five  lines ; the  alar  extent  feven  inches  and 
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one-third  ; the  tail  an  inch,  confifting  of  twelve 
quills,  and  not  exceeding  the  wings  by  more 
than  four  lines, 


XII. 

The  BONJOUR  COMMANDER. 

This  is  the  name  which  the  fettlers  in  Cayenne 
give  to  a kind  of  Bunting,  which  frequents  the 
dwellings  and  fings  at  day-break.  Some  call  it 
the  Cayenne  Bunting.  It  refembles  the  one 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  fo  exactly,  that 
Sonini  thinks  it  is  the  fame.  One  of  the  ap- 
pellations ought  therefore  to  be  rejected ; and 
this  fhews  that  all  epithets  of  birds  that  are  geo- 
graphical are  infufficient  to  difcriminate  them. 

The  cry  is  fhriller  than  that  of  our  Sparrows ; 
they  are  generally  on  the  ground,  and  like  the 
Buntings,  they  are  for  the  moft  part  in  pairs. 

The  male  has  a black  hood  eroded  by  a gray 
bar ; the  cheeks  are  cinereous  ; there  is  a black 
ray  extending  from  the  bafe  of  the  bill  to  the 
hood,  and  below  and  behind  it  there  is  a rufous 
half-collar  j the  upper-part  of  the  body  is 
greenifh-brown,  variegated  on  the  back  with 
oblong  black  Ipots ; the  coverts  of  the  wings  are 
edged  with  rufty  j all  the  under-part  of  the  body 
is  cinereous. 


It 
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It  is  a little  (mailer  than  the  Cirl  Bunting,  its 
total  length  being  only  five  inches  ; its  wings  are 
(hort,  and  fcarcely  reach  to  the  middle  of  the 
tail. 


XIII. 

i ■ 

The  RED-EYED  BUNTING. 

Commerfon  defcribed  this  bird  on  the  Ifle  of 
France,  which  it  inhabits,  and  where  it  is  called 
Calfat.  The  upper-part  of  the  head  is  black, 
and  all  the  upper-part  of  the  body,  including 
the  wings  and  the  tail,  are  bluifh  cinereous  *,  the 
tail  edged  with  black ; the  throat  black ; the 
bread;  and  belly  wine-coloured;  a white  bar 
ftretches  from  the  corner  of  the  opening  of 
the  bill  to  the  back  of  the  head ; the  orbit  of  the 
eyes  is  naked,  and  rofe-coloured  ; the  iris,  the 
bill,  and  the  legs  alfo  rofe-coloured  ; the  inferior 
coverts  of  the  tail  white. 

It  is  of  a middle  fize,  between  the  Sparrow 
and  the  Linnet. 
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LeBowvreu.il,  Buff. 

Loxia-Pyrrhula,  Linn,  and  Gmel. 

Coccothraujies  Sanguine  a,  Klein. 

Rubicilla,  feu  Pyrrhula,  Aldrov.  Johnft.  &c. 

Pyrrhula,  Briff. 

Rubrica,  Gefner. 

The  Bulfinch,  Alp , or  Hope , Will. 

^Jature  has  been  liberal  to  this  bird,  for 
fhe  has  beftowed  upon  it  a beautiful  plu- 
mage and  a fine  voice.  The  colours  are  perfect 
after-- the  firft  moulting,  but  the  long  needs  to 
be  addled  and  formed  by  art.  In  the  flate  of 
freedom,  the  Bulfinch  has  three  cries,  which 
are  all  unpleafant ; the  firft,  which  is  the 
moft  common,  is  a fort  of  whoop  ; it  begins 
with  one,  then  two  in  fucceflion,  and  afterwards 
three  and  four,  &c.  and,  when  animated,  it 
feems  to  articulate  with  force  the  repeated 
fyllable  tui,  tui , tut ; the  fecond  is  an  air  of 
greater  extent,  but  lower,  almoft  hoarle, 

* In  German,  Blut -finch,  Guegger , Brom-rncfs,  Bdlen-beiJJcr, 
Rot-vogel,7 humbherz,  Guinpel ; in  Swedilh,  Dom-herre ; in  Daniih 
and  Norwegian,  l Dow- gape,  Blod-finke  ; in  Polifh,  Pcpek ; in  Praf- 
fian ,Daun  pfafj'e  ; in  Italian,  Cifolotto,  Suffulent,  Fringuel/t  Montano, 
Fringuello  Vernino,  Monachino.  In  Greek,  it  was  called 
from  £1 ,xot,  a fig,  on  which  it  was  fuppofed  to  feed ; and  alfo 
from  I1u(,  fire,  on  account  of  its  red  plumage. 
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and  running  into  a difcord  * ; and  the  third  is 
a feeble  ftifled  cry,  which  it  vents  at  intervals, 
exceedingly  fhrill  and  broken,  but  at  the  fame 
time  fo  foft  and  delicate,  that  it  fcarcely  can  be 
heard  ; it  emits  this  found  much  in  the  fame  way 
as  a ventriloquift,  without  any  apparent  motion 
of  the  bill  or  throat,  only  with  a fenfible  a&ion. 
of  the  abdominal  muicles. — Such  is  the  fong  of 
the  Bulfinch  when  left  to  the  education  of  its 
parents  ; but  if  man  deigns  to  inftrud  it  me- 
thodically f,  and  accuftom  it  to  finer,  mellower, 
and  more  lengthened  ftrains,  it  will  liften  with 
attention,  and  the  docile  bird,  whether  male  or 
female  £,  without  relinquishing  its  native  airs, 
will  imitate  exadly,  and  fometimes  furpafs  its 
mafter  §.  It  alfo  learns  eafily  to  articulate  words 

and 

* This  is  its  warble,  si,  ut,  tit,  ut,  tit,  si,  re,  tit,  ut,  ut,  Tit , 
Tit,  ut,  si,  re,  ut.  With  the  fame  voice  it  alfo  pronounced  ut, 
la,  ut,  mi,  ut,  la.  Sometimes  thefe  paflages  were  preceded  by  a 
drawling  tone,  in  the  fame  ltyle,  but  without  any  inflexion,  and 
which  refembled  a fort  of  mewing.  [The  notes  of  the  French 
gamut  are  Sol,  La,  Si,  Ut,  Re,  Mi,  Fa,  correfponding  to  the 
Englilh  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  A,  B.] 

f It  is  faid,  that  to  fucceed  in  teaching  the  Bulfinches  one 
Ihould  whittle  to  them,  not  with  the  Canary-flageolet,  but  with 
the  lipped  or  German-flute,  whofe  tone  is  deeper  and  fuller.  The 
Bulfinch  can  alfo'mimic  the  warble  of  other  birds. 

X The  hen  Bulfinch  is  the  only  female,  it  is  faid,  of  the  fing- 
lng-birds  that  learns  to  whiftle  as  well  as  the  male.  JEdcnologie, 
p.  18.— -Olina.  — Aldrovandus,  &c.  Some  pretend  that  her  voice 
is  weaker  and  fweeter  than  that  of  the  cock  Bulfinch. 

h “ I know  a curious  perfon  (fays  the  author  of  the  JEdonologh > 
p.  89.)  who  having  whiftled  fome  airs  quite  plain  to  a Bulfinch, 
was  agreeably  furprized  to  fee  the  bird  add  fuch  graceful  turns* 
that  the  mafter  could  hardly  recognize  his  own  mufic,  and  acknow- 
ledged that  the  fcholar  excelled  him.”  However,  it  muft  be  con- 

fefled. 
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2nd  phrafes,  and  utters  them  with  fo  tender  an 
accent,  that  we  might  almoft  fuppofe  it  felt  their 
force. — The  Bulfinch  is  befides  fufceptible  of 
perfonal  attachment,  which  is  often  ftrong  and 
durable.  Some  have  been  known,  after  efcaping 
from  the  volery  and  living  a whole  year  in  the 
woods,  to  recognize  the  voice  of  the  miftrefs,  and 
return,  to  forfakeher  no  more  *.  Others  have  died 
of  melancholy,  on  being  removed  from  the  firft 
object  of  their  attachment  j\  Thefe  birds  well 
remember  injuries  received  : a Bulfinch,  which 
had  been  thrown  to  the  ground  in  its  cage  by  fomc 
of  the  rabble,  though  it  did  not  appear  much  af- 
fected at  the  time,  fell  into  convulfions  ever 
after  at  the  fight  of  any  mean  looking  fellow, 
and  expired  in  one  of  thefe  fits  eight  months 
from  the  date  of  its  firft  accident. 

The  Bulfinches  fpend  the  fummer  in  the  woods 
or  on  the  mountains : they  make  their  neft  in 
the  bufhes,  five  or  fix  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  fometimes  lower : this  confifts  of  mofs, 
lined  with  foft  materials  ; and  its  opening  is 
faid  to  be  the  leaft  expofed  to  the  prevailing 
wind.  The  female  lays  from  four  to  fix  eggs 

fefl'ed,  that  if  the  Bulfinch  be  ill-direfted,  it  acquires  harfli  {trains. 
Hebert  faw  one  which  never  had  heard  any  perfon  whittle  but 
carters,  and  which  whittled  like  them,  with  the  fame  ttrength  and 
coarfenefs. 

* One  of  thefe  birds  which  returned  to  its  mittrefs,  after  living 
a year  in  the  woods,  had  all  its  feathers  ruffled  and  tangled. 
Liberty  has  its  inconveniences,  efpecially  for  an  animal  depraved 
by  domeftication. 

-{•  ZEdonologie,  p.  12S. 

of 
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of  a dirty  white  and  a little  bluilh,  encircled 
near  the  large  end  with  a zone,  formed  by  fpots 
of  two  colours,  fome  of  an  ill-defined  violet, 
others  of  a diftindt  black.  She  difgorges  the 
food  for  the  young  like  the  Goldfinches,  the 
Linnets,  &c.  The  male  is  attentive  to  his  mate, 
and  Linnaeus  relates  that  he  fometimes  holds 
out  to  her  a fpider  in  his  bill  a very  long 
time.  The  young  ones  begin  not  to  whiftle  till 
they  are  able  to  eat  without  afliftance  j and  then 
they  feem  inftindtively  benevolent,  if  what  is 
related  be  true,  that  in  a hatch  of  four,  the 
three  elder  will  feed  their  puny  brother.  After 
the  breeding  is  over,  the  parents  ftill  continue 
afibciated  through  the  winter,  for  they  are  al- 
ways feen  in  pairs : thofe  which  remain  in 
the  country,  leave  the  forefts,  and  defcend  from, 
the  mountains  * when  the  fnow  falls,  and  for- 
fake  the  vineyard  which  they  haunt  in  the  au- 
tumn, and  approach  our  dwellings,  or  lodge 
among  the  hedges  by  the  road-fides : thofe  which 
migrate,  depart  with  the  Woodcocks,  about  All 
Saints  day,  and  return  in  the  month  of  April  f. 
They  feed  in  fummer  upon  all  forts  of  feeds, 
infedts,  and  forbs  X > and  in  the  winter,  upon 

i 

* There  are  many  Bulfinches  in  the  mountains  of  Bologna,  of 
Modena,  of  Savoy,  of  Dauphine,  of  Provence,  &c.  Olina. 

f Many  are  feen  about  the  end  of  autumn  and  the  beginning 
of  winter  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Silefia,  but  not  every  year, 
according  to  Schwenckfcld. 

J Linnseus. 
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juniper-berries,  upon  the  buds  of  afpen,  of  alder, 
of  oak,  of  fruit-trees,  of  the  marfh-willow,  &c. 
whence  the  nam zEbourgeonncax  (from  Bourgeo?t 
which  they  fometimes  have  in  France  : in  that 
forbidding  feafon,  they  are  heard  to  whittle  j and 
their  fong,  though  fomewhat  fad,  cheers  the 
torpid  gloom  of  nature  *. 

Some  reckon  thefe  birds  attentive  and  thought- 
ful ; and  their  heavy  air  and  the  facility  with 
which  they  are  inftruded  feem  to  favour  that 
idea  ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  their  allowing 
one  to  get  near  them,  and  their  being  decoyed 
into  the  different  fnares  j',  indicate  want  of  cir- 
cumfpedion.  As  their  fkin  is  very  tender,  thofe 
which  are  caught  with  bird-lime  lofe,  in  ftrug- 
gling  to  efcape,  part  of  their  down,  and  even 
of  their  quills,  unlefs  a perfon  lpeedily  difentan- 
gles  them.  It  deferves  to  be  remarked,  that 
thofe  which  have  the  fineft  plumage  are  the  leaft 
capable  of  inftrudion,-  being  older  and  not  fo 
tradable  : but  even  the  old  ones  are  loon  recon- 
ciled to  the  cage,  provided  that  at  firfl:  they  have 
plenty  of  food  ; they  can  alfo  be  properly  tamed, 
as  I have  already  noticed,  though  to  fucceed  re- 
quires time  and  patient  attention,  which  is  the 
reafon  thatperfons  fometimes  fail  in  the  attempt. 
It  leldom  happens  that  one  is  caught  alone ; the 

* In  the  cage  they  eat  hemp-feed,  bifcuit,  prunes,  tallad,  &c. 
Olina  recommends  for  the  young  ones  the  Nightingale  s palle  made 
with  walnuts,  &c. 

f Gefner  caught  many  of  them  during  the  winter,  by  a bait  of 
nieht-fhade  berries. 

b other 
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other  is  foon  enticed  to  follow  its  compa- 
nion, and  facrifices  its  freedom  to  the  calls  of 
friendlhip. 

It  has  been  aflerted  that  the  Canary,  which 
breeds  with  fo  many  other  fpecies,  will  never 
fubmit  to  the  embrace  of  the  Bulfinch,  and 
it  is  alleged  as  the  reafon,  that  the  cock  Bul- 
finch, when  in  heat,  holds  his  bill  open,  which 
frightens  the  Canary.  But  the  Marquis  de 
Piolenc  allures  me,  that  he  faw  a Bulfinch  pair 
with  a hen  Canary,  which  had  five  young  ones 
about  the  beginning  of  April : their  bill  was 
larger  than  that  of  Canaries  of  the  fame  age, 
and  they  began  to  be  covered  with  a blackilh 
down,  which  feemed  to  jffiew  that  they  had 
more  of  the  father  than  the  mother:  unfortu- 
nately they  all  died  in  performing  a fhort  jour- 
ney. What  adds  more  weight  to  this  obferva- 
tion,  Frifch  gives  directions  for  the  experiment : 
he  advifes  that  the  cock  Bulfinch  be  the  fmalleft 
of  its  kind,  and  be  kept  long  in  the  fame  volery 
with  the  hen  Canary  : he  fubjoins,  that  fome- 
times  a whole  year  elapfes  before  the  female 
will  allow  the  Bulfinch  to  come  near,  or  to  eat 
out  of  the  fame  tray  ; which  fhews  that  the  union 
is  difficult  but  not  impoffible. 

It  has  been  obferved  that  the  Bulfinches  jerk 
their  tail  brifkly  upwards  and  downwards,  though 
not  in  fo  remarkable  a degree  as  the  Wagtails. 
1 hey  live  five  or  fix  years  ; their  flefh  is  palat- 
able according  to  fome,  and  not  fit  to  be  eaten 

according 
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According  to  others,  by  reafon  of  its  bitternefs ; 
this  muft  depend  upon  the  age,  feafon,  and  food. 
They  are  of  the  fize  of  the  Houfe-Sparrow,  and 
Weigh  about  one  ounce.  The  upper-part  of  the 
head,  the  ring  round  the  bill,  and  the  origin  of 
the  neck,  are  fineglofly  black,  which  extends  more 
or  lefs  forwards  and  backwards  * ; the  fore-part 
of  the  neck,  the  breaft,  and  the  top  of  the  belly, 
beautiful  red  ; the  abdomen,  and  the  inferior 
coverts  of  the  tail  and  wings,  white  ; the  upper- 
part  of  the  neck,  the  back,  and  the  fhoulders, 
cinereous ; the  rump  white,  the  fuperior  coverts 
and  the  quills  of  the  tail,  fine  black,  verging 
' to  violet,  a whitifh  fpot  on  the  outermoft  quills ; 
the  quills  of  the  wings  blackifh  cinereous,  and 
deeper  the  nearer  to  the  body : the  laft  of  all 
red  on  the  outfide  ; the  great  coverts  of  the 
wings  of  a fine  changing  black,  terminated  with 
reddifh  light-gray  ; the  middle  ones  cinereous ; 
the  fmall  ones,  blackifh  afh-colour,  edged  with 
reddifh  ; the  iris  hazel  ; the  bill  blackifh,  and  the 
legs  brown. 

The  Tides  of  the  head  and  the  fore-part  of 
the  neck,  the  breaft,  the  top  of  the  belly,  and 
in  a word,  almoft  all  that  was  red  in  the  male, 
is  vinous  afh- colour  in  the  female,  and  fome- 
times  even  the  abdomen : nor  has  it  the  fine 
glofiy  changing  black  that  occurs  on  the  head 


• Hence  the  name  of  Monk,  or  Pope,  which  this  bird  has  in 
many  languages,  and  that  of  Coally-bood,  given  to  it  by  the  people 
in  Scotland.  T. 

and 
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and  other  parts  of  the  male.  I have  feen  a fe- 
male however,  which  had  the  laft  of  the  wing- 
quills  edged  with  red,  and  which  had  no  white 
on  the  outermoft  of  thofe  of  the  tail.  Linnaeus 
adds,  that  the  tip  of  the  tongue  is  divided  into 
fmall  filaments  ; but  I have  always  found  it  quite 
entire  in  the  male,  and  fhaped  like  a very  fhort 
tooth-pick. 

In  many  young  Bulfinches  which  I have 
obferved  about  the  end  of  June,  the  fore-head 
was  light  rufous,  the  fore- part  of  the  neck  and 
breaft  rufty-brown  ; the  belly  and  the  inferior 
coverts  of  the  tail  fulvous,  which  extends  and 
grows  more  dilute  on  the  fide ; the  under-part 
of  the  body, .more  or  lefs  dufky  ; the  white 
ray  over  the  wing  deeply  tinged  with  rufiy  ; 
the  rump  white  of  different  fhades. — But  it  is  ob- 
vious that  confiderable  diverfities  will  occur. 

Total  length  fix  inches ; the  bill  five  lines, 
thick  and  forked;  Kramer  remarks,  that  the 
turn  mandibles  are  moveable,  as  in  the  Finches 
and  Buntings ; the  alar  extent  nine  inches  and 
one-fourth  ; the  tail  two  inches  and  one-third, 
fomewhat  forked,  (but  not  always  in  the  females,) 
confifting  of  twelve  quills  ; the  outer- toe  joined 
by  its  firft  phalatix  to  the  mid-toe  ; the  hind-nail 
Stronger  and  more  hooked  than  the  reft. 

The  dimensions  of  the  female  when  differed 
were  as  follows: — inteftinal  tube  eighteen  inches; 
veftiges  of  a ccecum ; the  cefophagus  two  inches 
vol,  iv.  x and 
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and  a half,  dilated  like  a bag,  with  a projecting 
edge  next  the  gizzard,  which  is  mufcular,  con- 
taining many  fmall  pebbles,  and  even  two  or 
three  Imall  yellow  feeds  quite  entire,  though  the 
birds  had  remained  two  days  and  a half  in  the 
cage  without  eating  ; the  duller  of  the  ovarium 
of  an  ordinary  frze,  and  the  fmall-  eggs  nearly 
equal  ; the  ovi-duCt  fpread,  and  above  three 
inches  in  length  ; the  trachea  formed  a fort 
of  knot  of  a confiderable  thicknefs,  where  it 
forked. 


VARIETIES  of  the  BULFINCH. 

Sir  Robert  Sibbald  has  only  a fingle  line  on 
the  Bullinch,  and  fays,  that  there  are  feveral 
kinds  of  it  in  Scotland  : thefe  are  probably  only 
the  varieties  which  we  fhall  now  deferibe. 

Frifch  tells  that  the  Bulfinches  may  be  di- 
vided into  three  different  fizes : the  Marquis  de 
Piolenc  was  acquainted  with  two  diftinguilhed 
by  their  bulk*  : and  others  pretend  that  thofe  of 
Nivernois  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  Picardy. 
Lottinger  alfures  us,  that  the  Bullinch  of  the 
mountains  exceeds  that  of  the  plain ; and  this 

• The  fmalleft,  adds  M.  de  Piolenc,  is  of  the  fize  of  the  Chaf- 
finch, its  body  is  longer,  its  breaft  of  a brighter  red ; and  it  feems 
wilder  than  the  ordinary  Eulfinch. 


accounts 
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accounts  for  the  diverfity  of  bulk,  being  vari- 
oufly  modified  by  local  fituation.  But  thefe  are 
too  numerous  to  be  feparately  treated  : and  I 
fihall  here  take  notice  only  of  the  varieties  of 
plumage. 

I.  The  White  Bulfinch  *.  Schwenck- 
feld  fpeaks  of  a White  Bulfinch  that  was  caught 
near  the  village  of  Frifchbach  in  Silefia,  and 
which  had  only  fome  black  feathers  on  the  back. 
This  fa£t  is  confirmed  by  Delifle  : ts  There  are 
“ in  this  canton,  (of  Berefow  in  Siberia,)  fays 
“ that  excellent  aftronomer,  White  Bulfinches, 
<£  whofe  back  is  fomewhat  blackifh,  and  gray  in 
“ fummer  : thefe  birds  have  a delicate  pleafant 
<{  fong,  much  fuperior  to  that  of  European 
“ Bulfinches.”  It  is  probable  that  the  northern 
climate  has  much  contributed  to  this  change  of 
plumage. 

II.  The  Black  Bulfinch  f.  Under  this 
denomination,  I include  not  only  thofe  which 
are  entirely  or  almoft  black,  but  alfo  thofe  which 
have  perceptibly  begun  to  afliime  that  com- 
plexion : — fuch  was  what  I faw  at  Baron 
Goula’s ; its  throat  and  rump  were  black  ; the 
inferior  coverts  of  its  tail,  its  lower  belly,  and 
the  top  of  its  breaft,  variegated  with  rufous 
wine-colour  and  black,  and  no  white  fpots  ap- 

* Loxi  a - Pyrrhula , var.  z.  Linn, 
t Loxia-Pjrrhula,  var.  i,  Linn. 

X 2 
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peared  upon  the  laft  quill  of  the  tail.  Thofe 
mentioned  by  Anderfon  and  Salerne  were  en- 
tirely of  a jet  black  ; that  of  Reaumur  noticed 
by  Briffon,  was  black  over  the  whole  body.  I 
have  obferved  one  which  aflumed  a fine  gloffy 
black  after  the  firft  moulting,  but  which  ftill  re- 
tained a little  red  on  each  fide  of  the  neck,  and 
a little  gray  behind  the  neck,  and  on  the  fmall 
fuperior  coverts  of  the  wings ; its  legs  were 
flefh-coloured,  and  the  infide  of  its  bill  red  : 
that  of  Albin  had  fome  red  feathers  under 
the  belly  ; the  five  firft  quills  of  the  wing  edged 
with  white  ; the  iris  white,  and  the  legs  flefh- 
coloured*.  Albin  remarks  that  this  bird  was  ex- 
ceedingly gentle,  like  all  the  Bulfinches.  It 
often  happens  that  this  robe  of  black  difappears 
in  moulting,  and  gives  place  to  the  natural 
colours  : but  often  it  renews  each  time,  and  re- 
mains for  feveral  years:  — fuch  w^as  the  cafe 
with  Reaumur’s.  This  would  imply  that  the 
change  of  colour  is  not  the  effect  of  difeafe. 

III.  The  Great  Black  African  Bul- 
finch t.  Though  this  bird  is  a native  of  a 
diftant  country,  and  exceeds  the  fize  of  the 
European  Bulfinch,  I am  ftill  inclined  to  regard 

* Mr.  White,  in  his  Natural  Hiftory  of  Selburne,  relates  alfo 
an  inftance  of  a cock  Bulfinch  turning  dingy,  and  afterwards 
black. 

f Lcxia  Panici'uora,  Linn,  and  Gmel. 

Pyrrhula  Jfricana  Nigra,  BrifT. 

The  l! "bite-winged  (Jrojbcak,  Lath. 

It 
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it  as  analogous  to  the  variety  which  I have  cle- 
fcribed  by  the  name  of  the  Black  Bulfinch,  and 
to  fufped:  that  the  burning  climate  of  Africa 
communicates  a black  hue  to  the  plumage,  as 
the  cold  of  Siberia  introduces  a fnowy  white. 
It  is  entirely  black  except  a very  fmall  white 
fpot  on  the  great  coverts  of  the  wing ; and  alfo 
the  bill  is  gray,  and  the  legs  afh-coloured.  It 
was  brought  alive  to  Paris  from  the  coafts  of 
Africa. 

Total  length,  feven  inches  and  one-fourth ; 
the  bill  fix  lines  ; the  alar  extent  four  inches  and 
one-fourth ; the  tail  two  inches  and  a half,  con- 
fiding of  twelve  quills,  and  exceeding  the  wings 
eighteen  lines.  [A] 

[A]  Specific  character  of  the  Bulfinch,  Lqjcia-Pyrrbula  : — 
“ Its  joints  are  black,  the  coverts  of  the  tail  and  of  the  hind  quills 
“ of  its  wing  white.”  Thus  defcribed  by  BrifTon  : “ Above  ci- 
<*  nereous,  below  red,  (Male),  wine-cinereous,  (Female):  the 
“ top  of  its  head  of  a fhining  black;  its  rump  and  lower-belly 
“ white;  its  tail-quills  violet-black,  the  lateral  ones  blackifh- 
<c  cinereous  within,  the  outermoft  on  both  fides  marked  interiorly 
“ with  a whitifh  fpot.”  In  England  the  Bulfinch  breeds  in  the 
end  of  May  or  the  beginning  of  June;  it  is  pernicious  to  our 
gardens. 
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FOREIGN  BIRDS, 

WHICH  ARE  RELATED  TO  THE  BULFINCH. 


I. 

The  ORANGE  GROSBEAK,  Lath. 

Le  B ouver et.  Buff. 

Loxia  Aurantia , Gmel. 

T CLASS  together  two  birds,  the  one  from  the 
Ifle  of  Bourbon,  and  the  other  from  the 

4 

Cape  of  Good  Hope : they  refemble  each  other 
fo  clofely,  that  they  muft  belong  to  the  fame 
fpecies ; and  there  is,  befides,  an  intercourfe  be- 
tween thefe  two  places. 

Black,  and  bright  orange,  are  the  prevailing 
colours  in  this  bir d,yfg.  i.  which  I conceive  to 
be  the  male  : the  orange  is  fpread  on  the  throat, 
the  neck,  and  on  all  the  body,  without  excep- 
tion ; black  occupies  the  head,  the  tail,  and 
the  wings ; but  the  wing-quills  are  bordered 
with  orange,  and  fome  of  them  tipt  with 
white. 

In  the  female,  all  the  head,  the  throat,  and 
the  fore-part  of  the  neck,  are  covered  with  a 
3 fort 
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fort  of  black  cowl  ; the  under-part  of  the  body 
is  white ; the  upper-part  orange,  not  fo  bright 
as  in  the  male,  but  fpreads  diluting  on  the  quills 
of  the  tail ; the  quills  of  -the  wings  are  deli- 
cately edged  with  light-gray,  almoft  white : 
in  both,  the  bill  and  legs  are  reddifh. 

Total  length  about  four  inches  and  a half ; the 
bill  fomewhat  lefs  than  four  lines ; the  alar  ex- 
tent near  feven  inches  ; the  tail  twenty  lines, 
confifling  of  twelve  quills  ; it  exceeds  the  wings 
about  fifteen  lines.  [A] 

[A]  Specific  character  of  the  Loxia  Aurantia  : — “ It  is  fulvous ; 
its  cap,  wings,  and  tail  black.” 


II. 

The  WHITE-BILLED  GROSBEAK,  Lath. 

Le  Boti'vreuil,  a Bee  Blanc,  Buff. 

Loxia  Lorrida,  Gmel. 

This  is  the  only  bird  of  Guiana  that  Sonini 
admits  to  be  a true  Bulfinch.  Its  bill,  in  the 
dried  fpecimen,  is  horn-colour ; but  we  are  af- 
fured  that  it  is  white  in  the  living  fubjed : the 
throat,  the  fore-part  of  the  neck,  and  all  the 
upper-part  of  the  body,  not  excepting  the 
wings  and  the  tail,  are  black ; on  the  wings  is 
a fmall  white  fpot,  which  often  lies  concealed 

x 4 under 
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under  the  great  coverts  ; , the  breaft  and  belly  are 
deep  chefnut. 

This  bird  is  of  the  fize  of  our  Bulfinch  ; its 
total  length  four  inches  and  three-fourths,  and 
its  tail  exceeds  the  wings  by  almoft  its  whole 
length.  [A] 

[A]  Specific  character  of  the  Loxia  Torrida “ It  is  black, 
“ its  breaft  and  belly  chefnut.” 


III. 

- / 

The  LINEATED  GROSBEAK,  Lath. 

' ! 

Le  Bouveron*,  Buff. 

Loxia  Lineola,  Linn,  and  Gmel. 

Pyrrhula  Africana  Nigra  minor,  BrifT. 

This  bird  feems  to  form  the  fhade  between 
the  European  Bulfinches  and  the  Round-bills  of 
America.  It  is  not  larger  than  the  Twite  : a 
fine  black,  changing  into  green,  is  fpread  over 
the  head,  the  throat,  and  all  the  upper-part  of 
the  body,  including  the  coverts  and  quills  of  the 
tail  and  of  the  wings,  or  more  properly  fpeak- 
jng  on  what  appears  of  thefe  ; for  the  infide  is 
either  not  black,  or  is  black  of  a different  kind  : 
there  is  alfo  a very  fmall  white  fpot  cm  each 
wing,  and  three  fpots  of  the  fame  colour,  but 
larger,  the  one  on  the  top  of  the  head,  and  the 

• Contracted  for  Bowvrtuil~B.ec -rend,  (Bulfinch-Round-bill.) 

• . , . . • ) • • •'  v 
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two  other  below  the  eyes.  All  the  under-part 
of  the  body  is  white  ; the  feathers  of  the  belly 
and  the  inferior  coverts  of  the  tail  are  frizzled 
in  forae  fubjedls,  for  we  may  reckon  the  Frizzled 
Bulfinch  of  Brazil  as  belonging  to  this  lpecies, 
fince  the  foie  difference  confifts  in  the  contexture 
pf  the  plumage,  which  is  fuperficial  and  fluc- 
tuating. It  is  probable  that  Frizzled  Bulflnches 
are  cock-birds,  Nature  feeming  in  general  to 
diftinguifh  the  males  by  ftrength  and  beauty. 
But  how,  it  would  be  afked,  is  the  male  found 
in  Brazil,  and  the  female  in  Africa  ? I anfwer, 
1.  That  the  native  climate  of  birds  that  pals 
through  different  hands  is  very  uncertain.  2.  If 
thefe  were  brought  alive  to  Paris,  they  might 
alfo  have  been  carried  from  South  America 
to  Africa.  Any  perfon  who  will  draw  the 
comparifon  between  thefe  two  birds,  will  readily 
admit  one  of  the  two  fuppofitions,  rather  than 
refer  them  to  two  different  fpecies. 

Total  length  four  inches  and  one-third  ; the 
bill  four  lines  ; the  alar  extent  feven  inches  and 
a half ; the  tail  twenty-one  lines,  confiding  of 
twelve  quills,  and  exceeding  the  wings  about 
an  inch.  [A]  % 

[A]  Specific  chara&er  of  the  Loxia  Lineola  : — “ It  is  black  j 
**  the  frontcl  line,  and  temples  white.” 


IV.  The 
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IV. 

The  MINUTE  GROSBEAK,  Lath. 

Le  Bec-Rond  a Ventre  Roux , Buff. 

Loxia  Minuta,  Linn,  and  Gmel. 

The  Gray  Loxia,  Bancr.  Guian. 


America  produces  alfo  Round-bills,  which, 
though  analogous  to  the  Bulfinches,  are  ftill  fo 
different  as  to  merit  a diftindt  denomination. 

The  prefent  continues  the  whole  year  paired 
with  its  female.  It  is  lively  and  tame,  living 
near  dwellings,  and  haunting  grounds  which 
have  been  under  cultivation,  but  lately  aban- 
doned. It  feeds  upon  grain  and  fruits  ; and, 
hopping  about,  it  emits  a cry  much  like  that  of 
the  Sparrow,  but  fhriller.  It  forms  with  a cer- 
tain reddifh  herb  a fmall  round  neft  of  about 
two  inches  diameter  within,  and  places  it  in  the 
fame  fhrub  that  furnifhes  its  fubfiftence.  The 
female  lays  three  or  four  eggs. 

The  upper-part  of  the  head,  the  neck,  and 
the  back,  are  brown-gray  ; the  coverts  of  the 
wings,  their  quills,  and  thofe  of  the  tail,  are  of 
the  fftme  colour  nearly,  and  bordered  with  white, 
or  light  chefnut ; the  throat,  the  fore-part  of  the 
neck,  the  under- part  of  the  body,  the  inferior 
coverts  of  the  tail,  and  the  rump,  deep  chefnut ; 
the  bill  and  legs  brown. 

In  fome  fubje&s  the  throat  is  of  the  fame 
brown  gray  as  the  upper-part  of  the  head.  [A] 


[A]  Specific  charade r of  the  Loxia  Minuta  : — “ It  is  gray  ; its 
“ rump,  and,the  under-fide  of  its  body,  ferruginous ; the  four,  five, 
« or  fix  wing-quills,  white  on  both  fides  at  their  bafe  ; its  tail  en- 

“ t5re’”  V.  ThQ 
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V. 

The  BLUE  GROSBEAK. 


Le  Bee -Rond,  ou  Bouvreuil-Bleu  d' Amerique , BufF. 
Loxia  Ccerulea,  Linn,  and  Gmel. 

Pyrrhula  Carolinenfes  Ccerulea,  BrifT.  and  Klein. 


Briffon  mentions  two  American  blue  Bul- 
finches,  of  which  he  makes  two  feparate  fpecies  : 
but  as  they  are  both  natives  of  the  fame  climate, 
are  of  the  fame  iize,  of  the  fame  fhape  nearly, 
and,  except  the  wings,  tail,  and  bill,  are  of  the 
fame  blue  colour  ; I fhall  confider  them  as  form- 
ing one  fmgle  fpecies,  and  regard  the  differences 
as  refulting  from  the  influence  of  climate. 

In  both  of  them  the  prevailing  colour  is  deep 
blue.  The  one  from  South  America  has  a fmall 
black  lpot  between  the  bill  and  the  eye  ; the 
quills  of  the  tail,  thofe  of  the  wings,  and  the 
great  coverts  of  thefe,  are  edged  with  blue  ; the 
bill  is  blackifh,  and  the  legs  gray. 

That  of  North  America  has  at  the  bafe  of 
its  bill  a black  circular  zone,  which  extending 
forms  a junction  between  the  eyes  ; the  quills 
of  the  tail  and  thofe  of  the  wings,  and  their 
great  coverts,  brown,  tinged  with  green  ; their 
middle  coverts  red,  forming  a tranfverfe  bar  of 
the  fame  colour ; the  bill  brown,  and  the  legs 
black.  The  plumage  of  the  female  is  uniform, 

and  of  a deep  brown,  intermixed  with  a little 
blue. 

With  refped  to  the  habits  and  oeconomy  of 
thefe  birds,  we  can  make  no  comparifon,  fince 

we 
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we  are  unacquainted  with  thofe  of  the  firft. 
Catefby  informs  us  in  regard  to  the  one  from 
Carolina,  that  it  is  very  folitary  and  rare ; that 
it  continues  paired  with  its  female,  and  never 
appears  in  flocks  ; that  it  never  winters  in  Caro- 
lina ; that  its  fong  is  monotonous,  and  confifts  of 
a repetition  of  the  fame  note.  In  all  thefe  proper- 
ties the  analogy  to  our  Bulfinch  is  marked.  [A] 

[A]  Specific  character  of  the  Loxia  Ccerulea  : — “ It  is  ccerulean ; 
*c  its  wings  dufky,  with  a purple  bar  at  the  bafe.” 


VI. 

The  BLACK  GROSBEAK. 

\ 

Le  Bouvrcuil  ou  Bec-Rond  Noire  13  Blanc.  Buff. 
Loxia  Nigra,  Linn.  Gmel.  and  Klein. 

Pyrrhula  Mexicana  Nigra,  Briff. 

The  Little  Black  Bulfinch,  Catef.  Alb.  and  Bancr. 


As  we  have  neither  feen  this  bird,  nor  the 
dried  fpecimen,  we  cannot  decide  whether  it  is 
a Bulfinch  or  a Round-bill.  It  has  a little  white 
on  the  anterior  edge,  and  on  the  bafe  of  the  two 
firft  quills  of  the  wing  ; all  the  reft  of  the  plu- 
mage is  quite  black,  and  even  the  bill  and  the 
legs  ; the  upper  mandible  has  a confiderable 
fcalloping  on  each  fide. 

This  bird  is  a native  of  Mexico.  It  is  nearly 
of  the  fize  of  the  Canary  Finch  ; total  length 
five  inches  and  one  fourth  ; the  bill  five  lines ; 
the  tail  two  inches,  and  exceeding  the  wings 
one  inch.  [A] 


[A]  Specific  charadter  of  the  Loxia  Nigra  : — “ It  is  black,  with 
“ a white  fpot  on  the  Ihoulder,  and  at  the  bafe  of  the  two  exterior 
4‘  wincr-quiils.”  / 

VII.  The 
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VII. 

The  PURPLE  FINCH. 

Le  Bouvreuil  ou  Bec-Rond  Violet  de  la  Caroline,  Buff. 
Fringilla  Purpurea,  Gmel. 

Pyrrhula  Carolinen/is  Purpurea,  Briff. 


This  bird  is  entirely  of  a dull  violet,  except 
The  belly,  which  is  white  ; the  fuperior  coverts 
of  the  wings  where  the  violet  is  flightly  mixed 
with  brown,  and  the  quills  of  the  tail  and  of 
the  wings  which  are  parted  by  blue  and  brown, 
the  former  in  the  diredion  of  their  breadth,  and 
the  latter  in  that  of  their  length. 

The  female  is  uniformly  brown,  only  its  bread 
is  fpotted,  as  in  the  Red-poll. 

Thefe  birds  appear  in  the  end  of  November, 
and  retire  before  the  winter  in  fmall  bodies. 
They  live  upon  juniper-berries,  and  like  our 
Bulfinches  deftroy  the  buds  of  the  fruit-trees. 
They  are  nearly  of  the  fize  of  the  Chaffinch. 

Total  length  five  inches  and  two-thirds  ; the 
bill  five  lines  j the  tail  two  inches,  fomewhat 
forked,  confiding  of  twelve  quills,  and  projed- 
ing  feven  or  eight  lines  beyond  the  wings.  [A] 


[A]  Specific  character  of  the  F 'ringiUa  Purpurea  : — •««  It  is  olive  • 

“ itS,belIy  5 its  wing-qui!Is  du iky  within,”  It  appears  in 

Carolina  in  November,  and  feeds  upon  juniper-berries. 
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VIII. 

The  PURPLE  GROSBEAK. 

Le  Bowvreuil  ou  Bec-Rond  Violet  a Gorge 
iff  Sourcils  Rouge , Buff. 

Loxia  Violacea,  Linn,  and  Gmel. 

Pyrrhula  Bahatnenjis  Violacea,  BriiT. 

Coccotbraujles  Purpurea,  Klein. 

Pajfer  Niger  Punftis  Croceis,  Ray,  and  Sloane. 

This  has  Hill  more  of  the  violet  than  the  pre- 
ceding, for  the  quills  of  the  wings  and  tail  are 
alfo  of  that  colour ; but  it  is  principally  diftin- 
guilhed  by  its  red  throat,  and  its  beautiful  red 
eye-brows  painted  on  the  violet  ground  ; the 
inferior  coverts  of  its  tail  are  alfo  red,  and  its 
bill  and  legs  are  gray. 

The  female  has  the  fame  red  fpots  as  the 
male,  but  the  ground  colour  of  its  plumage  is 
brown. 

Thefe  birds  are  found  in  the  Bahama  Iflands. 
They  are  nearly  as  large  as  a Houfe-fparrow. 

Total  length  five  inches  and  two- thirds  ; the 
bill  five  or  fix  lines  ; the  tail  two  inches  and  a 
half,  and  proje&s  thirteen  or  fourteen  lines  be- 
yond the  wings.  [A] 

[A]  Specific  character  of  the  Loxia  Violacea: — " It  is  violet; 
“ its  eye-brows,  its  throat,  and  its  vent,  white.”  It  inhabits  the 
Bahama  Iflands,  and  feeds  upon  the  berries  of  the  Amyris  Toxifera, 
a tree  from  whofe  trunk  a black  poifoaous  juice  exudes. 
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IX. 

The  BLACK-CRESTED  GROSBEAK. 

La  Huppe  Noire,  Buff. 

Loxia  Coronata,  Gruel.  # 

Pyrrhula  Americana  C.rijlata,  Briff. 

The  plumage  of  this  bird  is  painted  with  the 
richeft  colours ; the  head  black,  bearing  a creft 
of  the  fame  ; the  bill  white  ; all  the  upper-part 
of  the  body  brilliant  red  ; the  under-part  fine 
blue  ; there  is  a black  fpot  before  the  neck. 
This  juftifies  the  afiertion  of  Seba,  that  it  is  in- 
ferior in  beauty  to  none  of  the  finging  birds. 
We  may  thence  infer  that  it  has  fome  fort  of 
warble.  It  is  found  in  America. 

Briffon  reckons  it  much  larger  than  our  Bul- 
finch.  The  meafures  were  taken  from  a figure 
whofe  accuracy  is  not  well  afcertained. — Total 
length  fix  inches  ; the  tail  eighteen  lines  and 
more,  and  proje&ing  about  fix  lines  beyond  the 
wings.  [A] 

[A]  Specific  character  of  the  Loxia  Coronata: — « It  is  fcarlet  * 
“ beIow  ccerulean the  creft  on  its  head,  and  the  middle  fpot  on 
its  throat,  black.”  ^ 
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The  HAMBURG  IT 

L' Hambowvreux , Buff. 

Pyrrbula  Hamburgenjis , Briff. 

Though  this  pretended  Bulfinch  is  a native  of 
Europe,  I place  it  after  thofe  of  Africa  and  Ame- 
rica, beeaufe  its  habits  are  difiimilar.  It  creeps 
upwards  and  downwards  along  the  branches  of 
trees  like  the  Titmice  ; feeds  upon  horn-beetles, 
and  other  infects  ; and  h^s  a tapered  tail. 

The  upper-part  of  its  head  and  neck  is  reddifh 
brown,  tinged  with  purple  ; its  throat  brown  ; it 
has  a broad  collar  likewife  brown  upon  a white 
ground  ; the  breall  is  yellowifh  brown,  fprinkled 
with  black  longilh  fpots  ; the  belly,  and  the  in- 
ferior coverts  of  the  tail,  white  ; the  back,  the 
fhoulders,  and  all  the  upper- part  of  the  body, 
like  the  bread  ; there  are  two  white  fpots  upon 
each  wing  ; the  quills  of  the  wings  are  light 
brown  and  yellowifh  ; thofe  of  the  tail,  obfcure 
brown  above,  but  white  below  j the  iris  yellow, 
and  the  bill  black. 

It  is  rather  larger  than  the  Houfe-fparrow. — 
It  is  found  near  the  city  of  Hamburgh. 

Total  length  five  inches  and  three-fourths  ; 
the  bill  fix  lines  ; the  tail  twenty-one  lines, 
fomewhat  tapered,  and  extends  almoft  its  whole 
length  beyond  the  wings. 
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The  C O L Y. 

Le  Coliou,  Buff. 

*f  T appears  to  us  that  this  bird  fhould  be  ranged 
-*■  between  the  genus  of  the  Widow  and  of"  the 
Bulfinch.  Like  the  former,  it  has  two  long  feather's 
in  the  middle  of  its  tail ; and  the  latter  it  refem- 
bles  by  the  form  of  its  bill,  which  would  be  ex- 
actly that  of  the  .Bulfinch,  were  the  lower  man- 
dible convex  as  the  upper.  But  the  tail  of  the 
Coly  differs  from  that  of  the  Widow,  becaufe  it 
confifts  of  tapered  feathers,  of  which  the  two 
laft  project  only  three  or  four  inches  beyond 
the  reft  ; whereas  the  Widow-bird,  befides  the 
true  tail,  which  is  a bundle  of  feathers  of  equal 
lengths  attached  to  the.  rump,  has  appendices 
that  in  the  different  fpecies  of  this  genus  con- 
tains two,  four,  and  even  fix  or  eight  feathers, 
extending  to  double  or  triple  the  length  of  the 
true  tail.  In  the  Widow- birds  too  the  webs  of 
the  projecting  feathers  are  equal  on  both  Tides, 
and  pretty  long,  and  taper  imperceptibly  from 
the  origin  to  the  extremity,  except  in  the  Domi- 
nican and  Shaft-tailed  kinds  ; the  former  hav- 
ing its  webs  very  fhort,  and  quickly  contracting 
towards  the  tips  ; the  latter  alfo  very  fhort,  but 
which  uniformly  lengthen  and  expand  at  the 
tips.  In  all  the  Colies,  the  feathers  of  the  tail, 
whether  thofe  which  properly  belong  to  it,  or 
thofe  which  project  from  it,  have  vanes  that 
vol.  tv.  Y conti- 
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continually  diminifh  from  the  infertion  to  the 
termination.  Thus  the  real  affinity  between  the 
• tail  of  the  Widow-birds,  and  that  of  the  Colies, 
confifts  in  its  length ; and  this  analogy  is  the 
clofeft  in  the  cafe  of  the  Dominican  Widow. 

M.  Mauduit  has  made  two  important  obfer- 
vations  on  this  fubjeCt.  The  firft  is,  that  the 
long  tails,  the  appendices,  and  other  ornaments 
of  certain  birds,  are  not  peculiar  additions,  but 
only  the  greater  extenfion  of  the  parts  common 
to  all  the  feathered  tribes.  Thus  long  tails  con- 
fifl  in  the  augmented  growth  of  the  quills  of  the 
tail ; and  crefts  are  derived  from  the  enlargement 
of  the  feathers  on  the  head.  The  muftachoes  of 
the  Paradife  bird  appear  to  be  only  the  produc- 
tion of  the  (lender  narrow  plumules,  which  in 
all  birds  cover  the  meatus  auditor  ins  ext  emus *. 
The  exuberant  growth  of  the  axillary  feathers 
give  rife  to  the  long  floating  feathers  which  fhoot 
from  under  the  wings  in  the  Common  Paradife, 
and  of  thofe  which  prefent  the  double  wings  in 
the  King  Paradife.  When  thefe  feathers  lie  flat, 
they  ftretch  towards  the  tail ; but  when  they  are 
difplaved  they  make  angles  with  the  axis  of  the 
body.;  They  dilfer  from  all  other  feathers,  as 
their  webs  are  equal  on  both  fides  of  the  fhaft. 
They  refemblc  oars,  and  may  ferve  to  direct  the 
bird’s  motion.  And  thus  all  the  ornaments  of 
plumage  are  derived  from  the  mere  exuberance 
or  production  of  parts  ufually  lefs  apparent. — 

* i.  e.  The  external  aperture  of  the  ear. 
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The  fecond  obfervation  of  M.  Mauduit  is,  that 
thefe  decorations  are  rare  in  the  cold  and  tempe- 
rate climates  in  both  hemifpheres,  but  are  pretty- 
frequent  in  the  hot  countries,  efpecially  in  the 
old  continent.  Scarce  any  long-tailed  birds  ard 
found  in  Europe,  except  the  Pheafant,  the  Cock, 
which  alfo  is  often  crefted,  and  has  long  floating 
feathers  on  the  (ides ; the  Magpie,  and  the  long- 
tailed Titmoufe  ; and  we  have  hardly  any  creft- 
ed birds  but  the  Eared  Owls,  the  Lapwing,  the 
Crefted  Lark,  and  the  Crefted  Titmoufe.  Some 
water-birds  indeed,  fuch  as  the  Ducks  and  He- 
rons, have  frequently  long  tails,  or  ornaments 
compofed  of  plumes,  tufts,  and  feathers  floating 
on  the  rump.— Thefe  are  all  the  birds  which 
the  frigid  and  temperate  zones  afford,  decorated 
with  luxuriance  of  plumage.  But  in  the  torrid 
regions,  elpecially  thofe  ol  the  old  continent, 
the  greateft  number  of  birds  are  robed  with  fuch 
rich  attire  : we  might  inftance  the  Colics,  the 
Paradife  birds,  the  Kakatoes,  the  Widows,  the 
Crowned  Pigeons,  the  Hoopoes,  the  Peacocks, 
which  are  all  natives  of  the  hot  climates  of 
Afia,  &c. 

The  Colies  belong  to  the  ancient  continent, 
and  are  found  in  the  warm  parts  of  Afia  and 
Africa,  but  never  in  America  or  Europe. 

We  are  but  imperfeQly  acquainted  with  four 
fpecies  or  varieties,  of  which  we  can  here  give 
only  the  descriptions  ; for  their  habits  and°in- 
ftin&s  are  unknown. 
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I . The  Coly  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  *,  which 
we  have  defcribed  from  a fpecimen  in  the  king’s 
cabinet.  We  cannot  decide  whether  it  is  a male 
or  a female.  The  body  is  entirely  cinereous, 
pure  on  the  back  and  rump,  and  mixed  on  the 
head  ; the  throat  and  neck  have  a light  lilac  tint, 
w?hich  deepens  on  the  breaft ; the  belly  is  dirty 
white  ; the  quills  of  the  tail  are  cinereous,  but 
the  two  lateral  ones  on  each  fide  are  edged 
exteriorly  with  white  ; the  two  intermediate 
quills  meafure  fix  inches  and  nine  lines  ; thofe 
on  the  fides  diminifh  gradually  in  length ; the 
legs  are  gray,  and  the  nails  blackifh  ; the  bill 
is  gray  at  its  bafe,  and  blackifh  at  its  extre- 
mity. The  length  of  the  bird,  including  the 
long  quills  of  the  tail,  is  ten  inches  and  three 
lines  : fo  that  the  real  fize  of  the  body  exceeds 
not  three  inches  and  a half. — It  is  found  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  [A] 

[A]  Specific  chara&er  : — “ The  outmofl  wing-quills  white  ex- 
“ ternally  ; the  body  cinereous;  below  whitifh  ” 

2.  The  Crefed  Coly  of  Senegal  f refembles  the 
preceding,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a variety  of 
that  fpecies,  though  it  differs  in  point  of  fize, 
being  two  inches  longer.  It  has  a fort  of  creft 
formed  by  projecting  feathers  on  the  head,  and 

* Colins  Capcujis , Gmel. 

Loxia  Capenfis,  Linn.  f S 

5 the  Cape  Coly , Lath. 

-j-  Colins  Sencgalenjis,  Gniel. 

The  Senegal  Coly , Lath. 
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are  imperfefily _ known. 

'which  is  of  the  fame  complexion  as  the  reft  of 
the  body  ; there  is  a well-defined  bar  of  fine 
fky-blue  behind  the  head,  at  the  origin  of  the 
neck  ; the  tail  tapers  from  its  bafe  to  its  extre- 
mity ; the  bill  is  not  entirely  black ; the  upper 
mandible  is  white  from  its  bafe  to  two-thirds  of 
its  length,  and  its  end  is  black. — Thefe  differ- 
ences, though  confiderable,  do  not  allow  us  to 
decide  whether  this  bird  be  a different  fpecies, 
or  only  a variety  of  the  preceding.  [A] 

[A]  Specific  character : — “ Mixed  with  pale  gray  and  wine- 
*•*  colour  ; the  tail  bluilh  ; the  head  crefted.” 

3.  Another  fpecies  or  variety  rather  larger 
than  the  laft  is  the  Radiated  Coly  *,  which  we 
have  feen  in  Mauduit’s  cabinet.  It  is  thirteen 
inches  long,  including  the  long  quills  of  the  tail, 
which  are  only  eight  inches  and  a half,  and  ex- 
ceed the  wings  by  feven  inches  and  a half ; the 
bill  is  nine  lines,  black  above,  and  whitifh  below. 

It  is  called  Radiated  Coly , becaufe  all  the  up- 
per-part of  the  body  is  radiated  firft  under  the 
throat  with  brown  bars  on  a rufty  gray  ground, 
and  under  the  belly  with  bars  likewife  brown 
on  a rufous  ground  ; the  upper-part  of  the  body 
is  not  radiated,  is  of  a dirty  gray,  variegated 
flightly  with  lilac,  which  becomes  more  reddifh 
- on  the  rump  and  tail,  which  is  green,  and  ex- 
actly fimilar  to  that  of  the  other  Colies. 

• Colius  Striatus,  Gmcl. 

*Tbs  Radiated  Coly,  Lath. 
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Mauduit,  to  whom  we  owe  our  knowledge 
of  this  bird,  thinks  that  it  is  a native  of  the 
countries  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  becaufe 
it  was  brought  from  the  Cape,  with  feveral 
other  birds  that  certainly  belong  to  that  part  of 
Africa.  [A] 

[A]  Specific  chara&er  : — “ Gray  ; belly  rpfous,  painted  with 
" black  tranfverfe  ftripes ; tail  green.” 

4.  The  Coly  of  the  If  and  of  Panay *.  We 
fhall  extrad  the  account  of  it  from  Sonnerat’s 
Voyage  to  New  Guinea. 

“ It  is  of  the  fize  of  the  European  Grofbeak; 
the  head,  the  neck,  the  back,  the  wings,  and  the 
tail,  are  afh-gray,  with  a yellow  tinge  ; the  bread 
is  of  the  fame  colour,  crolfed  with  blackifh  rays  ; 
the  lower-part  of  the  belly,  and  the  upper-part 
of  the  neck  are  rudy ; the  wings  extend  a little 
beyond  the  origin  of  the  tail,  which  is  extremely 
long,  confiding  of  twelve  unequal  quills  ; the 
two  fird  are  very  fhort  ; the  two  following  on 
each  fide  are  longer,  and  thus  in  the  fucceflive 
pairs  till  the  two  lad,  which  exceed  all  the  red ; 
the  fourth  and  fifth  pairs  differ  little  from  each 
other,  in  regard  to  length  ; the  bill  is  black;  the 
legs  are  pale  flelh  colour  ; the  feathers  that  co- 
ver the  head  are  narrow,  and  pretty  long,  and 
form  a cred,  which  the  bird  can  raife  or  deprefs 
at  pleafure.”  [B] 

[B]  Specific  character  : — “ Cinereous,  tinged  with  yellow;  b$- 
»«  low  rufous ; bread  ilriped  with  black  ; head  crelted.” 

* Coitus  Panayeitjts,  Gniel. 

7I:e  Panay  an  Coly , Lath. 
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Pipra,  Linn. 


HESE  birds  are  fmall  and  handfome ; the 


largeft  are  not  equal  in  fize  to  a Sparrow, 
and  the  others  are  inferior  to  that  of  the  Wren. 
The  general  characters  are  thefe  : the  bill  is  fhort, 
ftrait,  and  comprefled  on  the  Tides  near  the  tip  ; 
the  upper-mandible  is  convex  above,  and  flightly 
fcallopped  on  the  edges,  rather  longer  than  the 
lower-mandible,  which  is  plain  and  ftraight. 

In  all  thefe  birds,  the  tail  is  fhort  and  fquare- 
cut,  and  the  toes  have  the  fame  difpolition  as 
the  Cock  of  the  Rock,  the  Tody,  and  the  Calao, 
viz.  the  mid-toe  is  clofely  connected  to  the 
outer-toe  by  a membrane,  as  far  as  the  third 
joint,  and  the  inner-toe  as  far  as  the  firft  joint 
only.  But  as  much  as  in  that  circumftance  they 
referable  the  Cock  of  the  Rock,  fo  much  are 
they  removed  from  the  Cotingas : yet  forne 
authors  have  ranged  the  Manakins  with  the 
Cotingas*;  others  have  joined  them  with  the 
Sparrows  f,  with  the  Titmice  J,  with  the  Lin- 
nets §,  with  theTanagres  ||,  and  with  the  Wren  IT ; 

* Edwards.  f Klein.  J Linnasus.  § Klein. 

||  Marcgrave,  Willughby,  Johnllon,  Salerne,  &c. 

Gerini. 
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other  nomenclators  are  more  culpable  for  deno- 
minating them  Pipra,  or  for  claffing  them  to- 
gether with  the  Cock  of  the  Rock  *,  to  which 
they  bear  no  analogy,  except  in  this  difpofition 
of  the  toes  and  in  the  fquare  fhape  of  the  tail : 
for,  befides  the  total  difproportion  in  fize, the  Cock 
of  the  Rock  being  as  large,  compared  with  the 
Manakins,  as  the  common  hen  contrafted  with  a 
Sparrow,  there  are  many  other  obvious  charac- 
ters which  diftinguilh  them  : their  bill  is  much 
fhorter  in  proportion,  they  are  generally  not 
crefted,  and  in  thole  which  have  a creft,  it  is 
not  double,  as  in  the  Cock  of  the  Rock,  but 
formed  by  fingle  feathers,  fomewhat  longer  than 
the  reft.  We  ought  therefore  to  remove  from 
the  Manakins,  not  only  the  Horn-bills,  but  the 
Cock  of  the  Rock,  and  reckon  them  an  inde- 
pendent genus. 

The  natural  habits  common  to  them  all  were 
not  known,  and  the  obfervations  which  have 
been  made  are  ftill  infufficient  to  admit  an  exad 
detail.  We  {hall  only  relate  the  remarks  com- 
municated to  us  by  Sonini  of  Manoncour,  who 
faw  many  of  thefe  birds  in  their  native  climates. 
They  inhabit  the  immenfe  forefts  in  the  warm 
parts  of  America,  and  never  emerge  from  their 
recelfes  to  vifit  the  cleared  grounds  or  the  vici- 
nity of  the  plantations.  They  fly  with  con- 
fiderable  fwiftnefs,  but  always  at  a fmall  height, 
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and  to  fhort  diftances ; they  never  perch  on  the 
iummits  of  trees,  but  on  the  middle  branches ; 
they  feed  upon  i'mall  wild  fruits,  and  alfo  eat 
infects.  They  generally  occur  in  fmall  bodies 
of  eight  or  ten  of  the  fame  fpecies,  and  fome- 
times  intermingled  with  other  flocks  of  the  fame 
genus,  or  even  of  a different  genus,  fuch  as  the 
Cayenne  Warblers,  &c.  It  is  commonly  in  the 
morning  that  they  are  found  thus  aflembled, 
and  then  feem  to  be  joyous,  and  warble  their 
delicate  little  notes  ; the  frefhnefs  of  the  air 
ieems  to  infpire  the  fong,  for  they  are  fllent 
during  the  burning  heat  of  the  day,  and  difperfe 
and  retire  to  the  fhade  of  the  thickeft  parts  of 
the  foreft.  This  habit  is  obferved  indeed  in  many 
kind  of  birds,  and  even  in  thofe  of  the  woods  of 
France,  where  they  colled;  to  fing  in  the  morn- 
ing and  evening ; but  the  Manakins  never 
aflemble  in  the  evening,  and  continue  together 
only  from  fun-rife  to  nine  or  ten  o’clock  in  the 
forenoon,  and  remain  feparate  during  the  reft  of 
the  day  and  the  lucceeding  night.  In  general, 
they  prefer  a cool  humid  fituation,  though  they 
never  frequent  marfhes  or  the  margins  of  lakes. 
The  name  of  the  Manakin  was  beftowed  on 
thefe  birds  by  the  Dutch  fettlers  at  Surinam. 
We  know  fix  diftind  fpecies,  but  we  can  only 

give  the  ftrft  the  appellation  which  it  has  in  its 
native  region. 
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he  Tije,  ou  Grand  Manakin,  Buff. 

Pipra-P areola,  Linn.  Gmcl.  and  Browfk. 

Manacus  Crijiatus  Niger,  Briff. 

Tiji  guacu  of  Marcgrave,  Will. 

7 be  Blue-backed  Manakin,  Lath,  and  Edw. 


Firjl  Species, 

This  fpecies  has  been  well  defcribed  by  Marc- 
grave.  It  is  the  largeft  of  all  the  Manakins;  its 
total  length  is  four  inches  and  a half,  and  it  is 
nearly  of  the  bulk  of  a Sparrow  ; the  upper-part 
of  its  head  is  covered  with  fine  red  feathers,  longer 
than  the  reft,  and  which  the  bird  can  eredt  at 
pleafure,  which  gives  it  the  appearance  of  being 
crefted  \ the  back  and  the  final?  fuperior  coverts 
of  the  wings  are  of  a beautiful  blue,  the  reft  of 
the  plumage  is  velvet  black  ; the  iris  is  of  a fine 
fapphire  colour ; the  bill  is  black,  and  the  legs 
are  red. 

The  Abbe  Aubry,  Redlor  of  St.  Louis,  has 
in  his  cabinet  a bird  by  the  name  of  Ti/c-guacu 
of  Cuba,  which  is  perhaps  a variety  of  the  pre- 
sent, arifing  from  the  difference  of  age  or  lex ; 
the  only  diftinftion  being,  that  the  large  feathers 
on  the  upper-part  of  the  head  are  of  a dilutee 
red,  and  even  fomewhat  yeliowifh.  The  de- 
fignation  given  to  it  would  leem  to  imply  that 
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it  is  found  in  the  Ifland  of  Cuba,  and  perhaps 
in  other  parts  of  America  ; but  it  is  very  rare  at 
Cayenne,  and  is  a bird  of  fhort  flight,  and 
therefore  it  could  hardly  pafs  from  the  continent 
to  Cuba. 

The  Green  Manakin  with  a red  creft  is  the 
young  of  this  ljpecies ; feveral  Manakins  have 
been  obferved,  whofe  plumage  was  interfperfed 
with  blue  feathers,  but  the  green  is  obfcure. 
Thefe  birds  mull  be  frequent  in  the  warm  cli- 
mates of  America,  for  we  often  received  them 
along  with  other  birds.  [A] 

[A]  Specific  character  of  the  Biue-backed  Manakin,  or  Pipra - 
Panola  : — " Its  creft  is  blood-colour,  its  body  black,  its  back 
ff  blue.” 


The  NUT-CRACKER. 

Le  CaJJe-Noifette,  Buff. 

Pipra-Manacus , Linn,  and  Gmel. 

Manacusy  Brifl. 

The  Black-capped  Manakin,  Edvv.  and  Lath. 

Second  Species . 

We  apply  this  name,  becaufe  the  cry  of  this 
bird  is  exa&ly  like  the  noife  made  by  the  fmall 
inftrument  with  which  wc  crack  nuts.  It  has 
no  other  fong  or  warble  ; it  is  pretty  common 
in  Guiana,  efpecially  in  the  fkirts  of  the  forefts  * 
for,  like  the  ether  Manakins,  it  fhuns  the  fa-1 
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vannas  and  cleared  grounds.  The  Nut-crackers 
live  in  fmall  flocks  with  the  other  Manakins, 
but  intermingle  not  with  them  ; they  remain 
for  the  moft  part  on  the  ground,  and  rarely 
perch  on  the  branches,  and  then  they  uniformly 
prefer  the  low  ones.  They  feem  to  live  more 
upon  infeifts  than  fruits:  they  are  often  found 
among  the  lines  of  ants,  which  fling  their  feet, 
and  make  them  hop  and  utter  their  nut-crack- 
ing cry,  which  they  repeat  very  often.  They 
are  very  lively  and  frilky ; they  are  feldom 
at  reft,  though  they  only  hop,  and  cannot  fly 
far. 

The  plumage  is  black  on  the  head,  the  back, 
the  wings,  the  tail,  and  white  on  all  the  reft  of 
the  body ; the  bill  is  black  and  the  legs  yel- 
low. [A] 

[A]  Specific  chara&er  of  the  Black- caped  Manakin,  Pipra- 
Maaacus : — “ Black,  below  white,  fpot  on  the  neck  and  the 
« wings  white.” 


The  RED  MANAKIN. 

Le  Manakin  Rouge,  Buff. 

Pipr a- Aureola,  Linn,  and  Gmel. 

Manacus  Ruber,  BrifT. 

'The  Red  and  Black  Manakin,  Edw.  and  Lath. 

! Third,  Species. 

The  male  \s  of  a fine  vivid  red  on  the 

head,  the  neck,  the  upper-part  of  the  back,  and 

the 
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the  breaft  ; orange  on  the  forehead,  the  Tides  of 
the  head,  and  the  throat  ; black  on  the  belly, 
with  fome  red  and  orange  feathers  on  the  fame 
part ; black  alfo  on  the  rdf  of  the  upper-part  of 
the  body,  the  wings,  and  the  tail  ; all  the  quills 
of  the  wings,  except  the  fird,  have  near  the  mid- 
dle,and  on  theinfide,  a white  fpot,  which  forms  a 
bar  of  the  fame  colour  when  the  wing  is  display- 
ed ; the  top  of  the  wings  is  of  a very  deep  yellow; 
their  inferior  coverts  are  yellowifh  ; the  bill  and 
legs  are  blackifh. 

In  the  female,  the  upper-part  of  the  body 
is  olive,  with  a flight  appearance  of  a red  crown 
on  the  head  ; the  under-part  of  the  body  is 
olive-yellow : the  fhape  and  bulk  are  the  fame 
as  in  the  male. 

In  the  young  bird,  all  the  body  is  olive,  with 
red  fpots  on  the  forehead,  the  head,  the  throat, 
the  bread,  and  the  belly. 

It  is  the  mod  common  of  all  the  fpecies  of 
Manakins  in  Guiana.  [B] 

[B]  Specific  character  of  the  Red  Manakin,  P ip ra  Aureola  : 
“ Black>  head  and  breaft  fcarlet,  white  fpot  on  the  fore-part  of 
‘‘  the  wing-quills.  ” 
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The  ORANGE  MANAKIN. 


Le  Manakin  Orange , Buff. 

Pipr a- Aureola,  var.  Linn. 

Manacus  Aurantius , Briff. 

The  Black  and  Yellow  Manakin , Edw.  and  Lath. 

Fourth  Species. 

Edwards  is  the  firft  author  who  has  given  a 
figure  of  this  bird  ; but  he  was  miftaken  in  fup- 
pofing  it  to  be  the  female  of  the  preceding.  We 
have  jufl  defcribed  the  female  of  the  red  Man- 
akin, and  the  prefent  is  undoubtedly  a different 
fpecies,  fince  it  is  extremely  rare  in  Guiana, 
whereas  the  Red  Manakin  is  very  common. 
Linnaeus  has  fallen  into  the  fame  error,  becaufe 
he  only  copies  Edwards. 

The  head,  the  neck,  the  throat,  the  breaft, 
and  the  belly  are  of  a fine  orange,  all  the  reft 
of  the  plumage  being  black ; only  the  wings 
are  marked  with  fome  white  fpots  as  in  the  Red 
Manakin  ; like  that  bird  too,  it  has  blackifh  legs, 
but  a white  bill,  fo  that  notwithftanding  the 
fimilarily  in  the  bar  on  the  wings,  in  the  colour 
of  the  legs,  and  in  the  bulk  and  ftiape  of  the 
body,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a variety  of  the 
Red  Manakin. 
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I.  The  GOLD-HEADED  MAN  AKIN  *. 

t 

II.  The  RED-HEADED  MANAKIN  f. 

III.  The  WHITE-HEADED  MANAKIN  ' 

Fifth  Species, 

We  prefume  that  thefe  three  birds  are  only 
varieties  of  the  fame  fpecies,  for  they  are  exa&ly 
of  the  fame  fize,  being  only  three  inches  and 
eight  lines  in  length  ; whereas  all  the  preceding 
fpecies,  which  have  been  placed  in  the  order  of 
their  magnitude,  are  four  inches  and  a half,  and 
four  inches  and  three-fourths,  &c.  Thefe  three 
are  likewife  of  the  fame  (hape,  and  even  their 
colours  are  fimilar,  if  we  except  thofe  of  the 
head,  which  in  the  fjrft  are  of  a fine  yellow,  in 
the  fecond  of  a bright  red,  and  in  the  third  of 
a beautiful  blue  ; there  is  no  other  fenfible  dif- 
ference in  the  plumage,  which  is  all  uniformly 
of  a fine  gloffy  black  : the  feathers  which  cover 
the  thighs  are  of  a pale  yellow,  with  an  oblong 
fpot  of  bright  red  on  the  exterior  furface.  In 


* This  is  the  Pipra  Erythrocepbala  of  Linnaeus  and  Gmelin, 
the  Manacus  Aurocapillus  of  Briffon,  and  the  Gold-headed  Black 
Tit/noufe  of  Edwards. 

+ This  is  a variety  of  the  Pipra  Erythrocepbala  of  Linnsus,  and 
Willughby’s  Jecond  kind  of  Tangara . 

X This  is  the  Pipra  Leucodlla  of  Linnaeus,  in  his  Iaft  edition, 
the  Panes  Pipra  in  the  eleventh  edition,  the  Pipra  Leucccapilla  of 
Gmelin,  and  the  White-capped  Manahin  of  Edwards  and  Latham. 
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the  firft  indeed,  the  bill  is  whitifh  and  the  legs 
black  ; in  the  fecond,  the  bill  is  black  and  the 
Tegs  cinereous;  and  in  the  third,  the  bill  is  brown- 
gray,  and  the  legs  reddifh  : but  t’nefe  flight  dif- 
ferences do  not  appear  fufficient  to  conflitute 
three  feparate  fpecies,  and  perhaps  one  of  them 
is  only  the  female  of  another.  However,  Mau- 
duit,  to  whom  I communicated  this  article,  allured 
me  that  he  never  faw,  in  the  White-headed 
Manakin,  the  red  feathers  that  cover  the  knee 
in  the  Golden-headed  Manakin:  if  this  dif- 
ference were  invariable,  we  might  infer  that 
thefe  formed  two  feparate  fpecies  of  Manakins : 
but  Sonini  allured  us,  that  he  has  feen  White- 
headed  Manakins  with  red  feathers  on  their 
knees,  and  there  is  fome  reafon  to  fufpeft  that 
the  fpecimens  obferved  by  Mauduit  were  mu- 
tilated. 

Thefe  Manakins  are  found  in  the  fame  flota- 
tions, and  are  pretty  common  in  Guiana.  It 
would  even  appear  that  the  fpecies  is  fpread 
through  the  feveral  other  warm  countries,  as 
Brazil  and  Mexico.  We  have  learnt  nothing 
particular  in  regard  to  their  inllinfls  and  oeco- 
nomy.  We  are  certain  only  that,  like  the  other 
Manakins,  they  conftantly  live  in  the  woods, 
and  that  they  have  the  chirping  common  to  the 
whole  genus,  except,  the  Nut-cracker.  [A] 


[A]  Specific  character  of  the  Pipra  Gutturalis : — “It  is 
“ black,  its  throat  white.  ” 
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The  WHITE-THROATED  MANAKIN. 

Pipra  Gutturaiis,  Linn,  and  Gmel. 

Manacus  Gutture  Albo , BrifT. 

VARIETY. 

This  differs  from  the  preceding  by  the  colours 
of  its  head,  which  is  gloffy  black  like  the  reft 
of  the  plumage,  except  a kind  of  white  collar 
which  rifes  on  the  neck,  and  tapers  to  a point 
on  the  breaft.  It  is  exadly  of  the  fame  fize  as 
the  three  preceding,1  being  only  three  inches 
eight  lines  in  length.  We  know  not  from  what 
country  it  is  brought,  having  feen  it  only  in 
private  cabinets,  where  it  was  mentioned  by 
this  name  without  any  other  indication.  Sonini 
never  met  with  it  in  Guiana ; however,  it  is 
probably,  like  the  three  others,  a native  of  the 
warm  climates  in  America. 


• .\ 

The  VARIEGATED  MANAKIN. 


Manacus  Serena,  Gmel. 

Manacus  Alba  Fronte,  BrifT. 

The  White -fronted  Manakin,  Lath. 


Sixth  Species. 

We  have  given  the  epithet  of  variegated. , be- 
caufe  the  plumage  is  interlperfed  with  loots  of 
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different  colours,  which  are  all  very  beautiful 
and  diflinft.  The  forehead  is  of  a fine  dead 
white  ; the  crown  of  the  head  is  of  a beryl  co- 
lour ; the  rump  of  a brilliant  blue  ; the  belly  of 
a fhining  orange,  and  all  the  reft  of  the  plumage 
of  a fine  velvet  black  ; the  bill  and  legs  are  black, 
ft  is  the  prettieft  and  finalleft  of  all  the  Mana- 
kins,  being  not  more  than  three  inches  and  a half 
long,  and  not  bigger  than  a Wren.  It  is  found 
in  Guiana,  whence  we  received  it ; but  it  is  very 
rare,  and  we  are  unacquainted  with  its  ha- 
bits. [A] 

[A]  Specific  charadter  of  the  Manacus  Serena: — “ It  is  black, 
w its  front  white,  its  rump  fea-green,  its  belly  fulvous.” 


Befides  the  fix  fpecies  and  their  varieties,  which 
we  have  now  deferibed,  modern  nomenclators 
apply  the  name  of  Manakin  to  four  birds  men- 
tioned by  Seba,  and  which  we  fhall  here  notice, 
only  to  fhew  the  errors  into  which  fuch  artificial 
clafhfications  lead. 

The  lirft  is  thus  deferibed  by  Seba  : — 

Bird  called  Miacatototl  by  the  Brazilians  *. 

u Its  body  is  ornamented  with  blackifh  fea- 
thers, and  its  wings  with  feathers  of  turkey- 
blue  ; its  head  is  blood-coloured,  and  has  a gol- 
den-yellow collar  round  the  neck  and  throat  j the 

* Tins  is  the  Pipra  Tor  qua:  a of  Gmelin,  the  Manacus  Terquatut 
of  Brifion,  and  the  Cellared  Manakin  ol  Latham. 
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hill  and  legs  are  of  a pale  yellow.”  Briffon,  who 
had  not  feen  the  bird,  adds  the  dimenfions  and 
other  details,  which  are  furnifhed  neither  by 
Seba,  nor  by  any  other  author.  It  is  alfo  ftrange 
that  Seba  fhould  beftow  the  appellation  of  Mia - 
catototl  upon  this  bird,  which  he  fays  was  brought 
from  Brazil  ; for  that  word  is  not  in  the  lan- 
guage of  that  country,  but  is  a Mexican  woid, 
and  fignifies  the  Maize-bird . But  that  Seba  was 
miftaken  in  this  application  is  evinced  by  the 
circumftance  that  Fernandez  employs  the  fame 
term  in  deferibing  a Mexican  bird  which  is  very 
different.  His  words  are  thefe  : — 

Of  the  Miacatototly  or  Maize-bird. 

“ It  is  pretty  fmall ; fo  called  becaufe  it  ufually 
fits  upon  the  (hoots  of  maize  ; the  belly  is  palifh, 
and  the  reft  of  its  body  black,  but  with  white 
feathers  interfperfed  ; its  wings  and  tail  are  afh- 
coloured  below.  It  frequents  cool  places,  and  is 
good  eating.”  Seba  has  manifeftly  confounded 
therefore  two  different  birds  under  the  fame 
name.  But  the  defeription  of  Fernandez  is  as 
imperfett  as  that  of  Seba,  whofe  figure  is  ftill 
worfe  ; fo  that  it  is  impoflible  to  decide  the  ar- 
rangement. 

The  fame  is  the  cafe  with  another  bird  men- 
tioned by  Seba,  under  the  name  of 

Rubetra , or  Crefed  American  Bird*. 


* This  is  the  Pipra  Rubetra  of  Linnaeus  and  Gmclin,  the  Mona - 
ais  Cr  if  at  us  Rufus  of  Britton,  and  the  Yellow  Manakin  of  Latham. 
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“ It  is  not  one  of  the  fmalleft  Tinging  birds,” 
fays  he  ; “ it  has  a yellow  creft,  its  bill  to6  is 
yellow,  except  the  under- mandible,  which  is 
brown  , the  plumage  round  the  neck,  and  on 
the  body,  is  of  a yellow  rufous ; the  tail,  and 
the  great  quills  of  the  wings,  are  of  a iliining 
blue,  while  the  fmall  quills  are  pale-yellow.” 
From  this  defeription  of  Seba,  Briffon  has  ven- 
tured to  range  this  bird  among  the  Manakins ; 
but  if  he  had  infpeefted  the  figure,  though  it  is  a 
very  bad  one,  he  wrould  have  perceived  the  tail 
to  be  very  long,  the  bill  thin,  curved,  and  elon- 
gated ; characters  quite  different  from  thofe  of 
the  Manakins.  I fhould  therefore  conclude,  that 
this  bird  is  ftill  farther  removed  from  the  Mana- 
kins than  the  preceding. 

A third  bird  which  our  nomenclators  have 
reckoned  a Manakin,  is  that  mentioned  by  Seba 
under  the  name  of 

Picicitli , or  The  Leaf  Creft  ed  Bird  of  Brazil*. 

“ The  body  and  wings  are  purple,  which 
here  and  there  is  deeper  ; the  creft  is  a moft 
beautiful  yellow,  and  formed  by  a fmall  tuft  of 
feathers  ; its  bill  is  pointed,  and  its  tail  red.  In 
fhort,  this  little  bird  is  very  handlome,  whatever 
view  we  take  of  it.”  From  this  confufed  de- 
feription, Briffon  concludes  the  bird  to  be  a 
Manakin,  and  adds  the  dimenfions  and  other 

* This  is  the  Pipra  Criftata  of  Linntcus  and  Gmelin,  the  Mana- 
<as  Crijiatus  Ruber  of  Briffoivand  die  Purple  Manakin  of  Latham. 

circum- 
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circumftances  without  citing  his  authorities ; yet 
Seba  tells  us  that  its  bill  is  pointed  ; and  his 
figure  is  very  imperfect,  Befides,  he  is  miftaken, 
in  averting  that  it  is  a Brazilian  bird,  for  the 
name  Picicitli  is  Mexican  ; and  Fernandez  em- 
ploys the  fame  word  to  defcribe  another  bird 
which  is  certainly  Mexican. 

“ The  Picicitli  is  likewife  a native  of  Tetz- 
coqua  ; it  is  very  fmall,  and  its  body  wholly 
cinereous,  except  its  head  and  neck,  which  are 
black,  with  white  fpots  encircling  the  eyes 
(which  are  large),  the  front  extending  on  the 
bread.  Thefe  birds  appear  after  rain.  If  they 
be  raifed  in  the  houfe  they  foon  die.  They  have 
no  fong.  They  are  excellent  food  ; but  the  In- 
dians are  uncertain  where  they  breed.” 

It  is  eafy  to  fee  that  there  is  no  relation  be- 
tween this  bird  and  that  of  Seba,  who  has  very 
injudicioufly  occalioned  a confufion  of  terms. 

The  fame  remark  may  be  made  with  regard 
to  the  fourth  bird  defcribed  by  Seba,  under  the 
name  of 

Coquantototl , or  Small  Crejlcd  Pirdi  JJjaped  like 

a Sparrow  *. 

“ Its  bill  is  yellow,  fhort,  curved,  and  bent 
backwards.  There  is  a yellow  fpot  above  the 
eyes  ; the  ftomach  and  belly  are  of  a pale  bluifh 
yellow ; the  wings  are  of  the  fame  colour,  and 

* This  is  the  Pipra  Grifea  of  Gmelifl,  the  Manacus  Crijiatus  Grif~ 
tui  of  Briffon,  and  the  Gray  Manakin  of  Latham. 
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mixed  with  fome  (lender  carnation  feathers,  but 
the  principal  feathers  are  afh-gray  ; the  reft  of 
the  body  is  gray  ; there  is  a fmall  creft  behind 
the  head.”  From  this  indication  Briflon  has 
inferred  that  the  bird  is  a Manakin  ; but  the 
fhape  of  the  bill  is  alone  fufficient  to  evince  the 
contrary;  and  befides,  fince  it  is  fhaped  like  a 
Sparrow,  its  form  muft  be  different  from  that  of 
the  Manakins.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  this 
bird,  whofe  name  alfo  is  Mexican,  is  widely  re- 
moved from  the  genus  of  the  Manakins. — We 
fhall  not  venture  at  prefent  to  afiign  the  rank  of 
the  four  birds,  but  wait  till  inquifttive  travellers 
may  have  thrown  light  upon  the  fubjecL 
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SPECIES 

RELATED  TO  THE  MANAKIN. 


The  WHITE  PLUME. 


he  Plutnet  Blanc, 

Pipra  Alb if y on s,  var.  Linn,  and  Gmel. 

The  White-faced  Manakin , var.  Lath. 

his  fpecies  is  new.  It  is  found  in  Guiana, 


but  rare.  M.  de  Manoncour  prefented  a 
fpecimen  to  the  king’s  cabinet.  It  is  diftinguifh- 
ed  by  a very  long  white  creft,  confiding  of  fea- 
thers about  an  inch  in  length,  and  which  it  erects 
at  pleafure.  It  differs  from  the  Manakins  by  its 
lize,  being  fix  inches  long  ; whereas  the  larged 
of  the  Manakins  is  only  four  inches  and  a half ; 
the  tail  too  is  long  and  tapered,  which  in  the 
Manakins  is  fhort  and  fquare  ; and  the  bill  is 
much  longer  in  proportion,  and  more  hooked 
than  that  of  the  Manakins.  Indeed,  the  only 
property  in  which  it  refembles  the  Manakins  is, 
the  arrangement  of  the  toes  ; and  but  for  this 
character  it  might  be  ranged  with  the  Ant- 
eaters  : we  may  regard  it  as  forming  the  inter- 
mediate fhade.  We  are  unacquainted  with  its 
^economy. 
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The  CINEREOUS  BIRD  of  GUIANA. 

Pipra  Atricapilla,  Gmel. 

The  Black-crooned  Manakin,  Lath. 

This  fpecies  is  new.  We  Ihall  only  obferve, 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  a true  Mana- 
kin ; for  its  tail  is  much  longer,  and  tapered,  and 
its  bill  is  longer  ; but  as  it  refembles  the  Mana- 
kins  in  the  difpofition  of  its  toes,  and  in  the 
figure  of  the  bill,  we  ought  to  place  it  after 
them. 

This  bird  is  found  in  Guiana,  but  is  not  fre- 
quent. It  was  prefented  by  M.  De  Manoncour 
to  the  King’s  cabinet. 


The  PAPUAN  MANAKIN,  Lath, 

Le  Manikor *,  Buff. 

Pipra  Papuenjis,  Gmel. 

This  is  a new  fpecies  brought  from  New 
Guinea  to  the  King’s  cabinet  by  Sonnerat.  It 
differs  from  the  Manakins,  as  the  two  middle 
quills  of  the  tail  are  fhorter  than  the  lateral 
ones,  and  as  it  wants  the  fcallop  that  occurs  on 
the  upper-mandible  in  all  the  Manakins  : lo 
that  we  ought  to  exclude  it  from  the  genus  of 
the  Manakins,  efpecially  as  thefe  birds,  which 
are  natives  of  America,  are  not  probably  found 
in  New  Guinea. 

i 

* This  name  is  contracted  for  Manakin  Orange,  Buffon  having 
taken  it  at  firlt  for  a Manakin. 

The 
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The  upper-part  of  the  body  is  black,  with 
greenilh  reflections  ; the  under-part  of  the  body 
is  of  a dirty  white  ; there  is  an  oblong  orange 
fpot  on  the  breaft,  which  extends  as  far  as  the 
belly ; the  bill  and  legs  are  black.  But  Sonne- 
rat  could  give  no  information  with  refpeCt  to  its 
manner  of  living. 
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The  COCK  OF  THE  ROCK. 

Le  Coq  de  Roche,  Buff. 

Pipra-Rupicola,  Linn,  and  Gmel. 

Rupicola,  Briff. 

Vpupa  Americana  Lutea,  Ger.  Orn. 

Feljenhahn,  Walch.  Natur. 

'The  Hoopoe  Hen,  Ed  wo 
Abe  Crejlcd  Manakin,  *enn. 

Abe  Rock  Manakin , Lath. 


npHOUGH  this  bird  is  of  an  uniform  colour,  it 
A is  one  of  the  mod  beautiful  of  South  Ame- 
rica ; for  this  colour  is  very  beautiful,  and  its  plu- 
mage nicely  tapered.  It  feeds  upon  fruits,  per- 
haps for  want  of  feeds  ; fince  it  differs  from  the 
gallinaceous  tribe  by  the  fhape  of  its  toes  only, 
which  are  connected  by  a membrane,  the  firft 
and  fecond  as  far  as  the  third  joint,  and  the 
fecond  with  the  third  no  farther  than  the  firft: 
joint.  The  tail  is  very  fhort  and  fquare,  as  are 
fome  coverts  of  the  wings  ; leveral  of  thefe  fea- 
thers have  a fort  of  fringe  on  each  fide,  and  the 
firft  great  feather  of  each  wing  is  fcalloped  from 
the  tip  to  one  third  of  its  length  : but  what  cha- 
racterizes it  the  beft  is,  a beautiful  creft  on  the 
crown,  longitudinal,  and  of  a femicircular  form. 
In  the  minute  deferiptions  which  Briffon  and 
Vofmaer  have  given,  this' creft  is  imperfe&ly 
depicted  ; it  is  not  ftngle,  but  double,  confiding 

of 
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of  two  inclined  planes  that  meet  at  the  vertex. 
In  other  refpeds  their  defcriptions  are  accurate, 
except  that  they  are  applicable  only  to  the  male. 
The  plumage  of  the  male  is  of  a fine  red  ; that 
of  the  female  is  entirely  brown,  only  there  are 
fome  fhades  of  ruft-colour  on  the  rump,  the  tail, 
and  the  feathers  of  the  wings.  The  crefl  of  the 
female  is  alfo  double,  but  not  fo  thick,  fo  tall,  fo 
round,  or  fo  far  protruded  on  the  bill,  as  in 
the  male.  Both  male  and  female  are  generally 
thicker  and  larger  than  the  Ring-pigeon  ; but 
the  different  individuals  probably  vary  in  fize  ; 
for  Briffon  represents  this  bird  of  the  bulk  of  a 
Roman-pigeon,  and  Vofmaer  afferts  that  it  is 
rather  fmaller  than  the  Common  Pigeon.  This 
difference  might  alfo  be  occafioned  by  the  man- 
ner of  huffing  the  fpecimens  ; but  in  the  natural 
hate  the  female,  though  fomewhat  fmaller  than 
the  male,  is  undoubtedly  much  larger  than  the 
Common  Pigeon. 

The  male  affumes  not  the  fine  red  till  he 
has  attained  fome  age  ; the  firft  year  he  is  only 
brown  like  the  female  ; but  as  he  grows  up,  his 
plumage  becomes  marked  with  points  and  fpots 
of  rufous,  which  gradually  deepen  into  red, 
though  perhaps  perfected  before  advanced  age. 

Though  this  bird  muft  have  attraded  the 
notice  of  all  who  ever  faw  if,  no  traveller  has 
defcribed  its  habits  and  oeconomy.  Sonini  de 
Manoncour  is  die  firft  who  has  obferved  it  with 
attention.  It  lodges  not  only  in  the  deep  clefts 

of 
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of  the  rocks,  but  even  in  the  large  dark  caverns 
which  totally  exclude  the  folar  rays  ; a circum- 
ftance  that  has  induced  many  to  believe  it  to  be 
a nocturnal  bird  ; whereas  it  flies  and  fees  dif- 
tin&ly  in  the  day-time  : however,  it  feems  na- 
turally to  prefer  gloomy  receffes,  fince  it  is  moft 
frequent  in  caves  which  cannot  be  entered  with- 
out the  light  of  torches.  We  may  therefore  pre- 
fume,  that  their  eyes  are  conftrudted  like  thofe 
of  cats,  and  adapted  both  for  the  day  and  the 
night.  The  male  and  female  are  equally  lively, 
and  extremely  wild.  It  is  impoflible  to  fhoot 
them,  unlefs  the  perfon  be  concealed  behind  a 
rock,  where  he  muft  often  wait  feveral  hours 
before  an  opportunity  occurs  ; for  the  inftant 
they  perceive  him,  they  elcape  to  a diftance  by 
a flight  which  is  rapid,  though  rather  low  and 
Ihort.  They  feed  upon  fmall  wild  fruits,  and 
ufually  fcrape  the  ground,  clap  their  wings,  and 
fhake  themfelves  like  the  dunghill  fowls  ; but 
they  neither  crow  like  the  cock,  nor  cluck  like 
the  hen.  Their  cry  refembles  the  found  of  the 
fy liable  key  pronounced  with  a {brill  drawling 
tone.  They  conftru£t  their  neft  rudely  in  the 
holes  of  rocks  with  fmall  dry  flicks  ; and  com- 
monly lay  two  white  fpherical  eggs,  which  are 
of  the  fize  of  thofe  of  pigeons. 

The  males  emerge  oftener  from  their  caverns 
than  the  females,  which  feldom  appear,  and  pro- 
bably do  not  quit  their  retreats  except  in  the 
night.  They  can  eafily  be  tamed,  and  M.  de 

Manoncour 
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Manoncour  faw  one  at  the  Dutch-poft  on  the 
river  hfarom,  which  was  allowed  freely  to  live 
and  run  about  with  the  poultry. 

They  are  found  in  great  numbers  on  the 
mountain  Luca,  near  Oyapoc,  and  on  the 
mountain  Courouaye,  near  the  river  Aprouack ; 
and  thefe  are  the  only  parts  in  this  region  of 
America  whence  we  can  expert  to  procure  thefe 
birds.  They  are  much  efteemed  for  the  fake  of 
their  beautiful  plumage,  and  are  very  fcarce  and 
dear ; becaufe  the  lavages  and  negroes,  whether 
from  fuperftition  or  fear,  will  not  venture  into 
the  dark  caverns  where  they  lodge.  [A] 

[A]  Specific  chara£ter  of  the  Pipra  Rupicola : — “ It  has  an  ereft 
“ creft,  with  a purple  margin  ; its  body  is  faffron ; the  coverts  of 
“ its  tail  are  truncated.” 


The  PERUVIAN  COCK  OF  THE  ROCK. 

Pipra  Peruviana,  Lath. 

There  is  another  fpecies,  or  rather  variety  of 
the  Cock  of  the  Rock,  which  is  found  in  the 
provinces  of  Peru  : its  tail  is  much  longer  than 
that  of  the  preceding,  and  its  feathers  have  not 
fquare  ends  ; its  wings  are  not  fringed  ; inftead 
of  an  uniform  red,  both  wings  and  tail  are  black, 
and  the  rump  cinereous ; the  creft  alfo  is  differ- 
ent, being  lower  and  confiding  of  detached  fea- 
thers : in  other  refpe&s,  this  Peruvian  bird  re- 
fembles  the  Guiana  Cock  of  the  Rock  fo  clolely. 
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that  we  may  regard  it  as  a variety  of  the  fame 
fpecies. 

We  might  confider  thefe  birds  as  the  repre- 
fentatives  of  our  dunghill  poultry  in  the  New 
World  ; but  I am  told  that,  in  the  interior  parts 
of  Guiana  and  Mexico,  there  are  wild  fowls 
which  bear  dill  more  analogy.  Thefe  are  in- 
deed much  fmaller,  being  fcarcely  of  the  fize  of 
a Common  Pigeon ; they  are  generally  brown 
and  rufous ; but  they  have  the  fame  fhape,  the 
fame  little  flefhy  comb  on  the  head,  and  the 
fame  port  as  our  ordinary  fowl ; their  tail 
is  alfo  fimilar  in  fhape  and  pofition,  and 
the  males  have  the  crow  of  the  Cock,  though 
feebler.  The  favages  who  inhabit  the  remote  tradts 
are  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  thefe  birds, 
but  have  never  reduced  them  to  the  domedic 
date  ; nor  is  this  in  the  lead  lurprifing,  for  they 
have  tamed  none  of  the  animals  which  might 
have  proved  ufeful,  efpecially  the  Hoccos  or 
Curaflbs,  the  Marails  and  the  Agamis,  among 
the  birds ; and  the  Tapirs,  the  Pecaris,  and  the 
Agamis,  among  the  quadrupeds.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  ancient  Mexicans,  who  were  civilized, 
domeflicated  fome  animals,  and  particularly  thefe 
fmall  brown  fowls.  Gemelli  Carreri  relates,  that 
they  were  called  Chiaccbialacca  ; and  he  fubjoins, 
that  they  were  precifely  like  our  common 
poultry,  only  rather  lmaller,  and  their  feathers 
brownilh. 
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T7ew  birds  have  fuch  beautiful  plumage  as  the 
Cotingas  ; all  thole  who  have  had  ail  op- 
portunity of  feeing  them,  whether  travellers  or 
naturalifts,  feem  to  have  been  charmed,  and 
fpeak  of  them  with  rapture.  Nature  has  fele&ed 
her  choiceft  and  her  richeft  colours,  and  fpread 
them  with  elegance  and  profufion  : the  painting 
glows  with  all  the  tints  of  blue,  of  violet,  of 
red,  of  orange,  of  purple,  of  fnow-white,  and 
glolfy  black  ; fometimes  thefe  tints  melt  into 
each  other  by  the  fweeteft  gradations  ; at  other 
times  they  are  contrafted  with  wonderful  tafte  : 
the  various  reflexions  heighten  and  enliven  the 
whole.  The  merit  is  intrinfic  j it  is  expreflive  ; 
it  is  inimitable. 

All  the  fpecies,  or,  if  we  chufe,  all  the  branches 
of  the  brilliant  family  of  the  Cotingas  belong  to 
the  New  Continent ; and  there  is  no  foundation 
for  what  fome  have  alleged,  that  they  are  found 
in  Senegal.  They  appear  to  delight  in  warm 
countries  ; they  feldoin  occur  fouth  of  Brazil, 
or  roam  north  of  Mexico : and  confequently 
they  would  hardly  traverfe  the  immenfe  ftretch 
of  ocean  that  feparates  the  continents  in  thofe 
latitudes. 
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All  that  we  know  of  their  habits  is,  that  they 
never  perform  diftant  journies,  but  have  only 
periodical  Sittings,  which  are  confined  within 
a narrow  circle:  they  appear  twice  a-year  in 
the  plantations ; and  though  they  arrive  nearly 
at  the  fame  time,  they  are  never  obferved  in 
flocks.  They  generally  haunt  the  fides  of  creeks 
in  fwampy  ground  *,  which  has  occafioned  fome 
to  call  them  water-fowls.  They  find  among  the 
aquatic  plants  abundance  of  infe&s,  on  which 
they  feed,  and  particularly  what  are  termed 
karias  in  America,  and  which,  according  to 
fome,  are  wood-lice  ; and  according  to  others, 
a fort  of  ants.  The  creoles  have,  it  is  faid, 
more  motives  than  one  for  hunting  after  thefc 
birds; — the  beauty  of  the  plumage,  which 
pleafes  the  eye ; and,  according  to  fome,  the 
delicacy  of  the  flefh,  which  flatters  the  palate. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  both  ; for  the  plu- 
mage is  often  fpoiled  in  attempting  to  {kin  the 
bird  ; and  this  is  probably  the  reafon  why  fo 
many  imperfect  fpecimens  are  now  brought 
from  America.  It  is  faid  that  they  alight  among 
the  rice-crops  and  do  confiderable  injury : if 
this  be  true,  the  creoles  have  (till  another  reafon 
for  deftroying  them  f. 

* Mr.  Edwards,  who  was  unacquainted  with  the  ccconomy  of 
the  Cotingas,  conje&ured,  from  the  ftruftureof  their  feet,  that  they 

frequented  marlhes. 

f The  little  which  I have  related  of  the  habits  of  the  Cotingas 
was  communicated  by  M.  Aublet : but  I mull  add,  that  M.  de 
Manoncour  heard  that  the  fldh  of  the  Cotingas  was  much 
eltcemed  at  Cayenne  ; perhaps  this  is  true  only  of  fome  fpecies. 

The 
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The  fize  varies  in  the  different  fpecies,  from 
that  of  a fmall  Pigeon  to  that  of  a Red-wing, 
or  even  under  j in  all  of  them  the  bill  is  broad 
at  the  bale ; the  edges  of  the  upper-mandible, 
and  often  thofe  of  the  lower,  are  fcalloped  near 
the  tip  ; the  firft  phalanx  of  the  outer-toe  joined 
to  that  of  the  mid-toe ; and,  laftly,  in  moll  of 
them,  the  tail  is  a little  forked  or  notched,  and. 
confifts  of  twelve  quills. 

M 

The  BLUE  RIBAND. 

Le  Cordon  Bleu,  Buff. 

Ampelis -Cot inga , Linn.  Gmel.  and  Briff. 

The Purple-breajled Manakin  *,  Penn.  Edw.  and  Lath. 

A bright  blue  is4,  fpread  on  the  upper-part 
of  the  body,  of  the  head,  and  of  the  neck, 
on  the  rump,  the  fuperior  coverts  of  the  tail,  and 
the  fmall  coverts  of  the  wings  ; the  fame  colour 
appears  alfo  on  the  inferior  coverts  of  the  tail, 
the  lower-belly,  and  thethighs.  A fine  violet  pur- 
ple covers  the  throat,  the  neck,  the  breaft,  and 
a part  of  the  belly,  as  far  as  the  thighs ; and  on 
this  ground  is  traced,  at  the  breaft,  a belt  of  the 
fame  blue  with  that  of  the  back,  and  which  has 
procured  this  bird  the  appellation  of  Blue  Riband , 

Called  alfo  the  Thrujh  of  Rio-Janeiro , and  the  Creoles  term 
it  Hen  of  the  Woods. 
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or  Knight  of  the  Holy  Ghof.  Below  the  firft 
belt  there  is  in  fome  fubje&s  another  of  a 
beautiful  red,  befides  many  flame-fpots  on  the 
neck  and  the  belly  : thefe  fpots  are  not  difpofed 
regularly,  but  fcattered  with  that  negligence  in 
which  nature  feems  to  delight,  and  which  art 
labours  in  vain  to  imitate. 

All  the  quills  of  the  tail  and  of  the  wings  are 
black,  but  thofe  of  the  tail,  and  the  middle 
v ones  of  the  wings,  are  edged  exteriorly  with 
blue. 

The  fpecimen  which  I obferved  was  brought 
- from  Brazil ; its  total  length  was  eight  inches  ; 
its  bill  ten  lines  ; its  alar  extent  thirteen  inches  ; 
its  tail  two  inches  and  two-thirds,  compofed  of 
twelve  quills,  and  projecting  eighteen  lines  be- 
" yond  the  w-ings.  The  one  deferibed  by  Briffon 
was  every  way  fomewhat  larger,  and  of  the  fize 
of  a thrufh. 

The  female  has  neither  of  thefe  belts ; nor 
has  it  the  flame-fpots  on  the  belly  and  breaft 
In  every  other  refpeCt  it  refembles  the  male ; 
the  bill  and  legs  of  both  are  black,  and  the 
ground-colour  of  their  feathers  is  blackifh,  and 
that  of  the  purple  feathers  white  ; and  the  tarfus 
is  covered  behind  with  a fort  of  down.  [A] 

* « At  Cayenne  there  are  two  other  (Blue-Riband  1 hrufhes), 
fays  Salerne,  “ which  refemblc  this  exactly,  except  that  the  one 
« wants  thefe  fpots,  and  the  other  the  Blue-Riband.” 

[A]  Specific  character  of  the  Amfelis-Cotinga : — “ It  js  of  a \ cif 
“ bright  blue,  below  purple,  its  wings  and  tail  black.  ’ 

The 
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The  PURPLE  THROATED  CHATTERER. 

- Le  Querei'va , Buff. 

Ampelis  Cayana-,  Linn,  and  Gmel. 

Cotinga  Cayanenjis,  Briff. 

Lanius  Ococolin , Klein  and  Seba. 


The  greateft  portion  of  each  of  its  feathers, 
reckoning  from  their  infertion,  is  black  ; but  as 
the  tips  are  beryl,  this  is  really  the  predominant 
colour  of  the  plumage.  In  fome  parts  of  the 
upper  furface  of  the  body  the  dark  hue  ftrikes 
through  the  coverts,  but  then  it  forms  only  fmall 
fpecks ; and  it  is  totally  concealed  by  the  blue 
in  the  under-furface  of  the  body  : only,  in  fome 
fpecimens,  there  are,  near  the  rump  and  the 
thighs,  a few  fmall  feathers,  which  are  partly 
black,  and  partly  purple-red. 

The  throat  and  a part  of  the  neck  are  covered 
with  a broad  fpot  of  a very  bright  violet-purple, 
which  in  different  fubjeds  varies  in  extent.  The 
coverts  of  the  wings,  their  quills,  and  thofe  of 
the  tail,  are  almoft  all  black,  edged  or  tipt  with 
beryl ; the  bill  and  legs  are  black. 

This  bird  is  found  in  Cayenne ; it  is  of  the 
fize  of  the  Red-wing,  and  fafhioned  like  the 
preceding,  except  that  the  wings,  when  clofed, 

reach  not  the  middle  of  the  tail,  which  is  rather 
longer.  [A] 


[ A]  Specific  character  of  the  Ampelis  Cayana . 
u blue;  its  neck  violet  below.” 


A A 2 


■*f  It  is  bright 
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The  BLUE-BREASTED  CHATTERER, 

La  Terjine,  Buff. 

Atrtpclis  Ter/a,  Linn,  and  Gmel. 

Linnaeus  is  the  fird,and  even  the  only  one,  who 
has  hitherto  defcribed  this  bird  : the  head,  the 
top  of  the  neck,  the  quills  of  the  wings  and  of  the 
tail,  are  black;  the  throat,  the  bread,  the  lower- 
part  of  the  back,  the  outer  edge  of  the  quills  of 
the  wings,  light  blue : there  is  a tranfverfe  bar 
of  light  blue  .on  the  fuperior  coverts  of  the  fame 
quills  ; the  belly  is  yellowifh- white,  and  the  fides- 
are  of  a deeper  cad.  Linnseus  does  not  inform 
us  from  what  country  it  is  brought ; but  it  is 
probable  that  it  is  a native  of  America,  like  the 
other  Cotingas.  I fhould  be  even  tempted  to  re- 
gard it  as  a variety  cf  the  preceding,  fince  blue 
and  black  are  the  prevailing  colours  of  the  up- 
per-part of  the  body,  and  the  colours  of  the 
under-part  are  dilute,  as  ufual  in  the  females, 
the  young  [birds,  &c.  , A fight  of  the  fubjedt  ^ 
would  be  necefl'ary  to  decide  the  quedion.  [A] 

[A]  Specific  character  of  the  Amptlis  Terfa : — “It  is  bright 
'*  blue,  iti  back  black,  its  belly  ycllovvifli-whitc.” 
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The  SILKY  CHATTERER. 

Le  Cotinga  a Plumes  Soyeu/es,  Buff. 

Ampelis  Maynana,  Linn,  and  Gmel. 

Cotinga  Mayanenjis , Briff. 

Almoft  all  the  feathers  in  the  body  of  this 
bird,  and  the  coverts  of  the  wings  and  of  the 
tail  are  unwebbed,  and  parted  into  filaments  ; 
fo  that  they  referable  filky  briftles  more  than  real 
feathers : a property  which  is  fufficient  to  dif- 
tinguifh  it  from  all  the  other  Cotingas.  The 
general  colour  of  its  plumage  is  bright  blue, 
varying  into  a fine  fky-blue,  as  in  the  preced- 
ing ; but  we  muft  except  the  throat,  which  is 
deep  violet,  and  the  quills  of  the  tail  and  of  the 
wings,  which  are  blackifh ; molt  of  thefe  are 
edged  exteriorly  with  blue  ; the  feathers  of  the 
head  and  of  the  upper-part  of  the  neck  are 
long  and  narrow,  and  the  ground-colour  is 
brown  ; that  of  the  feathers  of  the  body  and 
breaft,  &c.  confifts  of  two  colours  ; at  the  in- 
fertion  of  thefe  feathers  it  is  white,  and  then 
purple-violet,  which  in  fome  parts  ftrikes  through 
the  blue  of  the  incumbent  feathers ; the  bill  is 
blue,  and  the  legs  are  black. 

Total  length  feven  inches  and  one-third;  the 
bill  nine  or  ten  lines ; the  tarfus  the  fame  ; the 
alar  extent  thirteen  inches  and  one-third  ; the 
tail  about  three  inches,  confiding  of  twelve 
quills,  and  exceeds  the  wings  by  an  inch.  [A] 

[A]  Specific  character  of  the  Ampelis  Maynana “ It  is  bright 
1‘  blue,  its  throat  violet.” 
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The  POMPADOUR  CHATTERER. 

Le  Pacapac,  ou  Pompadour,  BufF. 

jimpelis - Pompadora,  Linn.  Gmel.  and  Borowlk. 

Cotinga  Purpurea,  BrifT. 

¥ urdus  Puniceus,  Pall. 

\ 

All  the  plumage  of  this  beautiful  bird  is 
bright  glolfy-purple,  except  the  quills  of  its 
wings,  which  are  whitilh  tipt  with  brown ; and 
the  inferior  coverts  of  the  wings,  which  are  en- 
tirely white  : the  under-fide  of  the  tail  is  of  a 
lighter  purple  ; the  ground  of  the  feathers  on 
every  part  of  the  body  is  white  ; the  legs  are 
blackifh  ; the  bill  gray-brown,  and  on  each  fide 
of  its  bafe  rifes  a fmall  whitifh  Itreak,  which, 
palling  under  the  eyes,  bounds  the  face. 

The  great  coverts  of  the  wings  are  oddly 
falhioned,  long,  narrow,  ftiff,  pointed,  and  fpout- 
fhaped  ; their  vanes  parted,  their  lhaft  white, 
and  without  webs  at  its  tip,  which  refembles  in 
fome  degree  the  appendices  that  terminate  the 
wing  in  the  Common  Chatterer  (Jafcur ) , and 
is  nothing  but  the  projection  of  the  lhaft  beyond 
the  webs.  This  is  not  the  only  point  of  re- 
femblance  between  thefe  two  fpecies ; in  the 
lhape  of  their  bill,  their  fize,  the  proportional 
dimenfions  of  their  tail,  their  feet,  &c.  ; but 
their  inltinCts  are  very  different,  fince  the  com- 
mon Chatterer  prefers  the  mountains,  and  all  the 
fpecies  of  Cotingas  frequent  the  low  marlhy 


Total 
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Total  length  feven  inches  and  a half;  the 
bill  ten  or  eleven  lines  ; the  tarfus  nine  or  ten 
lines  ; the  alar  extent  above  fourteen  inches ; 
the  tail  two  inches  and  a half,  confiding  of 
twelve  quills,  and  projecting  from  fix  to  eight 
lines  beyond  the  wings. 

The  Pompadour  is  migratory ; it  appears  in 
Guiana  near  the  inhabited  fpots  in  March  and 
September,  when  the  fruits  on  which  they 
feed  are  ripe  ; they  lodge  among  the  large  trees 
on  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  neftle  on  the 
highelt  branches,  but  never  retire  into  the  wide 
forefts. — The  fpecimen  trom  which  this  de- 
fcription  was  made  came  from  Cayenne.  [A] 

[A]  Specific  character  of  the  Ampelis  Pompadora : — “ It  is 
“ purple ; the  neareft  coverts  of  its  wings  are  fword-lhaped,  elon- 
“ gated,  boat-lhaped,  and  ftiff.” 
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VARIETIES  of  the  POMPADOUR. 

Pacapac  Gris-Pourprc,  Buff. 

I.  The  Grey-Purple  Pompadour.  It 
is  rather  fmaller  than  the  preceding,  but  its 
proportions  are  exadtly  the  fame ; the  great 
coverts  of  its  wings  have  the  fame  lingular  con- 
formation, and  it  inhabits  the  fame  country. 
So  many  common  properties  leave  no  room  to 
doubt,  that,  though  the  plumage  be  different, 
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thefe  two  birds  belong  to  the  fame  fpecies  ; and 
fince  the  prefent  is  fmaller,  I fhould  be  apt  to 
fuppofe  it  to  be  a young  one  that  has  not  ac- 
quired its  full  growth,  or  the  finifhed  colours  of 
its  plumage : all  that  was  purple  in  the  preced- 
ing is,  in  the  prefent,  variegated  with  purple  and 
cinereous  ; the  under-fide  of  the  tail  is  rofe- 
coloured ; the  quills  of  the  tail  are  brown : 
•what  appears  of  thefe  of  the  wings  are  alfo 
brown  • the  interior  and  concealed  part  of 
their  fhaft  is  white  from  its  infertion  to  two- 
thirds  of  its  length  ; and  alfo  the  middle  ones 
are  edged  exteriorly  with  white. 

1 

II.  M.  Daubenton  the  younger  and  my  felf  have 
feen,  at  Mauduit’s,  a Gray  Cotinga,  which  ap- 
peared to  belong  to  the  fpecies  of  the  Pompa- 
dour, and  to  be  only  younger  than  the  preced- 
ing, but  which  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with 
another  which  is  alfo  called  the  Gray  Cotinga, 
and  which  I fhall  prefently  deferibe  under  the 
name  of  Guirarou 


It  is  probable  that  thefe  are  not  the  only  va- 
rieties which  exift  of  this  fpecies,  and  that 
others  will  be  found  among  the  females  of  dif- 
ferent ages. 

* M.  de  Manoncour  has  verified  our  conjeftures  on  the  fpot. 
In  his  laft  voyage  to  Cayenne,  he  found  that  the  Purple-gray  Co- 
tinga is  the  young  bird,  and  that  it  takes  at  leaf!  eighteen  months 
to  acquire  its  full  colour. 
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The  RED  CHATTERER. 

VOuette,  ou  Cotinga  Rouge  de  Cayenne,  BafF. 

Ampelis-Carnifex,  Gmel. 

Lanius  Ruber  Surinamenjis,  Ger. 

I Her  us  Tot  us  Ruber,  Klein.  , 

Cotinga  Rubra,  Bril'!. 

Red  Bird frotn  Surinam,  Edw. 

The  prevailing  colour  of  its  plumage  is  red,  hut 
diverfffied  bv  various  tints,  which  it  a flumes  in 
different  parts ; the  mod  vivid,  which  is  fcarlet, 
is  fpread  over  the  upper-part  of  the  head,  and 
forms  a fort  of  crown  or  cap,  of  which  the  fea- 
thers are  pretty  long,  and  are  conjectured  by- 
Edwards  to  rife  like  a creft : the  fame  fcarlet 
covers  the  lower-part  of  the  belly,  the  thighs,  the 
lower-part  of  the  back,  and  almoff:  to  the  end 
of  the  tail-quills,  which  are  tipt  with  black ; the 
Tides  of  the  head,  the  neck,  the  back,  and  the 
wings  are  fhaded  with  deep  tints,  which  change 
tlie  red  into  a fine  foft  crimfon  ; but  the  darkefl 
caff:  is  a fort  of  border  which  fnrrounds  the 
fcarlet  cap,  and  this  is  a little  more  dilute  be- 
hind the  neck  and  on  the  back,  and  more  fo 
on  the  throat  and  breaft  ; the  coverts  of  the 
wings  are  edged  with  brown,  and  the  great  quills 
become  more  and  more  obfeure,  and  terminate 
almoff  in  black  ; the  bill  is  a dull  red  ; the  legs 
dirty  yellow  ; and,  what  is  remarkable,  the  tarfus 
is  covered  with  a fort  of  down  as  far  as  the 
origin  of  the  toes. 
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The  Red  Cotinga  migrates,  or  rather  flits, 
like  the  Pompadour,  only  it  is  more  common  in 
the  interior  parts  of  Guiana. 

Total  length  about  feven  inches  ; the  bill  nine 
lines  ; the  legs  feven  lines  ; the  tail  two  inches 
and  a half,  and  projects  twenty  lines  beyond  the 
wings,  and  confequently  the  alar  extent  is  lefs 
than  in  the  preceding  fpecies.  [A] 

[A]  Specific  charadter  of  the  Ampelis  Carnifex  : — “ It  is  red; 
“ the  fbipe  at  its  eyes,  and  the  tips  of  the  quills  of  the  wings 
“ and  of  the  tail,  are  black.” 
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The  CARUNCULATED  CHATTERER. 

Le  Guira  Panga,  ou  Cotinga  Blanc,  Buff. 

Ampelis  Carunculata,  Gniel. 

Cotinga  Alba , BrilT. 

Laet  is  the  only  perfon  who  has  mentioned 
this  bird,  and  all  that  he  fays  amounts  to  no 
more  than  that  its  plumage  is  white  and  its 
cry  very  loud.  Since  his  time,  the  lpecies  has 
been  in  a manner  loft,  even  in  Cayenne ; and 
M.  de  Manoncour  has  the  merit  of  re-difcover- 

ing  it. 

Both  the  male  and  the  female  are  figured  in 
the  Planches  Enluminces.  They  were  perched 
upon  trees  beiide  a fwamp  when  they  weie 

killed  ; they  were  betrayed  by  their  cry,  which, 

as 
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as  Liiet  * obferved,  was  very  loud  ; and  it  re- 
fembled  the  found  of  the  two  fyllables  in  an , 
littered  with  an  exceedingly  drawling  tone. 

The  moft  remarkable  character  of  th.efe  birds 
is,  a fort  of  caruncle  under  the  bill  as  in.  the 
turkies,  but  differently  organized  : it  is  flaccid 
and  pendulous  when  the  bird  is  compofed  at  reft  ; 
but  when  the  paflions  are  rouzed,  it  fwells  in 
every  dimenfion,  and,  in  this  ftate  of  tenfion, 
is  more  than  two  inches  long,  and  three  or  four 
lines  in-circumference  at  the  bafe  : this  effect  is 
produced  by  air,  which  is  driven  through  an 
aperture  of  the  palate  into  the  cavity  of  the 
caruncle  and  inflates  it. 

This  caruncle  differs  from  that  of  the  turkey 
alfo  in  another  circumftance  ; it  is  covered 
with  fmall  white  feathers;  and  befides,  it  is 
not  peculiar  to  the  male.  T he  plumage  of  the 
female  is  however  entirely  different  : for  in  the 
male  the  bill  and  legs  are  black,  all  the  reft 
of  a pure  fpotlefs  white,  except  fome  tints  of 
yellowr  on  the  rump,  and  on  fome  of  the  quills 
of  the  tail  and  of  the  wings  : but  in  the  female 
the  colour  is  not  fo  uniform ; the  upper-part  of 
the  head  and  body,  the  fuperior  coverts  of  the 
wings,  and  moft  of  the  quills  of  the  wings  and 
of  the  tail,  are  olive  mixed  with  gray  ; the  la- 

* Voyagers  fay,  that  its  voice  refemblcs  the  found  of  ^ bell, 
and  may  be  heard  at  the  diftancc  of  half-a-lcague.  Hijl.  Gen.  dcs 
Voyage s,  tom.  xiv.  p.  Z99. 
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teral  quills  of  the  tail  gray,  edged  with  yellow  ; 
the  cheeks  and  forehead  white;  the  feathers  of 
the  throat  gray,  edged  with  olive;  thofe  of  the 
breaft  and  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  belly  gray, 
edged  with  olive  and  tipt  with  yellow,  and  the 
coverts  of  the  lower  furface  of  the  tail  lemon- 
yellow  ; the  inferior  coverts  of  the  wings  white, 
edged  with  the  fame  yellow. 

The  male  and  female  are  nearly  of  the  fame 
fize.  Total  length  twelve  inches  ; length  of  the 
bill  eighteen  lines  ; its  breadth  at  its  bafe  feven 
lines : length  of  the  tail  three  inches  nine 
lines,  confifting  of  twelve  equal  quills,  and  pro- 
jecting twenty-one  lines  beyond  the  wings.  [A] 

[A]  Specific  character  of  the  Ampelis  Caruttculata “ It  has 
•f  a pendulous,  expanfible,  and  moveable  caruncle  at  the  bafe  of  the 
bill.” 
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The  VARIEGATED  CHATTERER. 

VAverano,  Buff. 

Ampelis  Variegata , Gmel. 

Cotinga  Navi  a,  BrilT. 

Guira-Punga,  Ray  and  Will. 

The  head  is  deep  brown  ; the  quills  of  the 
wings  blackifh  ; their  fmall  coverts  black  ; the 
great  coverts  blackifh,  with  fome  mixture  of 
brownifh  green  : all  the  reft  of  the  plumage  is 
cinereous,  mixed  with  blackifh,  chiefly  on  the 
back,  and  with  greenifh  on  the  rump  and  tail. 

The 
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The  bill  is  broad  at  the  bafe,  as  in  the  Cotingas ; 
its  tongue  is  fhort  5 its  noftrils  uncovered  ; its 
iris  bluifh-black  j its  bill  black  j its  legs  blackifli. 
It'has  feveral  black  fleffiy  appendices  under  the 
neck,  nearly  of  a lance-ffiape,  which  marks 
a flight  affinity  to  the  preceding  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  difcriminates  it  from  all  the  other 
Cotingas. 

The  Variegated  Cotinga  is  as  large  as  a Pi- 
geon ; the  length  of  its  hill,  which  is  an  inch, 
equals  the  greatefl:  breadth  ; its  legs  are  twelve 
or  thirteen  lines  ; its  tail  is  three  inches,  and  is 
almoft  wholly  beyond  the  reach  of  the  wings. 

The  female  is  rather  fmaller  than  the  male, 
and  has  not  the  fleffiy  appendices  under  the 
neck  ; it  refembles  the  Fieldfare  in  fhape  and 
fize ; its  plumage  is  a mixture  of  blackiffi,  of 
brown,  and  light  green  ; but  thefe  colours  are 
diftributed  fo,  that  the  brown  predominates  on 
the  back,  and  the  light-green  on  the  throat, 
the  bread,  and  the  under-part  of  the  body. 

Thefe  birds  grow  plump  and  juicy.  The 
male  has  a very  ftrong  voice,  and  infle&ed  in 
two  different  ways  ; fometimes  it  refembles  the 
noife  occafioned  by  ftriking  a cutting  inftrument 
againft  a wedge  of  iron  fkock , kick ) ; and  fome- 
times it  is  like  the  jarring  of  a bell  that  is  crack- 
ed (kury  kur , kur ).  It  is  heard  in  no  part  of 
the  year  but  during  the  fix  weeks  of  the  middle 
of  fummer  ; that  is,  in  the  fouthern  hemifphere,  in 
December  and  January  ; and  hence  the  Portu- 
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guefe  name,  Ave  dc  Verano , i.  e.  Bird  of  Summer. 
It  is  remarked  that  its  bread;  is  marked  exteri- 
orly with  a furrow  which  runs  through  its  whole 
length  ; and  alio  that  its  wind-pipe  is  very  wide, 
which  perhaps  contributes  to  the  ftrength  of  its 
voice.  [A] 

[A]  Specific  charatter  of  die  Ampelis  Variegata “ It  is  cine-  | 
“ rccus ; to  its  throat  are  attached  two  lance-fhaped  caruncles.” 
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The  GUIRAROU,  Buff. 

Lanius-Ncngeta , Linn,  and  Gmel. 

Cotinga  Cinerea , Bri/T. 

The  Gray  Pye  of  Brazil,  Edvv. 

The  Gray  Shrike,  Penn,  and  Lath. 

tf  the  beauty  of  plumage  formed  the  charac- 
teriftic  feature  of  the  Cotingas,  this  bird,  and 
that  of  the  preceding  article,  would  be  regarded 
as  degenerate  branches  of  the  original  flock. 
The  Guirarou  has  nothing  remarkable  either  in 
its  colours,  or  in  their  diftribution,  if  we  except 
a black  bar  below  the  eyes,  and  the  tint  of  the 
iris,  which  is  fapphire  : a uniform  light  gray  is 
fpread  over  the  head,  the  neck,  the  bread,  and 
all  the  under-part  of  the  body  ; the  thighs,  and 
the  upper-part  of  the  body,  cinereous ; the  quills, 
and  coverts  of  the  wings,  blackifh  ; the  quills  of 
the  tail  black,  tipt  with  white,  and  its  fuperior 
coverts  white  ; laftly,  the  bill  and  legs  are  black. 

The  flat  fhape,  and  the  fhortnefs  of  the  bill, 
the  loudnefs  of  its  voice,  which  is  fomewhat  like 
that  of  the  Blackbird,  but  fhriller,  and  its  haunt- 
ing the  margin  of  water,  are-  the  chief  circuin- 
ftances  in  which  the  Guiraruu  refembles  the 
Cotingas ; its  fize  is  alfo  nearly  the  fame,  and  it 
inhabits  the  fame  climates  : yet  Willughby  has 
referred  it  to  the  White-ears;  and  other  excel- 
lent ornithologifts  have  reckoned  it  a Fly-catcher. 
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THE  GUIRAROU. 


For  my  own  part,  I fhall  not  venture  to  aflign  its 
genus  ; I fhall  retain  the  name  which  it  bears  in 
its  native  climate,  and  wait  for  fuller  obferva- 
tions  made  on  feveral  living  fubjeds,  which  will 
point  out  its  proper  arrangement.  The  Guira- 
rous  are  very  common  in  the  interior  parts  of 
Guiana,  but  are  not  found  at  all  in  Cayenne  ; 
they  ramble  little  ; many  occur  generally  in  the 
feme  diftrid  ; they  perch  generally  on  the  low'eft 
branches  of  Certain  large  trees,  where  they  pick 
tip  feeds  and  infeds,  on  which  they  fubfift.  From 
time  to  time,  they  cry  all  at  once,  allowing  an 
interval  between  each  found;  this  cry,  though 
harfh  in  itfelf,  is  cheering  mufic  to  travellers 
who  have  loft  their  way  in  the  immenfe  forefts 
of  Guiana,  for  it  direds  them  to  the  banks  of 
a river. 

The  fubjed  obferved  by  M.  De  Manoncour 
was  nine  inches  and  a half  total  length  ; its  bill 
twelve  inches  long,  feven  broad,  five  thick  at  the 
bafe,  and  encirled  with  hairs  ; the  tail  was  fquare, 
four  inches  long,  and  exceeded  the  wings  by  two 
inches  and  a half ; the  tarfus  wras  an  inch,  and 
fo  wras  the  bill*. 

...  - * % 

* I owe  thcfe  details  to  M.  de  Manoncour; 
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VARIETY  of  the  GUIRAROU. 

I know  of  one  only  ; it  is  what  we  have  called 
the  Gray  Cotinga ; and  Daubenton  and  myfelf 
fufped  that  it  is  a variety  of  age,  becaufe  it  is 
fmaller,  its  total  length  being  feven  inches  and  a 
half,  and  its  tail  rather  (horter,  the  wings  reach- 
ing to  the  middle,  and  all  the  other  differences 
refult  from  defed.  It  has  neither  the  black  bar 
under  the  eyes,  nor  the  white-bordered  tail,  nor 
the  white  fuperior  coverts  ; the  quills  of  the 
wings  are  edged  with  white,  but  they  are  not  fo 
blackiih ; and  thofe  of  the  tail  not  fo  black  as  in 
the  Guirarou,  [A] 

[ A]  Specific  character  of  the  Lanius-Nengeta : — « Its  tail 
“ wedge-fhaped,  with  a white  tip  ; its  body  is  cinereous ; below, 
white.” 
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The  A N T E R S. 

Les  F ourmilien , Buff. 

TN  the  low,  fwampy,  thin-fettled  lands  of 
South  America,  the  fwarms  of  infe&s  and 
loathfome  reptiles  feem  to  predominate  over  all 
the  reft  of  the  animal  creation.  In  Guiana  and 
Brazil  * the  ants  are  fo  aftonifhingly  multiplied, 
that  their  hills  are  fome  fathoms  wide,  and  feve- 
ral  feet  in  height,  and  proportionally  populous 
as  thofe  of  Europe,  of  which  the  largeft  are  only 
two  or  three  feet  in  diameter ; fo  that  they  may 
be  computed  to  contain  two  or  three  hundred 
times  the  number  of  ants.  Yet  they  exceed  ftill 
more  in  number  ; and  in  the  wilderneffes  of 
Guiana  they  are  an  hundred  times  more  fre- 
quent than  in  any  part  of  the  ancient  continent. 

* This  is  alfoahe  cafe  in  many  other  parts  of  America.  Pifo 
relates,  that  in  Brazil,  and  even  in  the  wet  grounds  of  Peru,  the 
quantity  of  ants  is  fo  enormous,  that  they  devour  all  the  feeds  which 
are  committed  to  the  earth  ; and  though  fire  and  ^vater  be  employed 
to  extirpate  them,  the  attempts  have  hitherto  failed  of  fucCefs.  He 
adds,  that  it  were  much  to  be  wilhed  that  Nature  had  ordained  in 
thofe  countries  many  fpecies  of  animals  like  the  Ant-eaters  tyfyr- 
mccophdgts,  Linn.),  which  might  bore  into  the  hillocks,  and  extratt 
thefe  infecls  with  their  long  tongue.  Some  of  the  ants  are  noc 
larger  than  thofe  of  Europe  ; others  are  twice  or  thrice  as  large. 
Tiiey  raife  hills  as  large  as  hay-flacks ; and  their  number  is  fo  vaft, 
that  tney  make  tracks  fcveral  feet  broad  in  the  fields,  and  in  the 
woods,  and  often  through  an  extent  of  many  leagues.— -Fernandez 
f ivs  alio  that  thefe  ants  are  larger,  and  pretty  mucu  like  our  winged- 
auts,  and  that  their  hills  are  of  an  incredible  height  and  width. 

But 
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Bat  (filch  is  the  fyftem  of  Nature  !)  every  crea- 
ture is  the  deftined  prey  of  another  ; and  gene- 
ration and  deftru£tion  are  ever  conjoined.  We 
have  in  the  former  work  given  an  account  of  the 
1’amanoir , of  the  Tamandua , and  of  the  other 
quadrupeds  which  feed  upon  ants  ; we  are  now 
to  write  the  hiftory  of  a kind  of  birds  which  live 
alfo  upon  thefe  infefts. — We  were  unacquainted 
with  the  exiftence  of  the  Anters  till  M.  de  Ma- 
noncour  prefented  the  fpecimens  to  the  King’s 
cabinet. 

The  Anters  are  natives  of  Guiana,  and  are 
analogous  to  none  of  the  European  birds ; but 
in  the  fhape  of  their  body,  of  their  bill,  of  their 
feet,  and  of  their  tails,  they  bear  a great  refem- 
blance  to  the  fhort-tailed  Thrufhes  ( Breves J, 
which  our  nomenclators  have  improperly  con- 
founded with  the  Blackbirds  : but  as  the  fhort- 
tailed  Thfufhes  inhabit  the  Philippines,  the  Mo- 
luccas, the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  Bengal,  and  Mada- 
gafcar,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  they  are 
not  of  the  fame  race  with  the  Anters  of  Ame- 
rica. Thefe  appear  indeed  to  conftitute  a new 
genus,  for  which  we  are  wholly  indebted  to 
M.  de  Manoncour,  whom  I have  fo  often  cited 
for  his  extenfive  knowledge  of  foreign  birds  ^ 
he  has  prefented  above  an  hundred  and  lixty 
different  fpecies  to  the  Royal  cabinet ; and  has 
alfo  been  fo  obliging  as  to  communicate  to  me 
all  the  obfervations  which  he  made  in  his  voy- 
ages to  Senegal  and  America.  I have  on  many 
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occafions  availed  myfelf  of  this  information  ; 
and  in  particular  I have  formed  entirely  from  it 
the  hiftory  of  the  Anters. 

In  French  Guiana,  and  indeed  in  all  countries 
where  natural  hiftory  is  little  known,  names  are 
applied  to  animals  from  the  flighted  analogies. 
This  has  been  the  cafe  with  the  Anters  : they 
were  obferved  to  perch  feldom,  and  run  like 
Partridges  ; but  as  they  were  inferior  to  thefe 
birds  in  ftze,  they  were  diftinguifhed  at  Ca- 
yenne by -the  appellation  of  Little  Partridges . , 

But  thefe  birds  are  neither  Partridges,  nor 
Blackbirds,  nor  fhort-tailed  Thrufhes ; only  they 
refemble  the  laft  in  their  chief  external  charac- 
ters. Their  l£gs  are  long  ; their  tail  and  wings 
ihort ; the  nail  of  the  hind-toe  more  hooked, 
and  longer  than  thofe  of  the  fore-toes  ; the  bill 
ftrait  and  lengthened  ; the  upper-mandible  fcat- 
loped  at  its  extremity,  which  bends  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  lower  mandible,  and  projects  about 
a line  beyond  it ; but  their  tongue  is  Ihort,  and 
befet  at  the  tip  with  fmall  cartilaginous  and 
flefhy  threads.  Their  colours  are  alfo  very  dif- 
ferent ; and  it  is  very  probable  that  their  in- 
ftindts  are  diflimilar,  fince  they  inhabit  widely 
diftant  climates.  When  we  defcribed  the  fhort- 
tailed  Thrufhes,  we  were  unable  to  give  any 
account  of  their  natural  habits,  fince  no  tra- 
vellers had  taken  notice  of  them,  and  therefore 
we  cannot  draw  any  comparifon  with  thofe  of 
the  American  Anters. 


In 
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In  general  the  Anters  keep  in  flocks,  and  feed 
upon  fmall  infers,  and  chiefly  ants,  which  are 
for  the  mod  part  fimiliar  to  thofe  of  Europe. 
They  are  almoft  always  found  upon  the  ant- 
hills, which  in  the  interior  tradls  of  Guiana,  are 
more  than  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  and  whofe 
infedt  nations  retard  the  extenfion  of  cultivation, 
and  even  confume  the  provifions  of  life. 

There  are  feveral  fpecies  of  Anters,  which, 
though  very  different  in  appearance,  often  affo- 
ciate  together;  the  large  ones  and  the  fmall,  the 
long-tailed  and  the  fhort-tailed,  are  found  on  the 
fame  fpot.  Indeed,  if  we  except  the  principal 
kind,  which  are  very  few,  it  is  rare  to  find  in 
the  reft  two  fubjedts  perfedtly  alike;  and  we 
may  fuppofe  that  this  diverfity  arifes  from  the 
intermixture  of  the  fmall  ones  : fo  that  we  muft 
regard  them  as  mere  varieties,  and  not  diftindt 
fpecies. 

In  all  thefe  birds  the  wings  and  tail  are  very 
fhort,  and  therefore  ill  calculated  for  flying ; 
accordingly  they  only  trip  along  the  ground, 
and  hop  among  the  low  branches  ; and  though 
lively  and  aftive,  they  never  fhoot  through  the 
air. 

The  voice  of  the  Anters  is  various  in  the  dif- 
ferent fpecies,  and  in  forne  it  is  very  fingular. 

As  infers  are  the  chief  food  of  thefe  birds, 
they  feek  the  folitary  tradls  where  thofe  are  not 
molefted  by  the  intruhon  of  man,  and  fwarm  in 
abundance.  They  live  in  the  thickeft  and  the 
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remoteft  forefts,  and  never  vifit  the  favannas, 
the  cleared  grounds,  and  ftill  lefs  the  neighbour- 
hood of  plantations.  They  employ  dry  herbs 
carelefsly  interwoven  in  the  conftrudion  of  their 
nefts,  which  are  hemifpherical,  and  two,  three, 
or  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  fufpend  them  by 
the  two  fides  on  the  bufhes,  two  or  three  feet 
from  the  ground.  They  lay  three  or  four  eggs, 
which  are  almoft  round. 

The  flefh  of  moft  of  thefe  birds  is  unpalatable 
food,  and  has  an  oily  rank  tafle,  and  when 
opened,  the  digefted  mafs  of  ants,  and  of  other 
infedts  they  fwallow,  exhales  a putrid  offenftve 
fmell. 


The  KING  OF  THE  ANTERS. 

Le  Roi  des  Fourmiliers,  Buff. 

T urdus  Rex,  Gmel. 

T urdus  Grallarius,  Lath.  Ind. 

The  King  Thrujh,  Lath.  Syn. 

Firjl  Species. 

This  is  the  largeft  and  the  moft  unfrequent 
of  all  the  birds  of  this  genus.  It  is  never  feen  in 
flocks,  and  feldom  in  pairs ; and  as  it  is  generally 
alone  among  the  others,  and  is  larger  than  them, 
it  is  called  The  King  of  the  Antcrs It  is  the 
more  entitled  to  that  appellation,  as  it  aftedts  an 
uncommon  diftance  to  other  birds,  and  even  to 
thofc  of  its  own  kind.  If  fo  excellent  an  ob- 
ferver  as  M.  de  Manoncour  had  not  communi- 
cated the  details  of  its  manner  of  living,  to  dil- 
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cover  it  to  be  an  Anter,  from  the  mere  infpec- 
tion,  would  have  been  almoft  impoflible  ; for  its 
bill  is  thicker,  and  differently  (haped  from  that 
of  all  the  others.  This  bird  is  generally  on  the 
ground,  and  is  far  from  being  fo  lively  as  the 
reft,  who  hop  around  it.  It  frequents  the  fame 
fpots,  and  feeds  alfo  upon  infeds,  efpecially  ants. 
The  female,  as  in  all  the  other  fpecies  of  this 
genus,  is  larger  than  the  male. 

Its  length  from  the  point  of  the  bill  to  the 
end  of  the  tail  is  feven  inches  and  a half ; its 
bill  is  brown,  fomewhat  hooked,  fourteen  lines 
long,  and  five  lines  thick  at  the  bafe,  which  is 
befet  with  fmall  whifkers ; the  wings  extend  the 
whole  length  of  the  tail,  which  is  only  fourteen 
lines  ; the  legs  are  brown,  and  two  inches  long. 

The  under-fide  of  the  body  is  variegated  with 
brown  rufous,  blackifh,  and  white  ; the  rufous 
brown  is  the  predominant  colour  as  far  as  the 
belly,  where  it  grows  dilute,  and  the  whitiih 
prevails.  Two  white  bars  defeend  from  the  cor- 
ners of  the  bill  along  with  the  dufky  fhade  of  the 
throat  and  neck  ; on  the  breaft  is  a white  fpot 
nearly  triangular.  The  upper-fide  of  the  body 
is  brown  rufous,  (haded  with  black  and  white, 
except  on  the  rump  and  tail,  where  the  colour 
is  uniform. — The  fize  and  the  tints  are  fubjed  to 
vary  in  different  Ipecimens,  and  we  have  only 
deferibed  here  the  more  ufual  appearances.  [A] 

[ A]  Specific  chara&cr  of  the  Turcius  Rex  : — “ Its  plumage,  com- 
“ fifts  of  brown  and  rufous ; below  more  dilute  ; the  back  of  its 
**  bead  lead -coloured;  its  front  variegated  with  white  and  brown.” 
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The  A Z U R I N. 

T urdus  Cyanurus , Gmel. 

The  Blue-tailed,  Tbrujh,  Lath. 

Second,  Species, 

We  have  defcribed  this  bird  after  the  Black- 
birds, and  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  former 
account.  We  remarked  that  it  was  undoubtedly 
not  a Blackbird  ; and  from  its  external  appear- 
ance  it  ought  to  be  ranged  among  the  Anters, 
We  are  unacquainted  with  its  aeconomy.  It  is 
rare  in  Guiana,  but  was  fent  however  from 
thence  to  M.  Mauduit. 


The  GREAT  BELFRY* 

Le  Grand  Befroi,  Buff, 

T urdus  Tinniens,  Gmel. 

The  Alarum  Thrufi,  Lath. 

Third  Species. 

We  apply  the  epithet  of  Great  only  to  dif- 
tinguifh  it  from  another  fmaller  fpecies ; for  its 
total  length  exceeds  not  fix  inches  and  a half ; 
its  tail  is  lixteen  lines,  and  projects  fix  lines  be- 
yond the  wings  ; its  bill  is  eleven  lines,  black 
above  and  white  below,  and  three  lines  and  a 
half  broad  at  the  bale;  the  legs  are  eighteen 
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lines  long,  and,  as  well  as  the  toes,  are  of  a 
light  lead-colour. 

The  tints  vary  in  almoft  each  individual,  and 
the  dimenlions  are  alfo  variable*; — we  have 
ftated  the  average. 

In  this  fpecies  the  females  are  much  larger 
than  the  males,  and  hill  more  difproportioned 
than  in  the  firft  fpecies:  in  this  refpedt  the 
Anters  refemble  the  birds  of  prey. 

What  mod  remarkably  diftinguilhes  this  bird, 
which  we  have  named  Belfry , is,  the  fingular 
found  that  it  makes  in  the  evenings  and  morn- 
ings : this  refembles  the  din  of  an  alarum-bell,. 
Its  voice  is  fo  ftrong,  that  it  can  be  heard  at  a 
great  diftance,  and  one  would  hardly  fuppofe  it 
emitted  by  fo  fmall  a bird.  The  fuccefiion  of 
founds,  which  is  as  rapid  as  the  quick  ftrokes 
of  a bell,  continues  about  an  hour.  It  appears 
to  be  a fort  of  call  fimilar  to  that  of  the  Par- 
tridges, only  it  is  heard  at  all  feafons,  and  every 
day,  at  the  rifing  of  the  fun,  and  before  his 
fetting : however,  as  the  period  of  love  is  not 
fixed  in  thofe  hot  climates,  the  Partridges,  as 
well  as  the  Anters,  have  their  call  in  every  fea- 
fon  indifcriminately. 

The  King  of  the  Anters  and  the  Belfry  are  the 
only  birds  of  the  genus  that  are  palatable  food,  [A] 

* In  fome  individuals,  the  upper-mandible,  though  fcalloped 
and  a little  hooked,  exceeds  not  the  under. 

[A]  Specific  character  of  the  Turdus  Tinnitus : — “ It  is  brown 

“ above’  white  below,  its  bread  fpotted  with  black,  its  tail 
« equal*” 
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t 

Le  Petit  Btfroi , Buff. 

Turdus  Li  neat  us,  Gmel. 

The  Speckled  'Thrufa,  Lath. 

VARIETY. 

i 

Its  length  five  inches  and  a half ; the  upper- 
part  of  the  body  is  olive,  which  grows  more 
dilute  on  the  rump  ; the  tail,  of  which  the 
quills  are  brown,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  wings, 
exceeds  thefe  by  ten  lines  ; the  under-part  of 
the  throat  is  white,  and  the  feathers  below  be- 
come gray,  and  fpotted  with  rufty  brown  as  far 
as  the  belly,  which  is  entirely  rufty  brown. 

From  this  defeription  it  is  eafy  to  perceive  the 
ftriking  refemblance  of  colours  between  this 
bird  and  the  Great  Belfry,  and  the  figure  is  pre- 
cifely  the  fame. 


The 
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'The  PALIKOUR,  or  ANTER, 

properly  fo  called . 

T urdus  Formici-vorus , Gmel. 

'The  Ant  Tbrujh , Lath. 

Fourth  Species. 

It  is  near  fix  inches  long  ; its  body  not  fo 
thick  as  that  of  the  Little  Belfry,  and  its  bill 
longer  than  in  that  fpecies ; its  iris  reddilh,  and 
its  eyes  encircled  by  a fkin  of  fky-blue ; the 
legs  and  the  lower  mandible  of  the  fame 
colour. 

The  throat,  the  fore-part  of  the  neck,  and 
the  top  of  the  bread,  are  covered  with  a cravat 
of  black,  with  a black  and  white  border,  which 
extends  behind  the  neck  and  forms  a half-collar  ; 
the  reft  of  the  under-part  of  the  body  is 
cinereous. 

The  birds  of  this  fpecies  are  very  lively,  but 
fly  not  more  than  the  others  in  open  air  ; they 
climb  among  the  bulhes  like  magpies,  expand- 
ing the  feathers  of  their  tail. 

They  make  a fort  of  quavering,  interrupted 
by  a feeble  cry,  which  is  abrupt  and  ftirill. 

Their  eggs  are  brown,  and  nearly  as  large  as 
thofe  of  fparrows  ; the  great  end  is  lprinkled 
with  fpots  of  a deep  brown ; the  neft  is  thicker 
and  clofer  interwoven  than  thofe  of  the  other 
Anters,  and  is  covered  externally  with  more 
than  one  layer  of  mols. 


The 
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The  C O L M A,  Buff. 

7 itrdus  Colma,  Gmel. 

The  Rufous-nuped  Thrujh , Lath. 

The  Colma  may  likewife  be  confidered  as  a 
variety  of  the  preceding,  or  as  a clofely-related 
fpecies  : all  the  plumage  of  its  body  is  brown  ; be- 
low it  is  brown-gray,  and  on  the  belly  cinereous  ; 
only  on  the  lower-part  of  the  head,  behind  the 
neck,  there  is  a fort  of  rufous  half-collar,  and  the 
throat  is  white,  dotted  with  brown-gray.  We 
have  formed  its  name  Colma , from  this  lafl 
character.  In  fome  fubje&s  the  rufous  half- 
collar is  wanting. 


The  TE'TE'  M A,  Buff. 

7’ iirdus  Colma,  Variety. 


This  is  a native  of  Cayenne,  and  feems  to 
refemble  much  the  preceding,  not  only  in  fize, 
which  is  the  fame,  and  "in  fliape,  which  is  nearly 
fimilar,  but  in  the  difpofition  of  the  colours, 
which  are  almoft  the  fame  on  all  the  upper-part 
of  the  body.  The  greateft  difference  occurs  on 
the  throat,  the  bread,  and  the  belly,  which  are 
blackilh  brown : whereas  in  the  Colma,  the 
origin  of  the  neck  and  throat  are  white,  varie- 
gated 
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gated  with  fmall  brown  fpots,  and  the  breaft 
and  belly  are  afh-gray,  which  would  induce  us 
to  fuppofe  that  the  differences  are  only  fexual. 
In  that  cafe  I fhould  reckon  the  Tetema  as  the 
male,  and  the  Colma  as  the  female,  becaufe  its 
colours  are  generally  more  dilute. 


The  CRESTED  ANTE  R. 

Le  Four  milter  Huppe,  BufF. 

1 Turdus  Cirrhatus,  Gmel. 

The  Black- crejied.  Thrift,  Lath. 


Fifth  Species, 

The  average  length  of  this  bird  is  near  fix 
inches  : the  upper-part  of  the  head  is  decorated 
with  long  black  feathers,  which  it  can  ered  at 
pleafure  like  a creft ; the  iris  is  black,  the  under- 
part of  the  throat  is  covered  with  black  and 
white  feathers  ; the  breaft  and  the  under-part  of 
the  neck  are  black  ; — all  the  reft  of  the  body  is 
alh-gray. 

The  tail  is  two  inches  four  lines  in  length,  and 
confifts  of  twelve  tapered  quills  *,  edged  and 
tipt  with  white,  and  exceeds  the  wings  an  inch, 
whofe  fuperior  coverts  are  tipt  with  white,  and* 

m fome  fubjeds,  they  are  of  the  general  colour 
of  the  body,  or  aflr-gray. 


* f thu?  ^tdes  0f  the  Anters> tail  is  more  or  Iefs  taper- 

Ind  T -H  ave  U argCr  than  the  reft>  have  h alfo  thinner, 
an  J the  quills  weaker. 
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The  female  has  alfo  a creft,  or  rather  the  fame 
long  feathers  on  the  head,  but  they  are  rufous, 
and  its  plumage  differs  from  that  of  the  male  in 
nothing  except  a flight  fhade  of  rufty  upon  the 

gra7* 

Thefe  birds  have  a cluck  like  that  of  a pullet ; 
they  lay  three  eggs  *,  and  breed  feveral  times 
annually. 

* M.  de  Manoncour  found  in  the  month  of  December  feveral 
young  of  this  fpecies  ready  to  fly.  He  tried  in  vain  to  rear  fome 
of  them ; for  they  all  died  in  the  fpace  of  four  days,  though  they 
ate  very  heartily  crumbs  of  bread. 

i— in 

The  WHITE-EARED  ANTER. 

¥ urdus  Auritus,  Gmel. 

Pipra  Leucotis,  Gmel. 

¥"he  White-eared  Mannkin,  'Lath. 

! The  White- eared  ¥hrujhy  Lath. 

Sixth  Species. 

It  is  four  inches  nine  lines  in  length  ; the 
upper-part  of  the  head  is  brown,  and  the  lower 
fides  of  the  fore-part  of  the  head  and  throat 
are  black  : a lmall  bar  of  fhining  white  ftretches 
from  the  pofterior  angle  of  the  eye  to  below  the 
head,  where  the  feathers  are  broader  and  longer 
than  thofe  of  the  head. 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  reft  of 
the  plumage:  the  colour  of  the  upper-part  ot 

the  body  is  an  unpleafant  mixture  of  olive  and 

i -j  rufty. 
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rufty.  The  fuperior  part  of  the  under-fides  of 
the  body  is  rufous,  and  the  reft  gray. 

The  tail  is  fifteen  lines  in  length ; the  wings 
extend  its  whole  length  ; the  legs  are  brown:  the 
habits  of  the  bird  are  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the 
preceding  kinds. 


The  C H I M E R. 

♦ 

La  Carrillouneiir , Buff. 

Tardus  Tintinnabullatus,  Groel. 

Turdus  Campanella,  Lath.  Ind. 

The  Chiming  Thrujh,  Lath.  Syn. 

Seventh  Species . 

The  total  length  of  this  bird  is  four  inches 
and  a half,  and  its  tail  projects  nine  lines  be- 
yond the  wings. 

Befides  the  habits  common  to  the  Anters,  the 
Chimer  has  others  peculiar  to  itfelf : it  haunts 
the  grounds  where  the  ants  abound,  but  does 
not  intermingle  with  the  reft  ; it  generally  forms 
fmall  feparate  parties  of  four  or  fix : they  hop 
about  and  utter  a very  fingular  cry,  exa&ly  like 
the  chime  of  three  different-toned  bells:  their 
voice  is  fonorous,  confidering  the  fmallnefs  of 
their  fize.  We  might  fuppofe  that  they  fing  their 
parts,  though  it  is  likely  that  each  founds  fuccef- 
fively  the  three  notes ; but  we  are  not  certain,  as 
no  perfon  has  ever  been  at  the  trouble  to  do- 

mefticate 
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mefticate  them.  Their  voice  is  not  To  loud  a9 
that  of  the  Great  Belfry,  which  is  indeed  equal 
to  that  of  a bell  of  confiderable  fize ; and  the 
Chimers  arc  not  diftin&ly  audible  farther  than 
fifty  paces,  while  the  Belfry  may  be  heard  at  the 
diftance  of  half  a league.  Thefe  birds  con- 
tinue their  chiming  without  intermilfion  for 
whole  hours. 

The  fpecies  is  very  rare,  and  found  only  in 
the  {till  forefts,  in  the  heart  of  Guiana.  [A] 

[A]  Specific  chara&er  of  the  Chimer,  Turdus  Tintitmabulaius  : 
■ — “ Its  crown  and  temples  white,  fpotted  with  black,  its  eye- 
brows  black,  its  chin  white,  its  bread  carnation,  fpotted  with 
«*  black  ; its  back,  its  wings,  and  its  tail,  brown ; its  rump,  its 
“ belly,  and  vent,  orange-rufous.” 


The  B A M B L A. 

V'urdus - Barnbla,  Gmel. 

‘The  Black-winged  Tbntjh,  Lath. 

Eighth  Species. 

We  have  given  it  this  name,  becaufe  there 
is  a white  tranfverfe  bar  on  each  wing  ( bandc- 
blanche ).  The  habits  of  the  bird  are  unknown  ; 
but  from  its  refemblance  to  the  other  Anters, 
I (hould  infer  that  it  belongs  to  the  fame  genus, 
though  (till  a diftinft  fpecies. 

Befides  thefe  eight  fpecies  of  Anters,  we  have 
feen  three  others  which  were  brought  from 

Cayenne, 
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Cayenne,  but  without  the  leaft  account  of  their 
natural  habits.  [A] 

[A]  Specific  character  of  the  TurJus  Bambla  « It  is  fpotted, 
above  it  is  dufky-rufous,  below  cinereous,  its  wings  black,  and 
" has  a tranfverfe  white  ftripe.” 


The  A R A D A,  Buff* 

t * 

¥ urdus  Cantata,  Gmel. 

The  Mujician  Thrujh,  Lathi' 

This  was  called  by  M.  de  IVianoncour,  the 
Mujician  of  Cayenne ; I rather  chufe  to  retain 

the  name  of  JLrada^  which  it  receives  in  its 
native  country. 

It  is  not  exactly  an  Anter ; but  we  have 
placed  it  after  thefe,  becaufe  it  has  the  fame 
external  characters,  though  it  differs  in  its  ha- 
bits. It  perches  upon  trees,  and  never  alights 
on  the  ground,  except  to  pick  up  ants  and  ether 
infeCts,  upon  which  it  feeds.  It  is  diftinguifhed 
from  them  by  a remarkable  property  j for  all  the 
Anters  utter  harfh  cries  without  any  moleftation, 
while  the  Arada  has  the  moft  charming  warble. 
It  commences  often  with  the  feven  notes  of  the 
oCtave,  and  then  whiffles  different  foft  varied 
airs,  which  are  lower  than  thofe  of  the  Night- 
ingale, and  more  like  the  breathing  of  a fweet 
toned  flute  ; and  it  is^  laid  to  excel  even  that  ce- 
ebrated  chorifter  of  the  grove  in  delicate  tender 
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melody.  It  has  alfo  a fort  of  whiffle,  refembling 
that  by  which  a perfon  calls  upon  another : tra- 
vellers frequently  miftake  this  found,  and,  by 
following  it,  they  are  led  more  aftray ; for  as 
they  approach,  the  bird  continually  recedes,  and 
whiffles  at  intervals. 

The  Arada  avoids  fettled  fpots ; it  lives 
alone  in  the  depth  of  the  vaft  forefts,  and  the 
foftnefs  of  its  melody  feems  in  fome  meafure  to 
relieve  the  gloomy  ftillnefs  around.  It  is  one  of 
the  very  few  birds  in  the  New  World  which 
Nature  has  difflnguifhed  by  the  charms  of  its 
fong.  But  the  fpecies  is  not  numerous  j and 
the  traveller  may  frequently  purfue  his  pathlefs 
jjpurney  without  meeting  a fingle  Arada  to  footh 
his  fympathetic  gloom. 

The  colours  of  its  plumage  correfpond  not 
with  the  richnefs  of  its  fong ; they  are  dull  and 
obfcure. — The  total  length  is  four  inches,  and 
the  tail  is  radiated  tranfverfely  with  rufous, 
brown,  and  blackifh ; — it  exceeds  the  wings  by 
feven  lines. 

To  the  Arada  we  may  refer  a bird  which 
Mauduit  fhewed  to  us  : it  refembles  that  in  the 
length  and  fhape  of  its  bill,  the  form  of  its  tail, 
the  length  of  its  legs,  in  having  fome  white 
feathers  mixed  with  the  brown  ones  on  the  fides 
of  the  neck ; the  fize  is  nearly  equal,  and  the 
fhape  fimilar  ; but  the  tip  of  its  bill  is  more 
hooked,  its  throat  is  white,  with  a half- collar 
of  black  below,  and  its  plumage  is  uniform, 

and 
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and  not  ftriped  with  brown  lines,  as  in  the 
Arada,  whofe  throat  and  under-part  of  its  neck 
are  red.  We  may  prefume  therefore,  that  this 
bird  is  either  a diftind  variety  of  the  Arada, 
or  a contiguous  fpecies,  fince  it  inhabits  Cayenne ; 
though,  being  unacquainted  with  its  habits, 
we  fliall  not  at  prefent  prefume  to  decide  the 
matter.  [A]. 

[A]  Specific  charafter  of  the  Turdus  Cantans : — “ It  is 
«*  brown-rufous,  variegated  with  blackifh  tranfverfe  ftreaks,  be- 
low  partly  white;  its  chin,  its  cheeks,  and  its  throat,  orange- 
rufous ; a black  fpace  fpotted  with  white  on  each  fide  of  the 
**  neck.” 


The  NIGHTINGALE  ANTERS. 

Les  Feurmiliers  RoJJignols , Buff. 

In  their  external  figure  thefe  birds  are  inter- 
mediate between  the  Anters  and  the  Nightin- 
gales : their  bill  and  feet  are  like  thofe  of  the 
Anters,  and  their  long  tail  refembles  that  of  the 
Nightingale’s.  They  live  in  flocks  in  the  vafl 
forefts  of  Guiana ; they  run  upon  the  ground 
and  hop  among  the  low  branches,  but  fly  not 
in  open  air ; they  feed  upon  ants  and  other 
fmall  infeds ; they  are  very  nimble,  and  when 
they  frifk  about,  they  make  a fort  of  quavering, 
fucceeded  by  a feeble  fhrill  cry,  which  they  repeat 
feveral  times  when  they  call  upon  each  other. 

We  know  only  two  fpecies. 
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T urdus  Cor  ay  a,  Gmel. 

The  Barred-tail  Tbrujh , Lath. 

Firjl  Species. 

We  have  given  it  this  name,  becaufe  its  tail 
is  radiated  tranfverfely  with  blackifh  (queues 
rayee ).  The  length  is  five  inches  and  a half, 
from  the  point  of  the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  tail ; 
the  throat  and  the  fore-part  of  the  neck  are 
white ; the  breaft  is  lefs  white,  and  receives  a 
cinereous  fhade ; there  is  a little  of  rufty  under 
the  belly  and  on  the  thighs ; the  head  is  black  and 
the  upper-part  of  the  body  rufous-brown ; the 
tail  is  tapered,  and  two  inches  long,  and  extends 
at  leaft  eighteen  lines  beyond  the  wings;  the 
hind  nail  is,  as  in  the  Anters,  the  longeft  and 
ftrongeft  of  all. 


The  A L A P I,  Buff. 

7 urdus  sllapi,  Gmel. 

The  Black-beaded  'Tbrujh,  Lath. 

Second  Species. 

It  is  rather  larger  than  the  preceding,  being 
fix  inches  long:  its  throat,  the  fore-part  of  its 
neck  and  breaft  are  black  ; the  reft  of  the  under- 
part of  the  body  cinereous ; an  olive-brown  is 
r fpread 
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fpread  over  the  upper-part  of  the  head,  neck, 
and  back;  the  reft  of  the  upper-part  of  the 
body  is  deeper  cinereous  than  that  of  the  belly . 
there  is  a white  fpot  on  the  middle  of  the  back  ; 
the  tail  is  blackifh  and  fomewhat  tapered,  pro- 
jecting one  inch  and  a half  beyond  the  wings, 
the  quills  of  which  are  brown  above  and  below, 
and  the  fuperior  coverts  are  of  a very  deep  brown, 
dotted  with  white,  whence  its  name  Alapi  (ailes 
Piquet  ees  J. 

The  female  has  not  the  white  fpot  on  the 
back ; its  throat  is  white,  and  the  reft  of  the 
under-part  of  the  body  rufty,  with  afh-gray 
feathers  on  the  fides  of  the  lower-belly,  and  on 
what  form  the  inferior  coverts  of  the  tail ; the 
points  of  the  coverts  of  the  wings  are  alfo  rufty, 
and  that  of  the  upper-part  of  the  body  is  not  fo 
deep  as  in  the  male. 

Thefe  fhades,  and  even  the  colours  them- 
felves,  vary  in  different  fubjedts,  as  we  have  had 
occafion  to  obferve  with  regard  to  the  Anters. 
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P/ophia  Crepitans , Linn.  Gmcl.  and  Borowfk. 

Grus  Pfopbia,  Pall. 

Phaffanus  Antiiiarum,  BriflT. 

L'Oifeau  Trompette,  Defer.  Sunn. 

The  Goid-brcajied  Trumpeter,  Lath. 

pp  O avoid  confufion,  we  fhall  reftore  to  this 
^ bird  the  name  of  Agami , which  it  has  ever 
received  in  its  native  region.  In  a preceding 
part  of  the  prefent  work,  we  were  deceived  by 
the  account  of  Father  Dutertre,  and  have  men- 
tioned it  by  the  appellation  of  Caracara ; but 
that  term  was  beftowed  by  Marcgrave  upon  a 
bird  of  prey  totally  different  from  the  Agami. 

Naturalifts  have  entertained  the  moft  oppofite 
opinions  with  regard  to  this  bird.  Dutertre 
fuppofes  it  to  be  a Pheafant  ; Barrere  reckons 
it  a Wild  Hen  ; Pallas  terms  it  a Crane ; and 
Adanfon  feems  to  insinuate  that  it  is  a large 
aquatic  bird  of  the  genus  of  the  Lapwing,  be- 
caufe  its  knees  are  prominent,  and  its  hind-toe 
is  placed  a little  higher  than  the  three  fore-toes, 
and  becaufe  it  appears  the  intermediate  kind 
between  the  j^aca/ia  and  the  Kami  chi, 

* It  is  called  Trompetero  by  the  Spaniards  of  the  province  of 
Maynas,  ai  d Agami  by  the  French  at  Cayenne. 

But 
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But  the  Agami  is  quite  a diftind  race.  It  re- 
fembles  indeed  the  aquatic  birds  in  the  charac- 
ter which  Adanfon  has  properly  remarked,  and 
alfo  the  greenifh  colour  of  the  legs;  but  its 
nature  is  entirely  different.  It  inhabits  the  arid 
mountains,  and  the  upland  forefts ; and  never 
vifits  the  fens,  or  the  margins  of  water.— We 
have  here  another  example  of  the  errors  into 

which  artificial  fyftems  lead. 

Nor  is  it  a Pheafant  or  Curaffo  ; for  not  only 
are  its  legs  and  thighs  different,  but  its  toes  and 
nails  are  much  fhorter.  Still  more  is  it  widely 
feparated  from  the  Common  Hen  ; and  it  ^0.11- 
not  be  ranged  with  the  Cranes,  fince  its  bill,  its 
neck,  and  its  legs,  are  much  fhorter  than  in  the 
aquatic  birds. 

The  Agami  is  twenty-two  inches  long;  its 
bill,  which  is  exadly  like  that  of  the  gallinaceous 
tribe,  is  twenty- one  lines  ; its  tail  is  very  fhort, 
not  exceeding  three  inches  and  one-fourth,  and 
is  concealed  by  the  fuperior  coverts,  and  does 
not  projed  beyond  the  wings  ; its  legs  are  five 
inches  high,  and  completely  covered  with  fmali 
fcales,  as  in  the  other  gallinaceous  birds,  and 
thefe  fcales  reach  two  inches  above  the  knees, 
which  are  not  feathered. 

The  whole  of  its  head,  its  throat,  and  the 
upper  half  of  its  neck,  both  above  and  below,  are 
covered  with  a fhort  down,  which  is  very  clofe, 
and  feels  very  foft ; the  fore-part  of  the  lower 
furface  of  the  neck,  and  the  bread,  are  covered 

c c 4 with 
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with  a beautiful  .gorget  four  inches  broad,  whofe 
brilliant  colours  vary  between  green,  gold  green, 
blue,  and  violet ; the  upper-part  of  its  back,  and 
the  contiguous  portion  of  its  neck,  are  black  ; 
the  plumage  changes  on  the  hind-part  of  the 
back  into  a tawny-rufous  ; but  all  the  under- 
lide  of  the  body  is  black,  and  alfo  the  wings 
and  the  tail  ; only  the  great  feathers  which  ex- 
tend on  the  rump  and  the  tail,  are  light  afh- 
coloured  ; the  legs  are  greenifh. 

The  nomenclators*  have  alfo  confounded  the 
Agami  with  the  Macucagua  of  Marcgrave, 
which  is  the  great  Tinamou , and  of  which  we 
jfhall  treat  in  the  following  article,  under  the 
name  of  Magua . Adanfon  is  the  firft  who  de- 

tected this  error. 

Pallas  t and  Vofmaerlj:  have  accurately  afcer- 
tained  the  fingular  power  which  this  bird  has  of 

emitting 

'*  Barrere,  BrUl'on,  Vofmaer,  &c. 

-j-  “ The  larynx,  which  without  the  bread  is  of  the  thicknefs  of 
a fvvan’s  quill,  and  aln;od  bony,  grows  much  flenderer  at  its  en- 
trance into  the  bread,  loofcr,  and  cartilaginous,  whence  proceed 
two  femi-cyiindrical  canals  formed  of  membranes,  and  capable  of 
extenfion. 

“ The  air-bag  on  the  right-fide  defcends  to  the  pelvis,  and 
within  the  bread  it  is  divided  into  three  or  four  cells  by  tranfverfe 
membranous  diaphragms.  That  on  the  lcft-lide  is  much  narrower, 
and  terminates  in  the  loins.”  Mi/cel.  Zcolog.  p.  71, 

| The  moll:  chara&eridic  and  remarkable  property  of  thefe  birds 
confids  in  the  wonderful  noife  which  they  often  make,  either  of 
themfelves,  or  when  urged  by  the  keepers  of  the  menagerie.  I do 
not  wonder  that  hitherto  they  have  been  fuppofed  to  form  this 
through  the  anus.  It  cod  me  no  little  trouble  to  convince  myfelf 
of  the  contrary.  To  fuccced,  one  mud  be  on  the  ground,  and  with 
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emitting  a dull  hollow  found,  .which  was  fup- 
pofed  to  come  from  the  anus*,  and  have  difco- 

* M.  de  la  Condamine  entertained  this  opinion.  Voyage  des 
Amazons,  p.  175.  

a bit  of  bread  entice  the  bird  to  come  near  ; then  make  the  node, 
which  the  keepers  can  well  imitate,  and  often  difpofe  the  Agami  to. 
repeat  it.  This  equivocal  noife  is  fometimes  preceded  by  a favage 
cry,  interrupted  by  a found  approaching  that  o ffcberck,/iberck,  to 
which  fucceeds  the  hollow  lingular  noife  in  quellion,  which  re- 
fembles  fomewhat  the  moan  of  pigeons.  In  this  way  it  utters  live, 
fix,  or  feven  times,  with  precipitation,  a hollow  noife  emitted  from, 
within  its  body,  nearly  as  if  one  pronounced  tou,  ton,  ton,  ton , ton, 
iou,  with  the  mouth  fliut,  relling  upon  the  lad:  tou  ...  a very  long 
time,  and  terminating  by  finking  gradually  with  the  fame  note. 
This  found  alfo  refembles  much  the  lengthened  doleful  noife  which 
the  Dutch  bakers  make,  by  blowing  a glafs  trumpet,  to  imoim 
their  cuftomcrs  when  the  bread  comes  out  of  the  oven.  This 
found,  as  1 have  already  faid,  ifiues  not  irom  the  anus  ; yet  I am 
very  confident,  that  it  is  formed  by  a flight  opening  of  the  bill, 
and  by  a fort  of  lungs  peculiar  to  almoft  all  birds,  though  of  a dif- 
ferent form.  This  is  alfo  the  opinion  of  M.  Pallas,  who  heard  it 
often  with  me,  and  to  whom  I gave  one  of  the  dead  birds  for  dif- 
feftion.”  The  dottor  has  communicated  to  me  his  obfervations 
with  refpeft  to  the  internal  ftrufture  of  the  animal,  for  which  I am 
much  obliged  to  him.  “ The  wind-pipe,”  fays  he*  “ before  its 
entrance  into  the  bread,  is  as  thick  as  a large  writing-pen,  bony, 
and  quite  cylindrical.  In  the  bread  it  becomes  cartilaginous,  and 
divides  into  two  femi-circular  canals,  which  pafs  through  the  lungs, 
the  left  one  being  very  fhort,  but  the  right  one  reaching  the  bottom 
of  the  lower  belly,  and  parted  by  tranfverfe  membranes  into  three 
or  four  lobes.” 

Thefe  lungs  therefore  are  undoubtedly  tho  indrument  of  the 
various  cries  emitted  by  birds.  The  air  prefled  by  the  impulfive 
aftion  of  the  fibres,  feeks  to  cfcape  through  the  large  branches  of 
the  flefliy  lungs,  and  meets  with  an  obflrudtion  from  the  little  elaflic 
membranes,  which  produces  pulfations,  the  origin  of  all  forts  of 
founds  f.  But,  what  above  all  convinces  us  that  this  noife  proceeds 
not  from  the  anus,  if  a perfon  obferves  attentively  when  the  bird 
makes  it,  he  will  perceive  the  bread:  and  belly  to  heave,  and  the  bill 
to  open  fomewhat.  Vosmaer,  Asnjlerdam,  1768. 

Mcmoires  de  l’Academie  des  Sciences,  annte  1753,  p.  293. 

vered 
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vered  that  this  is  a miftaken  notion.  We  Hi  all 
only  obferve  that  in  many  birds,  as  well  as  in 
the  Agami,  the  windpipe  is  bony  at  its  opening, 
and  becomes  cartilaginous  in  its  defcent,  and  in 
general  the  cries  of  fuch  birds  are  deep  ; but  there 
are  alfo  many  birds  on  the  other  hand  whofe 
windpipe  is  cartilaginous  at  its  rife,  and  termi- 
nates bony  in  the  bread,  and  thefe  have  com- 
monly fhrill  notes. 

The  odd  fort  of  noife  which  this  bird  makes, 
is  probably  owing  to  the  extent  of  lungs,  and 
the  capacity  of  their  membranous  cells.  But  it 
is  unneceffary  to  fuppofe  with  Vofmaer,  that  the 
Agami  is  obliged  to  open  its  bill  a little  in  order 
to  give  paflage  to  the  found  ; for  any  fudden 
motion  in  the  bowels  is  communicated  through 
the  mufcles  and  teguments  to  the  external  air, 
which  conveys  the  impulfe  to  the  ear.  We  have 
often  occafion  to  notice  this  circumftance  ; and 
it  appears  to  be  prejudice  that  the  founds  pro- 
duced by  animals  are  always  tranfmitted  through 
the  throat,  or  through  the  alimentary  canal.  Nor 
is  this  fpccies  of  ventriloquifm  peculiar  to  the 
Agami  ; the  CurafTo  without  opening  its  bill 
makes  a fimilar  hollow  found,  which  is  even 
more  articulate  and  more  powerful.  Indeed  the 
fame  property  feems  to  obtain,  though  in  a le& 
degree,  in  many  kinds  of  birds  in  which  the 
lungs  are  proportionally  larger  than  in  the  qua- 
drupeds. The  hoarfe  murmur  which  the  Turkey- 
cock  makes  before  his  gobble,  the  cooing  which 

the. 
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the  Pigeon  effects  without  motion  of  the  mouth, 
are  of  this  nature  ; only  in  thefe  the  found  rifes 
near  the  bottom  of  the  throat ; but  in  the  Cu- 
raffo,  and  efpecially  in  the  Hocco,  it  has  its  ori- 
gin deeper. 

In  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Agami 
lives  in  the  domeftic  ftate,  I fhall  quote  the  words 
of  Vofmaer: — “ When  thefe  birds  are  well  kept, 
they  are  attentive  to  cleanlinefs,  and  often  peck 
the  feathers  of  the  body  and  wings  with  their 
bill  : if  they  frolic  with  each  other,  they  per- 
form all  their  movements  by  hopping,  and  vio- 
lently flapping  their  wings.  The  change  of 
food  and  of  climate  certainly  cools  here  (in 
Holland)  their  natural  ardor  for  propagation. 
Their  ordinary  fubfiftence  is  grain,  fuch  as  buck- 
wheat, &c.  but  .they  alfo  eat  readily  fmall  fifh, 
flefh,  and  bread.  This  fondnefs  for  fifh,  and  the 
uncommon  length  of  their  legs,  fhew  that  they 
partake  of  the  nature  of  the  Herons  and  Cranes, 
and  that  they  belong  to  the  clafs  of  the  aquatic 
birds.”  We  mull  obferve  here  that  the  fond- 
nefs for  fifh  is  no  proof,  flnee  poultry  are  as 
greedy  of  this  fort  of  food  as  of  any  other. 
“ What  Pijlorius  relates,”  continues  Vofmaer, 

with  refpeft  to  the  gratitude  of  this  bird,  may- 
put  many  to  the  blufli.  When  tamed,  it  diftin- 
guifhes  its  mafter  and  benefa&or  with  marks  of 
its  affection.  Having  reared  one,  I had  an  op- 
portunity of  experiencing  this  myfelf : when  I 
opened  its  cage  in  the  morning,  the  kind  ani- 
mal 
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mal  hopped  round  me,  expanding  both  his 
wings,  and  trumpeting  (this  is  the  term  which 
we  may  employ  to  exprefs  the  noife)  from  his 
bill,  arid  behind,  as  if  he  wifhed  me  good  mor- 
ning. He  fhewed  no  lefs  attention  when  I went 
out  and  returned  again  ; no  fooner  did  he  per- 
ceive me  from  a diftance  than  he  ran  to  meet 
me  : and  even  when  I happened  to  be  in  a boat, 
and  fet  my  foot  on  fhore,  he  welcomed  me  with 
the  fame  compliments,  which  he  referved  for  me 
alone,  and  never  bellowed  them  upon  others.” 

We  {hall  fubjoin  a number  of  additional  fadts, 
which  were  communicated  by  M.  de  Manon- 
cour. 

In  the  hate  of  nature  the  Agami  inhabits  the 
vaft  forefts  in  the  warm  climates  of  America, 
and  never  vifits  the  cleared  grounds,  ftill  lefs  the 
fettled  fpots.  It  afl'oeiates  in  numerous  flecks, 
and  prefers  not  the  fwamps  and  fides  of  lakes  ; 
for  it  is  often  found  on  the  mountains,  and  in 
hilly  fituations.  It  walks  and  runs  rather  than 
ilies,  fince  it  never  rifes  more  than  a few  feet, 
and  only  to  reach  forrie  fhort  diftance,  or  to  gain 
fome  low  branch.  It  feeds  upon  wild  fruits,  like 
the  Curaflos,  the  Marails,  and  other  gallinaceous 
birds.  When  furprifed  in  its  haunts,  it  makes 
its  efcape  by  fwiftnefs  of  feet,  feldom  ufmg  its 
wings,  and  at  the  iame  time  emits  a flu  ill  ciy 
like  that  of  the  Turkey. 

Thefe  birds  ferape  the  earth  at  the  roots  of 

the  large  trees  to  form  a bed  for  their  eggs  j and 

employ 
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employ  no  lining,  and  conttruCt  no  neft.  They 
lay  many  eggs,  from  ten  to  lixteen  ; but  the 
number  is  proportioned,  as  in  all  other  birds,  to 
the  age  of  the  female  ; they  are  almoft  fpherical, 
larger  than  hens  eggs,  and  tinged  with  light 
green.  The  young  Agamis  retain  their  down, 
or  rather  their  firft  difhevelled  feathers,  much 
longer  than  our  chickens,  or  infant-partridges  : 
thefe  are  fometimes  near  two  inches  long,  and 
before  a certain  age  they  might  pafs  for  animals 
covered  with  hlky  hairs,  which  are  clofe  like 
fur,  and  feel  foft ; the  true  feathers  appear  not 
till  they  have  attained  the  fourth  of  their  full 
growth. 

The  Agami  is  not  only  tamed  eafily,  but  be- 
comes attached  to  its  benefactor  with  all  the 
fondnefs  and  fidelity  of  dogs  ; and  of  this  dif- 
pofition  it  fhews  the  moft  unequivocal  proofs. 
When  bred  up  in  the  houfe,  it  loads  its  matter 
with  carettes,  and  follows  his  motions  ; and  if  it 
conceives  a diflike  to  perfons  on  account  of  their 
forbidding  figure,  their  ottenfive  fmell,  or  of  in- 
juries received,  it  will  purfue  them  fometimes  to 
a confiderable  diftance,  biting  their  legs,  and  tes- 
tifying every  mark  of  difpleaiure.  It  obeys  the 
voice  of  its  matter,  and  even  anfwers  to  the  call 
of  all  thofe  to  whom  it  bears  no  grudge.  It  is 
fond  of  carettes,  and  otters  its  head  and  neck  to 
be  ftroked  ; and  if  once  accuftomed  to  thefe  fa- 
miliarities, it  becomes  troublefome,  and  will  not 
be  Satisfied  without  continual  fondling.  It  makes 

its 
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its  appearance  as  often  as  its  matter  fits  down  to 
table,  and  begins  with  driving  out  the  dogs  and 
cats,  and  taking  pofleflion  of  the  room  1 for  it 
is  fo  obftinate  and  bold,  that  it  never  yields,  and 
often  after  a tough  battle,  can  put  a middle-frzed 
dog  to  flight.  It  avoids  the  bites  of  its  anta- 
gonift  by  riling  in  the  air,  and  retaliates  with 
violent  blows  with  its  bill  and  nails,  aimed  chiefly 
at  the  eyes  ; and  after  it  gains  the  fuperiority, 
it  purfues  the  victory  with  the  utmoft  rancour, 
and,  if  not  parted,  will  deftroy  the  fugitive. 
By  its  intercourfe  with  man,  its  inftin&s  became 
moulded  like  thofe  of  dogs  ; and  we  are  af- 
fured  the  Agamis  can  be  trained  to  tend  a flock 
of  fheep.  It  even  fhews  a degree  of  jealoufy 
of  its  rivals  ; for  when  at  table  it  bites  fiercely 
the  naked  legs  of  the  negroes,  and  other  do- 
meftics,  who  come  near  its  matter. 

The  flelh  of  thefe  birds,  efpecially  when  they 
are  young,  is  not  ill-flavoured,  but  is  dry,  and 
commonly  hard.  The  rich  brilliant  part  of  the 
plumage  which  covers  the  breaft,  is  feparated 
from  the  reft,  and  prepared  for  the  ornaments 
of  drefs. 

M.  De  la  Borde  has  alfo  communicated  the 
following  particulars  in  regard  to  this  bird. 
“ The  wild  Agamis,”  fays  he,  “ are  difperfed 
“ in  the  back  country,  and  are  no  longer  found 
<l  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cayenne  . . . and  they 
u are  very  common  in  the  remote  unfettled 
“ tra&s.  . . . They  are  always  found  in  the  im- 

“ menfe 
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menfeforefts,  in  flocks  from  ten  and  twelve  to 
forty.  . , . They  fly  from  the  ground  to  the 
low  trees,  where  they  remain  {till,  and  ia 
fuch  fltuation  the  hunters  often  kill  feveral 
without  fearing  away  the  reft.  . . . Some 
perfons  imitate  their  hoarfe  murmur  fo  exa^ftly* 
as  to  decoy  them  to  their  feet.  . . . When  the 
hunters  difcover  a flock  of  Agamis,  they  de- 
flft  not  till  they  have  killed  feveral : thefe  birds 
feldom  or  never  fly,  and  their  flefh  is  but 
ordinary,  black,  and  always  hard  ; however, 
that  of  the  young  ones  is  more  palatable,  . . . 
No  bird  is  fo  eaftly  tamed  as  this,  and  there 
are  always  many  of  them  in  the  ftreets  of 
Cayenne.  . . . They  even  roam  out  of  town, 
but  return  in  due  time  to  their  mafter.  . . . 
They  allow  one  to  come  near  them,  and  handle 
them  at  pleafure  ; they  are  afraid  neither  of 
dogs,  nor  of  birds  of  prey,  in  the  court-yard  ; 
they  afliime  the  afcendency  over  the  poultry, 
and  keep  them  in  great  fubjedion  : they  feed 
like  the  hens,  the  Marils , and  the  Paraguas  ; 
but  when  very  young,  they  prefer  final! 
worms  and  flefli  to  every  thing  elfe. 

“ Aim  oft  all  the  birds  have  a trick  of  follow- 
ing people  through  the  ftreets  and  out  of  town, 
even  perfons  that  they  had  never  feen  before. 
It  is  difficult  to  get  rid  of  them  : if  you  enter 
a houfe,  they  will  wait  your  return,  and  again 
join  you,  though  often  after  an  interval  of 
three  hours.”  “ I have  fometimes,”  adds  M. 
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de  la  Borde,  “ betaken  myfelf  to  my  heels,  but 
il  they  ran  fafleir,  and  always  got  before  me  > 
“ and  when  I flopped,  they  flopped  alfo.  I 
“ know  one  which  invariably  follows  all  the 
“ flrangers  who  enter  its  mafler’s  houfe  ; ac- 
“ companies  them  into  the  garden,  takes  as 
“ many  turns  as  they  do,  and  attends  them 
“ back  again 

As  the  habits  and  oeconomy  of  this  bird 
were  little  known,  I have  thought  proper  to 
tranfcribe  the  different  accounts  which  I have 
received.  It  appears  that  of  all  the  feathered  tribes, 
the  Agami  is  the  moll  attached  to  the  fociety  of 
man ; and  in  this  refpeil  it  is  as  eminently 
diflinguifhed  above  them  all,  as  the  dog  is  above 
the  other  quadrupeds.  The  difpofition  of  the 
Agami  is  the  more  remarkable,  iince  it  is  the 
only  bird  that  has  a focial  turn ; whereas  feveral 
of  the  quadrupeds  difcover  attachment  to  man, 
though  inferior  in  degree  to  that  of  the  dog. 
And  is  it  not  flrange,  that  an  animal,  fo  pecu- 
liarly formed,  for  fociety,  has  never  been  do- 
meflicated  ? Nothing  can  better  fhew  the  im- 
menfe  dillance  between  the  civilized  man  and 
the  rude  favage,  than  the  dominion  obtained 
over  the  lower  creation.  The  former  has  made 
the  dog,  the  horle,  the  ox,  the  camel,  the  ele- 
phant, the  rein-deer,  &c.  fubfervient  to  his 
utility,  or  his  pleafure : he  has  drawn  together 

* Note  communicated  by  M.  de  la  Borde,  King’s  phyfician  ar 
Cayenne,  in  1776. 

the 
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the  hens,  the  geefe,  the  turkies,  and  the  ducks, 
and  has  lodged  the  pigeons.  The  favage  has 
overlooked  advantages  the  raoft  obvious  and 
the  moil  eflential  to  his  comfort.  It  is  fociety 
that  gives  fpring  to  a&ivity  ; that  awakens  the 
dormant  faculties ; and  that  expands,  informs, 
and  enlivens  the  whole  ! [A] 

[A]  Specific  character  of  the  Gold-breafted  Trumpeter 
Its  head  and  breaft  arefmooth  and  Alining  green.’’ 
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The  TINAMOU  §*. 

H E s E birds,  which  are  peculiar  to  the  warm 
parts  of  America,  may  be  regarded  as  a 
part  of  the  gallinaceous  clafs ; for  they  refemble 
the  Buftard  and  Partridge,  though  they  differ  in 
feveral  properties.  But  there  are  certain  habits  in 
animals  which  refult  from  the  nature  of  the 
climate,  and  from  local  circumftances,  and  which 
ought  not  to  be  deemed  effential  characters.— 
Thus  many  birds,  fuch  as  Partridges,  which 
remain  conftantly  on  the  ground  in  Europe, 
perch  in  America  ; and  even  the  palmated  aqua** 
tic  fowls,  pafs  the  day  in  the  water,  and  return 
to  lodge  during  the  night  among  the  trees. 
The  dangers  with  which  they  are  furrounded 
appear  to  drive  them  to  fuch  retreats.  The  im- 
menfe  fvvarms  of  infects  and  reptiles,  engendered 
by  the  heat  and  the  moifture  of  the  climate, 
threaten  every  moment  their  deftruCtion.  If 
they  ventured  to  repofe  upon  the  ground,  the 
denfe  columns  of  ants  would  attack  them  in  their  i 
flumbers,  and  reduce  them  to  fkeletons.  The 
Quails  are  the  only  birds  in  thofe  countries  whi^h 
reft  upon  the  furface  ; and  they  often  fall  a prey* 
to  the  voracity  of  the  ferpents.  Nor  is  it  im- 

* This  is  the  name  given  to  thefe  birds  in  Guiana.  . 
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probable,  that  the  Quails  have  been  introduced 
iince  the  difcovery  of  America,  and  that  they 
have  not  yet  acquired  the  habits  fuited  to  their 
new  fituation,  or  learned  to  guard  againft  the 
affaults  of  their  numerous  foes. 

We  fhould  have  ranged  the  genus  of  the  Tt- 
namous  after  that  of  the  Buftard  ; but  thefe  birds 
were,  at  that  time,  but  imperfedly  known, and  we 
are  indebted  to  M.  de  Manoncour  for  the  prin- 
cipal fads  relating  to  their  hiftory,  and  alfo  for 
the  fpecimens  prefented  to  the  Royal  Cabinet, 
from  which  we  have  made  the  defcriptions. 

The  Spanifh  inhabitants  of  America*,  and 
the  French  fettlers  at  Cayenne,  have  both  termed 
thefe  birds  Partridges ; and  the  appellation  has 
been  adopted  by  fome  nomenclators  f,  though 
altogether  improper  : for  the  ’Tinamous  are  dil— 
tinguifhed  by  their  long  flender  bill,  blunt  at 
the  tip,  black  above,  and  whitifh  below ; their 
noftrils  oblong,  and  placed  near  the  middle  of 
their  bill ; their  hind-toe  is  very  {hort,  and  does 
not  reft  upon  the  ground  ; their  nails  are  very 
lhort,  broad,  and  channelled  beneath  ; their  legs 
alfo  differ  from  thofe  of  Partridges,  being  covered 
behind,  as  in  the  poultry,  with  fcales,  their  whole 
length,  fhaped  like  finall  (hells  ; but  the  upper- 
part  projeds  and  forms  inequalities  not  obferved 
on  the  legs  of  poultry.  In  all  the  Tinamous, 

* Letter  of  M.  Godin  des  Odonnais,  to  M.  de  la  Condamine, 
1 773 » P*  *9-  note  firft* 
f Brifloo. — Barrere. 
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the  throat  and  craw  are  thinly  ftrewed  with 
ftraggling  feathers ; the  quills  of  the  tail  are  fo 
fhort,  that  in  fome  they  are  wholly  concealed  by 
the  fuperior  coverts. — Thus  they  are  improperly 
named  Partridges,  fince  they  differ  in  fo  many 
effential  characters. 

But  they  differ  alfo  from  the  Buftard,  by  fe- 
veral  of  their  principal  characters,  and  efpeci- 
ally  by  having  a fourth  toe  behind,  which  is 
wanting  in  the  Buftard.  In  fhort,  we  have 
judged  it  requifite  to  range  them  in  a feparate 
genus,  under  the  name  which  they  receive  in 
their  native  country.  » 

All  the  fpecies  of  the  Tinamous  pafs  the  night 
upon  the  trees,  and  fometimes  perch  during  the 
day ; but  they  always  fettle  among  the  loweft 
branches,  and  never  mount  to  the  fummits  : and 
this  circumftance  feems  to  imply  the  probability 
that  they  are  not  actuated  by  original  impulfe, 
but  directed  by  confiderations  of  fafety. 

The  Tinamous  are,  in  general,  excellent  for 
the  table ; their  fiefh  is  white,  firm,  clofe,  and 
juicy,  efpecially  about  the  wings,  and  tafles 
Jike  that  of  the  Red  Partridge.  The  thighs  and 
rump  have  commonly  a difagreeable  bitternefs, 
which  is  occafioned  by  the  fruit  of  the  Indian 
reed  upon  which  they  feed.  The  fame  bitter 
tafte  is  obferved  in  the  Ring-Pigeons  which  eat 
thefe  fruits.  But  when  the  Tinamous  live  upon 
other  fruits,  fuch  as  wild  cherries,  &c.  their 
flefh  is  uniformly  delicate,  but  ftill  has  none 
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of  tlie  fumet.  In  the  fultry  humid  climate  of 
Cayenne,  meat  will  not  keep  moie  than  twenty 
four  hours  from  putre.fadion,  and  no  fort  of 
game  can  be  allowed  time  to  mellow  and  ac- 
quire that  delicious  flavour  which  conftitutes 
"its excellence.  Thefe  birds,  like  all  tnofe  which, 
have  a craw,  often  fwallow  the  fiuits  without 
bruifing  or  even  cracking  them  ; they  are  par- 
ticularly fond  of  the  wild  cherries,  and  alfo  01 
the  produce  of  the  common  palm , and  even  of  that 
of  the  coffee-fhrub,  when  they  can  find  it.  Nor 
do  they  cull  their  fubiiftence  from  the  trees; 
they  only  colled  the  fruits  which  have  dropped. 
They  fcrape  the  ground  to  form  their  nett,  which 
is  ufually  nothing  but  a Angle  layer  of  dry  herbs. 
They  lay  twice  a-y  ear,  and  havenumerousbroods  ; 
which  {hews  that  thefe  birds  and  the  Agamis 
are  of  the  gallinaceous  clafs,  which  is  remark-* 
ably  prolific.  Like  thefe  alfo,  they  fly  heavily, 
and  to  fhort  diftances,  but  run  fwiftly  on  the 
ground  ; they  form  little  flocks,  and  it  is  un- 
common to  find  them  either  Angle  or  in  pairs  ; 
they  call  each  other  in  all  feafons  ; in  the  morn- 
ing and  evening,  and  fometimes  too  during 
the  day  : this  call  is  a flow,  quavering,  plaintive 
whittle,  which  the  fowlers  imitate  to  bring  them 
near ; for  this  game  is  the  moft  common  and 
the  beft  which  that  country  affords. 

We  fhall  add  a remarkable  circumftance  with 
refpeet  to  thefe  genus  of  birds,  that,  as  in  the 
Anters,  the  female  is  larger  than  the  male  ; a 
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property  which  in  Europe  is  found  only  in  the 
rapacious  tribe.  In  the  fhape  of  the  body, 
however,  and  in  the  diftribution  of  the  colours, 
the  females  are  almoft  entirely  like  the  males. 


The  GREAT  TINAMOU, 

Le  Magoua,  Buff. 

'Tinamiis  Brajilienjis , Lath.  Ind, 

'Tetras  Major,  Grrjel. 

Perdix  Brajilienjis,  Briff. 

Macucagua,  Ray,  Will,  and  Klein. 


: This  bird  is  as  large  as  a Pheafant,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Marcgrave,  it  has  twice  as  much 
flefh  as  a plump  hen  *.  The  throat  and  the 
lower-part  of  the  belly  are  white  ; the  upper- 
part  of  the  head  is  deep  rufous ; the  reft  of  the 
body  is  of  a brown-gray  variegated  with  white 
on  the  top  of  the  belly,  the  Tides,  and  the  coverts 
of  the  thighs  : there  is  a little  greenifh  on  the 
neck,  the  breaft,  the  rife  of  the  back,  and  the 
fuperior  coverts  of  the  wings  and  of  the  tail,  on 
which  fome  blackifli  tranfverfe  fpots  are  oblerved, 
that  are  lefs  numerous  on  the  coverts  of  the  tail; 
the  brown- gray  is  deeper  on  the  reft  of  the 
body,  and  variegated  with  black  tranfverfe  fpots, 


• This  bird  eats,  according  to  that  author,  wild  beans,  and  the 
fruit  of  a tree  called  in  Brazil,  araeicu. 

which 
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which  arc  lefs  frequent  near  the  rump  1 there 
are  alfo  fome  fmall  black  fpots  on  the  lateral  quills 
of ‘the  tail ; the  middle  quills  of  the  wings  are 
variegated  with  rufous  and  brown-gray,  and. 
terminated  by  a rufty  border ; the  great  quills 
are  cinereous,  without  any  fpots  or  border  ; the 
legs  are  blackifh,  and  the  eyes  black,  and  a little 
behind  them  the  ears  are  placed,  as  in  the  poultry. 
Pifo  remarks,  that  the  internal  flrudture  of  this 
bird  is  exadlly  like  that  of  the  hen. 

The  fize  varies  in  different  fubje&s : the  ave- 
rage meafures  are,  total  length  fifteen  inches, 
the  bill  twenty  lines,  the  tail  three  inches  and  a 
half,  the  legs  two  inches  and  three-fourths  ; the 
tail  projects  an  inch  and  two  lines  beyond  the 
wings. 

The  call  of  the  Great  Tinamou  is  a hollow 
found,  which  may  be  heard  at  a great  diftance, 
and  is  whiffled  precifely  at  fix  o’clock  in  the 
evening,  the  time  when  the  fun  fets  in  that 
latitude.  It  is  filent  during  the  night,  unlefs  it  be 
feared. 

The  female  lays  twelve  or  fifteen  eggs,  which 
are  almofl  round,  rather  larger  than  hens  eggs, 
of  a beautiful  greenifh  blue,  and  are  excellent 
eating.  [A] 

[A]  Specific  character  of  the  Tinamus  Brafilienjis , Lath.  - 
“ It  is  dulky-olive,  fpotted  with  dulky,  its  belly  whitilh  and  v^- 
fC  riegated,  the  thighs  rough  behind.” 


The 
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The  CINEREOUS  TINAMOU. 

Tinamus  Cinereus,  Lath.  Ind. 

Tetrao  Cinereus , Gmel. 

- 

1 

Second  Species. 

The  epithet  cinereous  will  ferve  for  a defcrip- 
tion  of  this  bird  ; for  that  colour  is  uniform  over 
the  whole  body,  except  a tint  of  rufous  on  the 
head  and  the  top  of  the  neck.  It  has  the  fame 
fhape  as  the  other,  only  it  is  fmaller.  It  is  a 
new  fpecies  communicated  by  M.  de  Manoncour. 
It  is  of  all  the  Tinamous  the  leaft  frequent  in 
Cayenne. 

Its  length  is  a foot;  its  bill  fixteen  lines; 
its  tail  two  inches  and  a half ; and  its  legs  the 
fame.  [A] 

[A]  Specific  character  of  the  Tinamus  Cinereus:  Lath.:— 
V.  It  is  cinereous-brown,  its  head  and  neck  tawny.” 


The  VARIEGATED  TINAMOU. 

Tinamus  Variegatus,  Lath.  Ind. 

Tetrao  Variegatus , Gmel. 

Third  Species. 

This  fpecies,  which  is  the  third  in  the  order 
of  fize,  differs  from  the  two  firft  by  its  variegated 

plumage. 
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plumage.  The  Creoles  of  Cayenne  call  it  the 
Pintado  Tinamou ; but  this  appellation  is  impro- 
per, for  it  bears  no  refemblance  to  the  Pintado, 
and  its  ftriped  plumage  is  not  dotted.  Its  throat 
and  the  middle  of  its  belly  are  white  ; its  tail, 
its  breaft,  and  the  top  of  its  belly,  rufous  ; its 
Tides  and  its  thighs  ftriped  obliquely  with  white, 
with  brown,  and  with  rufous ; the  upper-part 
of  its  head,  and  the  top  of  its  neck,  black  ; all 
the  upper-part  of  its  body,  the  fuperior  coverts' 
of  its  tail  and  of  its  wings,  and  the  middle  quills 
of  its  wings  ftriped  tranfverfely  with  black  and 
olive  brown,  deeper  on  the  back,  and  lighter  oil 
its  rump  and  on  its  flanks ; the  great  quills  of 
its  wings  are  brown,  and  uniform  without  a 
fpot  ; its  legs  are  blackilh. 

Its  total  length  is  eleven  inches  ; its  bill  fifteen 
lines ; its  tail  two  inches,  and  exceeds  the  wings 
by  fix  lines. 

It  is  pretty  common  in  Guiana,  though  not  To 
numerous  as  the  G reat  Tinamous,  which  occur  in- 
deed the  raoft  frequently  in  the  woods,  for  none  of 
theie  three  fpecies  haunt  the  cleared  ground.  The 
female  Variegated  Tinamou  lays  ten  or  twelve 
eggs,  which  are  rather  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the 
hen  Phcafant,  and  are  uniformly  tinged  with  a 
beautiful  black.  [A] 

[A]  Specific  character  of  the  Tinamus  Variegatus  of  L a t h . 

“ It  is  ftriped  with  rufous,  brown,  and  blackifh  ; below  rufous 

“ with  a black  cap ; its  throat,  and  the  middle  of  its  belly’ 

white.”  } 
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The  LITTLE  TINAMOU. 

Le  Soui,  Buff. 

. Unamus-Soui,  Lath.  Ind. 

[*  'Tctrao-Soui,  Gmel. 

, * Fourth  Species. 

Soul  Is  the  name  by  which  this  bird  is  known 
in  Guiana,  and  which  was  given  by  the  natives 
of  the  country.  It  is  the  fmalled  of  the  genus, 
not  exceeding  eight  or  nine  inches  in  length, 
and  not  being  larger  than  a Partridge.  Its  flelh 
is  as  delicate  as  that  of  the  other  kinds,  but  it  lays 
only  five  or  fix  eggs,  and  fometimes  no  more 
than  three  or  four,  which  are  rather  larger  than 
Pigeons  eggs  ; they  are  almod  fpherical,  and  as 
white  as  thofe  of  hens.  The  Little  Tina- 
mous  do  not  form  their  neft  like  the  Great  Ti- 
namous,  by  fcraping  the  ground;  they  build 
it  with  long  narrow  leaves  on  the  lowed 
branches  of  fhrubs : it  is  hemifpherical,  about 
fix  inches  in  diameter,  and  five  inches  high.  Of 
all  the  four  fpecies,  this  is  the  only  one  which 
does  not  live  condantly  in  the  woods  ; it  often 
frequents  the  young  draggling  trees  and  bullies, 
which  llioot  up  in  land  that  has  been  cultivated 
and  abandoned  ; and  fometimes  it  even  vifits 
dwellings. 


Its 
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Its  throat  is  variegated  with  white  and  rufous ; 
all  the  under-part  of  its  body  and  the  coverts  of 
its  thighs  are  of  a light-rufous  ; the  upper-part 
of  its  head  and  of  its  neck  are  black  ; the  lower- 
part  of  its  neck,  its  back,  and  all  the  under- 
part of  its  body,  are  brown,  radiated  with  dull 
blackifh ; its  fuperior  coverts  and  the  middle 
quills  of  its  wings  are  brown,  edged  with  rufous; 
the  great  quills  of  its  wings  are  brown,  without 
any  fpots  or  borders  ; its  tail  projects  ten  lines 
beyond  its  wings,  but  is  exceeded  by  its  own 
coverts.  [A] 

[A]  Specific  character  of  the  1 Tinamus-Soui  of  Lath . — > 
“ It  is  clouded  with  brown ; below  rufous  ; its  throat  variegated 
*'  with  white  ; the  upper-part  of  its  head  and  the  hind-part  of  its 
neck,  black.’ 1 
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The  T O C R O. 


! Tetrao  Guianenfs , Gmel. 
Perdix  Guianenjis , Lath.  Ind. 
lie  Partridge  of  Guiana,  Buff. 


he  Tocro  is  fomewhat  larger  than  our  Gray 


Partridge,  and  its  plumage  deeper  : but  in 
other  refpeCts,  it  is  exactly  fimilar ; in  its  figure, 
in  the  proportions  of  its  body,  in  the  fhortnefs 
of  its  tail,  and  in  the  fhape  of  its  bill  and  legs. 
The  natives  of  Guiana  call  it  Tocro , a name 
which  well  exprefles  its  cry. 

Thefe  Partridges  of  the  New  World  have 
nearly  the  fame  habits  as  thofe  of  Europe  ; only 
they  ftill  continue  in  the  forefts,  becaufe  they 
have  not  been  accuftomed  to  cleared  grounds. 
They  perch  on  the  low  branches  of  the  bulhes, 
but  only  to  pafs  the  night;  which  'is  to  avoid 
the  damp,  and  perhaps  the  fwarms  of  infeCts. 
They  lay  commonly  twelve  or  fifteen  eggs, 
which  are  entirely  white  ; the  flefh  of  the 
voung  ones  is  excellent,  but  has  no  fumet.  The 
old  ones  are  alfo  eaten,  and  are  even  more  de- 
licate than  ours  ; but  the  rapid  progrefs  of  pu- 
trefaction in  thofe  climates  will  not  allow  fut- 
ficient  time  for  acquiring  the  proper  flavour. 


As 
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As  our  Gray  Partridges  do  not  intermix  with 
our  Red  Partridges,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  Brown  Partridges  of  America  would  breed 
with  neither,  and  confequently  are  a feparate 
fpecies.  [A] 

[A]  Specific  chara&er  of  the  Perdix  Guianenjis  of  Lath. — 
« It  is  rufous-brown,  fpotted  and  variegated;  its  throat  is  cine- 
“ reous ; a fulvous  fillet  pafles  over  its  eyes ; its  wing-quills  are 
“ marked  externally  with  rufous  fpots.’* 
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The  flycatchers; 

Let  Gohe-Mouches,  Moucherolles  1$  tyrant , Buff. 

T^TATURE  has  aftigned  thefe  a place  after  the 
humbleft  of  the  rapacious  tribes.  They 
are  harmlefs  and  even  ufeful ; they  confume  not 
fruits,  but  live  upon  flies,  gnats,  and  other 
winged  infeCts.  The  genus  comprehends  nu- 
merous fpecies,  which  vary  exceedingly  in  point 
of  fize,  from  that  of  the  Nightingale  to  that  of 
the  Shrike.  Some  characters  however  are  com- 
mon to  them  all : their  bill  is  compreffed,  broad 
at  the  bafe,  and  almofl  triangular,  befet  with 
briflles,  and  the  tip  bent  into  a little  hook  in 
many  of  the  middle  fpecies,  and  more  curved 
in  all  the  large  fpecies ; the  tail  is  of  confider- 
able  length,  and  only  half  covered  by  the  wings. 
Their  bill  is  alfo  fcalloped  near  the  point;  a 
property  which  they  fhare  with  the  Blackbird, 
the  Thrufh,  and  fome  other  birds. 

Their  difpofition  is  in  general  fhy  and  folitary, 
and  their  notes  are  neither  lively  nor  melodious. 
Sublifting  in  the  region  of  air,  they  feldom  leave 
the  fummits  of  the  lofty  mountains,  and  are 
rarely  feen  on  the  ground.  Their  habit  of  cling- 
ing to  the  branches  would  fecm  to  have  increafed 

the 
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the  growth  of  their  hind-toe,  which  in  ffioft 
of  the  Flycatchers  is  longer  than  the  fore-toe. 

The  fultry  tropical  countries,  which  teem 
with  various  infedts,  are  the  favourite  abodes  of 
thefe  birds*.  Two  fpecies  only  are  found  in 
Europe;  but  we  reckon  eight  in  Africa,  and  in 
the  warm  regions  of  Afia,  and  thirty  in  America* 
which  are  alfo  the  largcft  fpecies ; and  as  in 
the  New  World  the  infect  nations  are  the  moft 
numerous  and  the  moft  formidable,  fo  Nature 
has  provided  a ftronger  body  to  prey  upon  them. 
— We  fhall  range  them  according  to  their  fize 
into  three  divifions : the  firft  are  fmaller  than  that 
of  the  Nightingale,  and  are  the  Flycatchers  pro- 
perly fo  called  ; the  fecond  are  fomewhat  larger, 
and  may  be  termed  Moucherolhs ; the  third  are 
the  Tyrants,  which  are  nearly  as  large,  if  not 
larger  than  the  Wood-chat,  or  Rufous  Shrike, 
and  refemble  in  their  fhape  and  inftindfc  the 
genus  of  the  Shrikes,  which  feems  to  conned*  the 
clafs  of  rapacious  birds  with  the  Flycatchers. 

* “ The  Flycatchers  are  In  general  common  birds  in  hot  coun- 
tries. The  fpecies  are  there  more  frequent  and  more 'numerous 
than  in  temperate  countries;  and  few  occur  in  cold  climates. 
They  feed  only  upon  infeds.  They  are  deftrudive  creatures, 
which,  in  the  hot  and  moill:  regions.  Nature  has  oppofed  to  the 
exceffive  fecundity  of  the  infeds.”  Voyage  a la  Nouvelle  Guinee, 
par  M.  Sonnerat. 


The 
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The  SPOTTED  FLYCATCHER. 


Le  Gobe-Mmicbe,  BufF. 

Mufcicnpa- Grifola,  Linn,  and  Gmel. 

Gri/ola,  Aldrov. 

Sylvia  Fufca,  Klein. 

Mufcicapa,  BrilF. 

The  Cobweb,  Mort.  Northamp. 

Fuji  Species, 

■ 

Tills  fpecies  being  well  known,  will  ferve  as 
a term  of  comparifon. — It  is  five  inches  eight 
lines  in  length ; its  alar  extent  eight  inches  and 
a half;  the  wings,  when  clofed,  reach  to  the 
middle  of  its  tail,  which  is  two  inches  long ; its 
bill  is  flat,  broad  at  its  bafe,  and  eight  lines  long, 
befet  with  briftles  : its  whole  plumage  confifts  of 
thefe  three  colours,  gray,  white,  and  blackiflh 
cinereous  ; its  throat  is  white  ; its  breaft  and  the 
Tides  of  its  neck  are  fpotted  with  faint  ill-de- 
fined brown  ; the  reft  of  the  under-part  of  its 
body  is  wliitifh  ; the  upper-part  of  its  head  ap- 
pears variegated  with  gray  and  brown ; all  the 
higher-part  of  its  body,  its  tail,  and  its  wings, 
are  brown  ; the  quills  and  their  coverts  are  lightly 
fringed  with  whitifh. 

The  fpotted  Flycatchers  arrive  in  April,  and 
depart  in  September.  They  live  generally  in  the 
forefts,  and  prefer  the  folitude  of  the  clofe  fhady 
fpots ; and  fomctimcs  they  are  found  in  the 
7 thick 
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thick  vineyards.  They  have  a melancholy  air  ; 
their  difpofition  is  wild,  inanimate,  and  even 
ftupid : they  place  their  neft,  entirely  expofed, 
either  on  the  trees  or  the  bullies.  No  Email 
bird  is  fo  incautious,  and  none  has  inftinds  Eo 
unEettled.  The  nefts  are  not  of  an  uniform 
Conftru&ion  ; fofne  confift  entirely  of  mofs, 
and  others  have  a mixture  of  wool.  They  con- 
fume  much  time  and  labour  upon  the  rude 
ftrudure,  and  Eometimes  we  find  it  interwoven 
with  thick  roots,  and  are  furprized  .that  fo  Email  an 
artificer  could  employ  Euch  materials.  They  lav 
three  or  four  eggs,  fometimes  five,  which  are 
covered  with  rufous  fpots. 

Thefe  birds  procure  the  principal  part  of  their 
fubfiftence  while  on  the  wing,  but  feldom  alight, 
and  then  only  by  harts,  upon  the  ground,  and 
never  run  along  it.  The  male  is  not  different 
from  the  female,  except  that  its  face  is  more  varie- 
gated with  brown,  and  its  belly  is  not  fo  white. 
They  appear  in  France  in  the  fpring,  but  the  cold 
weather  which  fometimes  prevailsin  the  middle  of 
that  feafon  is  pernicious  to  them.  Lottinger  ob- 
serves, that  they  almoft  all  perifhed  in  the  fnows 
which  fell  in  Lorraine  in  April  1767  and  1772, 
and  that  they  Were  caught  by  the  hand.  Every 
degree  of  cold  that  deftroys  the  infeds,  their 
only  fupport,  muft  prove  fatal  to  them  ; accord- 
ingly they  leave  our  provinces  before  the 
froft  Eets  in,  and  they  are  never  feen  after  the 
end  of  September.  Aldrovandus  fays,  that  they 
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do  not  migrate ; but  this  muft  be  underftood 
in  regard  to  Italy,  or  of  Hill  warmer  coun- 
tries. [A] 

[A]  Specific  character  of  the  Spotted  Flycatcher,  Mufcicapa- 
Grifola  : — “ It  is  dufkifh,  below  whitilh,  its  neck  fpotted  longi- 
“ tudinally,  its  vent  tawny.”  The  Flycatcher  appears  in  Eng- 
land in  the  fpring,  and  retires  in  Auguft.  •*  It  is  of  all  our  fummer 
« birds,”  fays  Mr.  White,  “ the  moll:  mute,  and  the  moll  familiar. 
*r  It  build's  in  a vine,  or  a fvveetbriar,  againll  the  wall  of  an  houfe, 

or  in  the  hole  of  a wall,  or  on  the  end  of  a beam  or  plate, 
“ and  often  clcfe  to  the  poll  of  a door  where  people  are  going  in- 
*'  and  out  all  day  long..  This  bird  docs  not  make  the  leaf? 
*c  pretenfion  to  fong,  but  ufes  a little  inward  wailing  note,  when 
**  it  thinks  its  young  in  danger  from  cats  or  other  annoyances  : 
« it  breeds  but  once,  and  retires  early.”  When  its  young  are 
able  to  fly,  it  retires  with  them  to  the  thick  woods,  and  frolics  among 
the  high  branches,  finking  and  riling  often  perpendicularly  in  queffi 
of  flies,  which  hum  below. 


The  COLLARED  BLACK  FLYCATCHER, 
or,  the  FLYCATCHER  of  LORRAINE. 

fr  * . * 

Mufcicnpa  Atricapilla , var.  Linn. 

The  Red  Fly  catcher  r var.  Lath. 

Second  Species. 

/ 

It  appears  to  be  better  known  in  Lorraine,  and 
more  common  than  in  other  parts.  It  is  rather 
fmaller  than  the  preceding,  being  fcarcely  live 
inches  long;  it  has  no  other  colours  than  white  and 
black,  which  are  difperfed  in  diftintt  fpots ; but 
its  plumage  notwithftanding  varies  more  re- 
markably than  that  of  any  other  bird. 


The  ' 
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The  male  appears  to  have  four  different  garbs, 
according  to  the  feafons.  The  firft  is  that  of  the 
autumn,  or  winter,  when  the  plumage  is  the 
fame  with  that  of  the  female,  which  is  not  fub- 
jedt  to  fuch  changes.  The  fecond  is  worn 
when  thefe  birds  arrive  in  Provence  or  Italy,  and 
is  then  exadtly  like  that  of  the  Epicurean 
Warbler.  The  third  is  what  they  affume  fhortly 
after  their  appearance,  and  may  be  termed  the 
fpring  attire  * This  is  only  the  intermediate 
gradation  to  the  fourth  Rate,  which  is  that  of 
fummer,  and  which,  as  Lottinger  obferves,  may 
be  properly  termed  its  marriage  fait , becaufe  it  af- 
fumes  this  at  pairing,  and  lays  it  afide  after  the 
breeding  is  over.  The  bird  is  then  in  its  full 
beauty  : a white  collar  three  lines  broad  encircles 
its  neck,  which  is  of  the  fineft  black  ; its  head 
is  of  the  fame  colour,  except  the  front  and  the 
face,  which  are  bright  white  ; its  back  and  its 
tail  are  ftained  with  the  black  of  the  head  ; its 
rump  is  variegated  with  black  and  white ; a 
white  ftreak  of  a line  in  breadth  borders  for 
feme  way  the  outermofl  quills  of  the  tail ; the 
wings,  confifting  of  feventeen  quills,  are  of  a 
deep  chefnut;  the  third  and  the  four  fol- 
lowing are  tipt  with  a much  lighter  brown, 
which,  when  the  wings  are  clofed,  has  a very 
line  efFedt : all  the  quills,  the  two  firft  excepted, 

*/'  1 fed  one  this  fpring  three  or  four  days.  Every  perfon 
admired  it,  though  one  of  its  fineft  ornaments  (the  collar)  was 
wanting.  The  white  and  black  of  its  plumage  were  of  the  bright- 
efttinu.”  Letter  of  M.  IjOttinger,  30th  April  1772. 
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have  a white  fpot  on  the  outer  edge,  which  en- 
1 larges  the  nearer  it  is  to  the  body ; fo  that  the 
outer-edge  of  the  laft  quill  is  entirely  white  ; 
the  throat,  the  breaft,  and  the  belly  are  white ; 
the  bill  and  the  legs  black.  There  is  a remarkable 
luftre  and  glofs  fpread  over  the  whole  of  the 
plumage  ; but  thele  beauties  are  gone  before  the 
beginning  of  J uly.  The  colours  grow  dilute  and 
dufky  ; the  collar  firft  difappears,  and  the  reft 
foon  becomes  ftained  and  obfcure,  and  the  male 
is  no  longer  diftinguilhable  from  the  female. 
“ I have  frequently  met  with  bird-catchers,”  fays 
Lottinger,  “ who  fpread  the  nets  on  the  fprings 
“ in  places  where  they  breed ; and  though  it 
“ wasonly  in  July,  they  told  me  that  they  caught 
“ numbers  of  females,  but  not  a fingle  male;” 
fo  entirely  was  the  external  diftin&ion  of  fex 
obliterated.  That  naturalift  has  not  defcribed 
fo  fully  the  vernal  plumage  with  which  they 
enter  into  the  fouthern  provinces.  However, 
Aldrovandus  feems  to  indicate  the  change  of  this 
Flycatcher,  which  he  has  well  defcribed  in  ano- 
ther place  *,  when,  ranging  it  again  with  the  Be- 
cafigos,  he  tells  us  of  his  having  furprized  it  at  the 
veryinftant  of  its  transformation,  being  then  nei- 
ther an  Epicurean  Warbler , nor  a Black-Cap . Al- 
ready, he  fubjoins,  the  collar  was  become 
white ; there  was  a white  fpot  on  the  front ; 

* He  deferibes  its  collar,  the  white  fpot  on  its  wing  : he  com- 
mends its  beauty.  It  is  known,  he  fays,  by  the  fowlers  of  Bo- 
logna, under  the  name  of  Peglia-Mojibe. 
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white  on  the  tail  and  the  wings ; the  under-part 
of  the  body  white,  and  the  reft  black.  Thefe 
properties  i'ufficiently  difcriminate  the  Collared 
Black  Flycatcher. 

This  bird  arrives  in  Lorraine  about  the  mid- 
dle of  April.  It  lives  in  the  forefts,  thofe  efpe- 
cially  which  confift  of  tall  trees,  and  breeds  in 
the  holes  of  the  trunks,  fometimes  pretty  deep, 
and  at  a confiderable  height  above  the  furface 
of  the  ground.  Its  neft  is  formed  of  lmall  ftalks 
of  grafs,  and  a little  mofs,  which  covers  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cavity.  It  lays  fix  eggs.  After  the 
young  are  hatched,  the  parents  frequently  go  in 
and  out,  carrying  fupplies  of  food  ; and  this 
care  of  their  infant  brood  often  betrays  the  re- 
treat, which  would  otherwife  be  difficult  to  dis- 
cover. 

They  fubfift  only  upon  flies,  and  other  wing- 
ed infects.  They  are  never  feen  on  the  ground  j 
and  for  the  moft  part  they  keep  very  high,  flut- 
tering from  tree  to  tree.  They  have  no  fong, 
but  only  an  exceeding  fhnll  plaintive  accent, 
which  turns  upon  the  ffiarp  note  err/,  errt 
They  appear  fad  and  gloomy  ; but  their  attach- 
ment to  their  offspring  infpires  activity,  and 
even  courage. 

Lorraine  is  not  the  only  province  in  France 
where  the  Collared  Black  Flycatcher  is  found. 
Hebert  has  informed  us,  that  one  was  feen  in 
Brie,  but  where  it  is  little  known,  beenufe  it  is 
wild  and  tranfitory.  We  ourfelvcs  found  one 
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of  thefe  Flycatchers  on  the  tenth  of  May  1773, 
in  a fmall  park  near  Montbard  in  Burgundy  ; 
and  it  was  in  the  fame  ftate  of  plumage  as  that 
defcribed  by  BrifTon.  Of  the  great  coverts, 
which  he  fays  are  tipt  with  white,  thofe  only 
which  were  next  the  body  were  fucli,  and  the 
more  remote  were  brown  ; the  inferior  coverts 
alone  of  the  tail  were  white,  the  fuperior  ones 
were  blackifh-brown  ; the  rump  was  dull  pearl- 
gray  ; the  nape  of  the  neck  where  the  collar  was 
fituated,  was  lighter  than  the  head  and  the  back; 
the  middle  quills  of  the  wings  were  near  the  tip 
of  the  fame  brown  as  the  great  quills  ; the  tongue 
appears  to  be  indented  at  the  tip,  broad  for  the 
fize  of  the  bird,  but  proportioned  to  the  breadth 
of  the  bottom  of  the  bill ; the  inteftinal  tube  was 
eight  or  nine  inches  long  ; the  gizzard  mufcular, 
preceded  by  a dilatation  of  the  afophagus  ; there 
were  fome  marks  of  a caecum ; and  no  gall- 
bladder. The  bird  was  a male,  and  the  tefticles 
feemed  to  be  a line  in  diameter  ; it  weighed 
three  gros. 

In  this  fpecies  of  Flycatchers,  the  ends  of  the 
wings  meet,  and  ftretch  beyond  the  middle  of 
the  tail ; which  is  the  reverie  of  what  generally 
takes  place  in  the  genus.  — There  are  feverai 
inaccuracies  in  the  figures  given  of  it  in  the 
Planches  EnlianinJes. 

This  penfive  bird  enjoys  a quiet  peaceful  life, 
protedled  by  folitude.  It  avoids  the  cold  feafon, 
and  fliifts  the  feene  to  the  genial  climes  of  the 
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fouth,  there  to  renew  its  loves.  They  are  found, 
however,  pretty  far  north,  fmce  they  inhabit 
Sweden*.  — There  are  two  fpecies  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  feem  to  be  the  lame 
with  that  of  Lorraine  ; the  fir  ft,  being  dif- 
tinguiflied  only  by  a rufty  fpot  on  the  breaft  ; 
and  the  fecond  is  only  the  female.  The  differ- 
ence of  appearance  is  very  flight,  if  we  eftimate 
the  influence  of  fo  diftant  a climate. 

* Fauna  Suecica. 


The  UNDULATED  FLYCATCHER. 

he  Gobe-Moucbe  de  l’ lie  de  France,  Buff. 

Mu/cicapa  Undulaia,  Gmel. 

‘Third  Species . 

We  have  in  our  cabinet  two  Flycatchers  fent 
from  the  Ifle  of  France  ; the  one  rather  black 
than  brown,  and  the  other  fimply  brown.  Both 
are  fmaller,  and  efpecially  fhorter,  than  the  Eu- 
ropean Flycatchers.  In  the  firft,  the  head  is 
blackifh-brown,  and  the  wings  rufty-brown  5 
the  reft  of  the  plumage  is  a mixture  of  whitifh 
and  of  a brown,  like  that  of  the  head  and  wings, 
difpofed  in  fmall  waves,  or  fmall  fpots,  without 
much  regularity.  — The  fecond  appears  to  be 
only  the  female  of  the  firft.  In  fatft,  the  differ- 
ences are  too  flight  to  conftitute  two  fpecies; 
for  the  fize,  the  figure,  the  colours,  and  alrnoft 
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the  fhades  are  fimilar.  The  Second  has  indeed 
moie  white,  mixed  with  rufty  on  the  bread  and 
belly ; the  brown-gray  on  the  head  and  body  is 
more  dilute  ; but  the  colours  of  the  female  afe 
lighter  in  all  the  fpecies  of  birds.  [AJ 

[A]  Specific  character  of  the  Mufcicapa  Undulata: « It  is 

« waved  with  whitifti  and  brown ; its  head  partly  blackifh  j its 
y wings  dufky  rufous,” 


The  SENEGAL  FLYCATCHER. 

Le  Gobe-Mouche  a Bandeau  Blanc  du  Senegal , BufF. 

Mujcicapa  Senegalenfis , Linn,  and  Gmel. 

Fourth  Species. 

Under  this  appellation  we  (hall  comprehend 
the  two  birds  figured  in  the  Planches  Enluminees , 
by  the  names  of  R ufous- hreajted  Flycatcher  of 
Senegal \ and  Black-brcafcd  Flycatcher  of  Senegal. 
Thefe  handfome  birds  may.be  deferibed  toge- 
ther ; they  are  of  the  fame  fize,  and  are  natives 
of  the  fame  climate;  and  the  diftribution  of  their 
colour  is  fimilar  in  both.  It  is  probable  that 
they  are  the  male  and  female  of  the  fame  fpecies. 
The  white  line  which  paffes  upon  the  eye,  and 
encircles  the  head  with  a fort  of  little  diadem,  is 
not  fo  entire  or  diftindt  in  any  other  of  the  ge- 
nus. The  lirffc  is  the  fmaller,  being  only  three 
inches  and  a half  long  ; a rufous  fpot  covers  the 
top  of  the  head,  which  is  Surrounded  by  the 

white 
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white  ring  : from  the  exterior  angle  of  the  eye 
an  oval  black  fpot  extends,  which  is  bounded 
above  by  the  ring,  and  ftretches  into  a,  point 
near  the  tip  of  the  bill  ; the  throat  is  white  ; a 
light  rufous  fpot  marks  the  bread:  ; the  back  is 
light-gray,  fpread  upon  white  ; the  tail  and 
the  wings  are  blackilh.  A white  line  extends 
obliquely  on  their  middle  eoverts,  and  the  fame 
coverts  are  edged  with  fcales  of  the  rufous 
colour  of  the  bread:.  A glofiy  tranfparency  is 
fpread  over  all  the  plumage  of  this  bird  ; Hill 
lighter  and  more  vivid  on  that  of  the  other, 
which  is  fimpler  in  its  colours,  confiding  of  a 
mixture  of  light  gray,  of  white,  and  of  black, 
and  is  not  inferior  in  point  of  beauty;  the  white 
bar  pa  fie  s upon  the  eyes  ; a horfe-fhoe  of  the 
fame  colour  rifes  pointed  under  the  bill,  and  is 
cut  fquare  on  the  bread,  which  is  didinguidred 
by  a black  belt  ; the  top  of  the  neck  is  black, 
which  mingling  with  the  white  of  the  back 
melts  into  gray  ; the  quills  are  black,  fringed 
with  white,  and  the  white  line  of  the  coverts 
opens  into  fcdcons  ; the  fhoulders  are  black  ; 
but  there  is  a little  fringed  white  interwoven 
with  all  this  black  ; and  through  all  the  white  of 
the  plumage  fmall  black  fhades  are  interfperfed, 
which  are  fo  light  and  tranfparent,  that  this’little 
bird  is  more  beautiful  than  many  which  are  deco- 
rated with  a profufion  of  rich  and  vivid  tints.  [A] 

[A]  Specific  character  of  the  Mufcicapa  Scncgcdmfis  “ It  is 

variegated ; its  eye-brows  are  white ; the  omcrmolt  tail-quills 
f‘  are  whitp  one  half  of  their  length.” 


The 
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The  BOURBON  FLYCATCHER. 

Le  Gobe-Motiche  Huppe  du  Senegal,  Buff’. 

Mufcicapa  Borbanica,  Gmel. 

Fifth  Species. 

We  fhall  confider  the  Crefted  Flycatcher  of 
the  ifland  of  Bourbon  as  only  a variety  of  the 
Crefted  Flycatcher  of  Senegal,  and  both  as 
forming  one  fpecies.  The  ifland  of  Bourbon, 
placed  in  the  midft  of  a vaft  ocean,  and  fituated 
between  the  tropics,  enjoys  an  uniform  tem- 
perature, which  requires  not  periodical  migra- 
tions, and  when  firft  vifited  by  the  European 
{hips  contained  no  land  bird.  Thofe  found  in 
jt  at  prefent  have  been  carried  thither  by  chance 
or  defign  ; nor  mull  it  be  regarded  as  the  native 
feat  of  original  fpecies*;  we  (hall  therefore  clafs 

* We  find  alfo  two  Flycatchers  of  the  iffe  of  Bourbon,  which 
we  fhall  barely  mention,  convinced  that  they  belong  to  fome  fpecies 
on  the  continent  of  Africa.  The  one  is  reprefented  in  the  Illumined 
Plates,  N°  572,  Fig.  3 ; it  is  fmall,  and  quite  black,  except  a little 
rufous  which  it  has  under  its  tail  5 and,  notwithftanding  the  differ- 
ence of  colour,  we  may  fuppofe  it  to  be  a variety  of  the  Cape 
Flycatchers,  which  we  have  already  referred  to  our  Collared  Black 
Flycatcher  : thefe  differences  of  plumage  being  apparently  no  other 
than  what  we  fee  it  undergo  itfelf,  and  which  the  influence  of  a 
hotter  climate  muff  fender  more  extenfive  and  rapid,  efpecially  as 
it  is  naturally  difpofed  to  change.  M.  Brifipn  indicates  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms  the  third  Flycatcher  of  the  ifie  of  Bourbon,  to  which 
he  fays  the  inhabitants  give  the  name  of  TeSleo “ Flycatcher, 
above  brown  ; the  edges  of  the  quills  tawny ; below  tawny  ; 
“ (male).  Dirty  white ; the  tail-quills  deep  brown  ; their  outer 
“ edges  light  brown  ; (female) 

the 
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the  bird  difcovered  on  the  ifiand  with  its  analo- 
gous one  of  the  continent.  In  fa<T,  the  differ- 
ences between  them  are  not  greater  than  thofe 
which  often  occur  among  individuals  of  this 
genus  ; their  figure,  their  bulk,  and  their  prin- 
cipal colours,  are  the  fame  ; in  both  the  head  is 
furni/hed  with  fmall  feathers,  half-raifed  into  a 
black  cred,  with  green  and  violet  reflections  ; 
this  black  defcends  in  the  Senegal  Flycatcher 
like  a fquare  fpot  upon  the  bread:,  and  the  fore- 
part of  the  neck.  In  that  of  Bourbon,  the  black 
covers  only  the  head,  with  the  eye,  and  alfo 
the  lower-mandible ; but,  in  other  fubjeCts,  it  is 
fpread  alfo  upon  the  top  of  the  neck.  In  both  the 
under-part  of  the  body  is  of  a fine  light  flate- 
gray,  and  the  upper-fide  bay,  which  is  more 
vivid  in  that  of  Bourbon,  and  deeper  and  chef- 
nut  in  that  of  Senegal  ; and  this  colour,  which 
extends  equally  over  the  whole  of  the  tail  and 
wings  of  the  laft,  is  interfered  by  a little  white 
in  the  other,  and  aflumes  a deeper  cad  on  the 
coverts,  which  are  alfo  fringed  with  three  lighter 
dreaks.  The  blackifh  colour  of  the  quills  has 
only  a light  rudy  border  on  the  outfide,  and 
whitilh  on  the  infide  of  the  webs.  The  greated 
difference  occurs  in  the  tail ; that  of  the  Bour- 
bon Flycatcher  is  fhort  and  fquare,  being  only 
two  inches  and  a half  long  ; the  tail  of  the  Sene- 
gal Flycatcher  is  more  than  four  inches,  and  is 
tapered  from  the  two  middle  quills,  which  .are 
the  longed,  to  the  outer  ones,  which  are  two 

inches 
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inches  fhorter.  This  difference  may  be  imputed 
to  the  elfeOt  of  age,  feafon,  or  of  fex  : at  any 
rate,  the  claffmg  of  them  together  will  excite 
a fuller  invedigaticvn,  and  an  attention  to  the 
points  of  difcri  mi  nation. 

' ; 


The  BROWN-THROATED  SENEGAL 
FLYCATCHER. 

Mufcicapa  M.elanoptera,  Gmel. 

The  Collared  Flycatcher , Lath. 

/ ' . 

Siscth  Species. 

This  Flycatcher  was  brought  from  Senegal 
by'Adanfon.  It  is  the  fame  with  what  Briffon 
deferibes  under  the  appellation  of  Collared  Sene- 
gal Flycatcher , which  is  improper,  fince  neither 
the  brown  fpot  on  the  throat,  nor  the  black  line 
that  bounds  it,  can  be  termed  a collar.  A 
brown  chefnut  fpot  rifes  with  a draight  tranf- 
verfe  margin  under  the  bill  and  the  eyes,  and 
fpreads  on  the  throat,  but  extends  not  to  the 
bread,  being  terminated  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
neck  with  a narrow  black  line,  which  is  very 
didindt,  as  the  bread,  with  the  red  of  the  lower- 
part  of  the  body,  is  white  ; the  upper  furfacc  is  . 
of  a fine  bluifh  gray;  the  tail  blackifh  ; the  out- 
ermod  quill  is  white  on  the  outiide  ; the  great 
coverts  of  the  wings  are  white  alfo,  the  lmall 
ones  blackifh  ; the  quills  are  deep  cinereous, 

fringed 
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fringed  with  white,  and  the  two  next  the  body 
are  white  through  their  outer  half  ; the  bill  is 
'broad  and  flat,  and  befet  with  bridles  at  the 
angles.  [A] 

* 

[A]  Specific  charafter  of  the  Collared  Flycatcher,  Mufcicapa 
Melanoptera,  Gmel. — “ Ic  is  cinereous}  below  white;  the  throat 
“ tawny-bay  ; a tranfverie  black  belt  below  ; the  bill,  wings,  and 
“ tail,  black.” 


The  AZURE  FLYCATCHER. 

Le  Petit  Azur,  Gobe-Mouche  Bleu  des  Philippines,  BufF. 

Mufcicapa  Cccrulca,  Gmel. 

Seventh  Species. 

A beautiful  azure  covers  the  back,  the  head, 
and  all  the  fore- part  of  the  body  of  this  pretty 
Flycatcher,  except’ a black  fpot  on  the  back  of 
the  head,  and  another  black  fpot  on  the  bread  j 
the  blue  extends  to  the  tail,  and  gradually  grows 
more  dilute  ; it  tinges  the  fmall  webs  of  the 
wing-quills,  of  which  the  red  are  blackiflr ; and 
it  alfo  gives  fliades  to  the  white  of  the  ventral 
feathers. 

This  bird  is  rather  fmaller,  taller,  and  flen- 
derer,  than  the  Spotted  Flycatcher  of  Europe. 
Total  length  five  inches  ; the  bill  feven  or  eight 
lines,  and  not  fcalloped  or  hooked  ; the  tail  two 
inches,  (lightly  tapered  j the  blue  has  a glofly 
ludre.  b * 
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The  WHISKERED  FLYCATCHER* 


Le  Bar  bichon  de  Cayenne , Buff. 
Ivlughcapa  Barbata,  Gmel. 


Eighth  Species. 

In  all  the  Flycatchers  the  bill  is  befet  with 
briftles  ; but,  in  the  prefent,  thefe  are  fo  long 
that  they  reach  to  the  tip,  which  is  the  reafon  of 
its  epithet  whi/kered.  It  is  near  live  inches 
long  ; its  bill  very  broad  at  the  bafe,  and  very 
flat  through  its  whole  length  ; the  upper  man- 
dible projedts  a little  beyond  the  lower,  all  the 
upper- fide  of  the  body  is  deep  olive-brown, 
except  the  top  of  the  head,  which  is  covered  by 
orange  feathers,  partly  concealed  by  the  other 
feathers  ; the  under-fide  of  the  body  is  greenifh- 
yellow,  which,  on  the  rump,  runs  into  a fine 

The  female  is  fomewhat  larger  than  the  male  ; 
all  the  upper-fide  of  its  body  is  blackifh-brown, 
mixed  with  a flight  tint  of  greenifh,  not  fo  con- 
fpicuous  as  in  the  male  ; the  yellow  of  the  top 
of  the  head  forms  only  an  oblong  fpot,  which 
is  partly  hid  by  the  feathers  of  the  general  colour  ; 
the  throat  and  the  top  of  the  neck  are  whitifh  j 
the  feathers  of  the  reft  of  the  neck,  of  the 
breaft,  and  of  the  under-furface  of  the  wings, 
have  their  middle  brown  and  the  reft  yellowifh  ; 
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the  belly  and  the  under- furfa'ce  of  the  tail  are 
entirely  of  a pale  yellow ; the  bill  is  not  fo 
broad  as  in  the  male,  and  has  only  a few  fhort 
briftlcs  on  each  fide. 

The  notes  of  the  Whifkered  Flycatcher  are 
not  fharp  ; it  whiftles  gently  the  found  pipi ; 
the  male  and  female  generally  keep  together. 
The  incautious  manner  in  which  the  Flycatchers 
place  their  neft  is  remarkable  in  this  fpecies ; it 
does  not  feek  the  leafy  boughs,  but  builds  on  the 
moft  naked  and  expofed  branches.  The  neft  is 
the  more  eafily  dete&ed,  as  it  is  exceedingly 
large,  being  twelve  inches  high,  and  more  than 
five  in  diameter,  and  entirely  compofed  of  mofs ; 
it  is  clofed  above,  and  has  a narrow  aperture  in 
the  fide,  three  inches  from  the  top.  We  owe 
our  information  to  M.  de  Manoncour.  [A] 

[A]  Specific  charafter  of  the  Whifkered  Flycatcher,  Mufcicapa 
Barbata,  Gmel  : — “ It  is  olive-brown,  below  greenifh-yellow* 
“ its  top  orange,  its  rump  yellow.” 


The  BROWN  FLYCATCHER. 

he  Gobe-Mouche  Bruit  de  Cayenne,  Buff. 

Mufcicapa  F uliginofa,  Gmel. 

Ninth  Species. 

The  Brown  Flycatcher  is  fcarcely  four  inches 
long ; the  feathers  of  its  head  and  back  are 
blackilh-brown,  edged  with  fulvous  brown  ; the 
8 fulvous 
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fulvous  is  deeper,  and  predominates  on  the  quills 
of  the  wing,  and  the  black  on  thofe  of  the  tail, 
which  have  a whitifh  fringe  ; all  the  under-fide 
of  the  body  is  whitifh,  except  a fulvous  tint 
on  the  bread  ; the  tail  is  fquare,  and  half  covered 
by  the  wings  ; the  bill  is  (harp,  with  fmall  brif- 
tles  at  its  root  ; — fuch  are  the  diftinguiftiing. fea- 
tures of  this  little  bird.  Its  fpecies  feems  how- 
ever to  admit  a variety,  if  the  differences  which 
we  perceived  in  another  fubjed  are  not  to  be  im- 
puted to  age  or  fex.  The  dufky  ground  of  the 
plumage,  in  this  laft  bird,  had  a yellowifh  tint 
under  the  belly,  and  an  olive-brown  on  the 
bread  ; the  head  and  back  had  a flight  cad  of  a 
deep  olive-green,  and  on  the  great  quills  of  the 
wings  were  fome  lighter  dreaks,  but  the  fmall 
coverts  were  dyed  with  a pale  light  rofe-yel- 
low.  [A] 

[A]  Specific  character  of  the  Brown  Flycatcher,  Mufcicapa 
Fuliginofuy  Gmel.:  — “It  is  dark  brown,  the  margin  of  its 
“ feathers  yellowilh-brown,  below  whitifh,  the  margin  of  its 
“ equal  tail-quills,  and  of  its  wing-quills,  whitifh.’' 
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The  RUFOUS  FLYCATCHER. 

Le  Gobe-Moucbc  Roux  a Roi trine  Orangee  de  Cayenne , Buff". 

Mufcicapa  Rifefcens , Gmel. 

Tenth  Species. 

The  Rufous  Flycatcher  is  found  in  Guiana 
in  the  fkirts  of  the  woods  and  the  mareins  of 
the  favannas  : it  is  eafily  diftinguilhed,  its  bread 
being  orange,  and  the  reft  of  its  body  rufous  : 
its  length  is  four  inches  nine  lines ; its  bill  is 
very  flat  and  broad  at  the  bafe ; the  head 
and  the  higber-part  of  the  neck  is  greenifh- 
brown ; the  back  is  rufous,  ftained  alfo  with 
greenifh-brown  ; the  tail  is  entirely  rufous  ; the 
black  of  the  wing-quills  does  not  appear  when 
they  are  doled  except  at  the  point,  their  fmall 
webs  being  rufous  : inftead  of  the  orange  fpot 
on  the  breaft,  white  or  whitifh  covers  the  under- 
part of  the  body.  There  is  only  one  fpecimea 
in  the  King’s  cabinet.  [A] 

[A]  Specific  character  of  the  Rufous  Flycatcher,  Mufcicapa 
Rufefcens,  Gmel.  : — “ It  is  of  a glofly  tawny,  below  white,  its 
wing-quills  black,  a brown  dafh  on  its  top.” 
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The  LEMON  FLYCATCHER  OF 
LOUISIANA,  Buff. 

Eleventh  Species . 

This  Flycatcher  may  be  compared  for  its  fize 
and  colour  to  the  Yellow  Wagtail.  Its  breaft  and 
belly  are  covered  with  a fine  lemon-colour,  which 
is  flill  brighter  on  the  forehead  and  the  cheeks  ; 
the  reft  of  the  head  and  neck  are  enveloped  with 
a fine  black,  which  extends  below  the  bill,  and 
forms  a round  horfe-fhoe  on  the  breaft  ; a 
greenifh-gray  covers,  on  the  back  and  fhoulders, 
the  cinereous  ground  of  the  plumage,  and  ap- 
pears in  lines  on  the  fmall  webs  of  the  great 
wing-quills.  The  vivacity  and  elegance  ot  its 
colours,  the  glofly  black  confpicuous  on  its  light 
yellow  ground,  the  uniform  tint  of  its  greenifii 
robe,  confpire  to  render  this  bird  one  of  the 
handfomeft  of  the  genus. 


The  RED-EYED  FLYCATCHER. 

Lg  Gobe  Mouche  Olive  de  la  Caroline  lit  dt  la  Jamaique,  Buff. 
Mit/cicapa  Olivacea,  Linn,  and  Gmel. 

Mufcicapa  JamaicenJls,  BriJT. 
tfhe  Olive-coloured  Flycatcher , Edw. 

: Twelfth  Species. 

This  confifts  of  twoJdnds  of  varieties ; the 
one  delcribed  by  Edwards,  the  other  by  Catelby. 

The 
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The  firft  is  of  the  fame  bulk  and  proportions  as 
thofe  of  the  European  Flycatchers.  The  upper- 
part  of  the  head  and  body  is  olive-brown  ; a 
white  fillet  rifes  above  the  eyes ; the  ground- 
colour of  the  quills  is  afh-brown,  and  they  are 
fringed  with  olive  for  a confiderable  part  of 
their  length. — The  fecond  kind  is  defcribed  by 
Catefby  under  the  name  of  the  Red-eyed  Fly- 
catcher ; its  colours  are  darker  than  thofe 
of  the  former.  It  breeds  in  Carolina,  and  re- 
moves to  Jamaica  in  winter ; but  Sir  Hans 
Sloane  makes  no  mention  of  it.  Brown  how- 
ever reckons  it  one  of  the  migratory  Jamaica 
birds.  It  has  not  a great  extent  of  notes,  he 
tells  us,  but  its  tones  are  full  and  mellow. 
— This  property  muft  be  peculiar  to  it,  for 
all  the  other  Flycatchers  utter  fhrill  broken 
founds.  [AJ 

[A]  Specific  character  of  the  Red-eyed  Flycatcher,  Mufcicapa 
Olivacea , Linn.  : — “It  is  olive,  below  whiter,  its  eye-brows 
“ white,  its  eyes  red.”  In  Jamaica  it  is  called,  on  account  of  its 
note.  Whip  Tom  Kelly.  It  makes  a pendulous  nelt,  formed  with 
wool  and  cotton,  lined  with  hair  and  withered  grafs,  and  bound 
together  by  a thready  mofs.  It  lays  five  eggs,  white,  and  thinly 
ftrewed  with  rufous  Ipots. 
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The  MARTINICO  FLYCATCHER. 

4 • V 

he  Gcbe-Mottchc  Huppe  de  la  Martinique , BufF. 

Mufcicapa  Martini  ca,  Linn,  and  Gmel. 

Mufcicapa  Martinicana  Crijiata,  BrifT. 

'Thirteenth  Species. 

A fine  brown,  which  is  deeper  on  the  tail, 
covers  all  the  upper-part  of  the  body  of  this 
bird  as  far  as  the  head,  whofe  fmall  feathers, 
tinged  with  fome  ftreaks  of  a more  vivid  rufous- 
brown,  are  half  ere£t,  forming  a tuft  on  the 
crown  : under  the  bill  is  a little  white,  which 
foon  gives  place  to  a light  flate-gray,  that  covers 
the  fore-part  of  the  neck,  the  breaft,  and  the 
flomach  ; the  fame  white  appears  again  on  the 
belly.  The  quills  of  the  wings  are  blackifh- 
brown,  fringed  with  white  ; their  coverts,  which 
are  fringed  with  the  fame,  enter  by  degrees  into 
the  rufous  tint  of  the  fhoulders  ; the  tail  is 
fomewhat  tapered,  its  third-part  hid  by  the 
wings,  and  is  two  inches  long.  The  bird  is  five 
inches  and  a half.  [A] 

[ A]  Specific  chandler  of  the  Mufcicapa  Martinica  : — " Its 
“ head  is  crefted,  its  body  brown,  below  cinereous,  the  exterior 
“ margin  of  its  wing-quills  whitilh.” 
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The  BLACK-CAP  FLYCATCHER. 

Le  Gobe-Mouche  Noiratre  de  la  Caroline , Buff. 

Mufcicapa  Fitfca,  Gmel. 

Mufcicapa  Carolinenjis  Fufca,  Briff. 

5 "be  Black-beaded  Flycatcher,  Penn. 

Fourteenth  Species. 

This  bird  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  Nightin- 
gale ; its  plumage,  from  the  head  to  the  tail,  is 
of  an  uniform  dull  brown  ; its  bread:  and  belly 
are  white,  with  a fhade  of  yellowifh-green  ; its 
thighs  and  legs  are  black ; the  head  of  the  male 
is  of  a deeper  black  than  that  of  the  female,  and 
this  is  the  only  difference  between  them.  They 

breed  in  Carolina  according  to  Catefby,  and 

* 

migrate  from  thence  on  the  approach  of  win- 
ter. [A] 

[A]  Specific  chara&er  of  the  Mufcicapa  Fu/ca:  — “ It  is 
“ brown,  below  ochry-white ; its  bill,  its  top,  and  its  legs 
“ black.” 


The  BLACK  and  WHITE  FLYCATCHER. 

Le  Gillit,  ou  Gobe-Mouce  Pie  dc  Cayenne , ErifT. 

Mufcicapa  Bi color,  Gmel. 

Fifteenth  Species. 

This  bird,  which  is  called  Gillit  in  its  native 
country  Guiana,  is  of  an  uniform  white  on  the 

f f 3 head, 
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head,  the  throat,  and  all  the  under-part  of  the 
body.  The  rump,  the  tail,  and  the  wings,  are 
black,  and  the  fmall  quills  of  thefe  edged 
with  white.  A black  fpot  rifes  behind  the 
head,  and  ftretches  to  the  neck,  where  it  is 
bounded  by  a white  cap,  which  makes  a circle 
on  the  back. — The  length  is  four  inches  and  a 
half,  and  the  plumage  of  the  female  is  entirely  of 
a light  uniform  gray.  It  is  found  in  the  over- 
flowed favanrias. 

The  White  Bellied  Flycatcher  of  Cayenne , 
N°  $66.  fig.  3.  FI.  Enl.  hardly  differs  at  all 
from  the  Gillit,  and  we  fhall  not  feparate 
them. 

We  fhall  alfo  clafs  with  it  the  White  and 
Black  Flycatcher  of  Edwards,  from  Surinam, 
of  which  the  colours  are  the  fame,  except 
the  brown  on  the  wings,  and  black  on  the 
crown  of  the  head,  differences  which  are  not 
• 


The  CINEREOUS  FLYCATCHER. 


Le  Gobe-Moucke  Brunde  la  Caroline,  Buff. 
Viufcicapa  Virens,  Linn,  and  Gmel. 
Mnfcicapa  Carolincnfts  Cinera,  Briff. 


Sixteenth  Species . * 

This  is  called  by  Catefby,  The  Little  Brown 
Flycatcher . Its  figure  and  fize  are  the  fame  as 

thofc 
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thofe  of  his  Olive  Flycatcher  with  red  eyes  and 
legs,  and  we  fhould  have  ranged  them  together, 
had  not  that  accurate  obferver  diftinguifhed  them. 
A dull  brown  tint,  which  covers  uniformly  all 
the  upper-part,  is  interfered  by  the  rufty-brown 
of  the  feathers  of  the  wings  and  tail  ; the  under- 
part of  the  body  is  dirty  white,  with  a fhade  of 
yellow  ; the  thighs  and  legs  are  black ; the  bill  is 
flat,  broad,  and  a little  hooked  at  the  point,  and 
eight  lines  in  length  ; the  tail  is  two  inches  j 
the  whole  length  of  the  bird  five  inches  eight 
lines  ; it  weighs  only  three  gros. — This  is  all 
that  Catefby  informs  us ; and  from  him  the 
reft  have  borrowed  their  defcriptions.  [A] 

[A]  Specific  chara&er  of  the  Mu/cicapa  Virens:  — “ It  is 
««  greenilh-brown,  below  yellow,  its  eye-brows  white.” 


The  ACTIVE  FLYCATCHER. 

Le  Gobe-Moucbe  de  Cayenne , Buff. 

Mu/cicapa  Agilis,  Gmel. 

Seventeenth  Species . 

This  Flycatcher  is  not  larger  than  the  Yellow 
Wren  of  Europe  ; its  plumage  is  almoft  the 
fame,  being  cinereous  and  dirty  white  in  both, 
only  this  little  bird  has  a greater  mixture  of 
greenilh.  The  flatnefs  of  its  bill . indicates 
its  relation  to  the  Flycatchers.  Our  Wrens 
however  have  the  fame  inftindts,  and  feed  upon 

F F 4 the 
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the  various  forts  of  flies  : in  fummer,  they  con- 
tinually circle  in  fearch  of  the  winged  infeds ; 
and  in  winter  they  attack  their  chryfalids  and 
pierce  the  horny  fhell. 

The  total  length  four  inches  and  a half;  the 
bill  feven  lines ; the  tail  twenty  lines,  and  pro- 
jects fifteen  lines  beyond  the  wings.  [A] 

[A]  Specific  character  of  the  Mu/dcap a Agilis  ■ — “ It  is  olive- 
“ brown,  below  partly  whitilh ; the  quills  of  its  wing's  and  tail 
,f  black,  and  olive-browpi  at  their  margin.” 


The  STREAKED  FLYCATCHER. 

Le  Gobe  Mouche  Machete  de  Cayenne , Buff. 

Mufcicapa  Variegata , Gmel. 

Eighteenth  Species. 

This  Streaked  Flycatcher  is  nearly  of  the 
fame  fize  as  the  Adive  Flycatcher,  which  is  alfo 
a native  ot  Cayenne.  Dirty  white,  with  a call 
of  greenifh  on  the  wing,  and  fome  diftinder 
fpots  of  yellowifh  white,  with  afh-brown  on  the 
head  and  neck,  and  blackifh  cinereous  on  the 
wings,  form  the  confuted  mottled  plumage  of 
this  bird.  It  has  a finall  beard  of  whitifh  bridled 
feathers  under  the  bill,  and  a half  crell  of  afh- 
■colourcd  feathers  mixed  with  yellow  filaments 
on  the  crown  of  the  head.  The  bill  is  of  the 
lame  fize  as  that  of  the  preceding,  and  the  tail 
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is  of  the  fame  length,  but  differs  in  its  colours. 
The  Active  Flycatcher  appears  alfo  more  nicely 
formed,  and  more  lively  in  its  motions  than  the 
Streaked  ; at  leaf  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
the  (luffed  fpecimens. 


The  LITTLE  BLACK.  AURORA  FLY- 
CATCHER OF  AMERICA. 

Mufcicapa-Ruticilla,  Linn,  and  Gmel. 

Mufcicapa  Americana , BriiT. 

T he  Black-headed  Warbler , Lath,  and  Penn, 

' The  Small  American  Redjlart,  Edwl 

The  Small  Black  and  Orange-coloured  Bird , Ray. 


Nineteenth  Species. 

We  thus  mark  the  two  confpicuous  colours 
of  the  plumage  of  this  bird,  to  which  naturalifts 
have  hitherto  given  only  the  vague  appellation 
of  American  Flycatcher.  It  is  hardly  lb  large  as 
the  Yellow  Wren.  A bright  black  is  fpread  over 
the  head,  the  throat,  the  back,  and  the  coverts  ; 
a beautiful  yellow  aurora  is  pencilled  on  the 
white  gray  of  the  ftomach,  and  deepens  under 
the  wings  ; it  alfo  appears  in  (freaks  between 
the  quills  of  the  wings,  and  covers  two-thirds 
of  thofe  of  the  tail,  both  which  are  tipped  with 
black,  or  blackifh. — Such  are  the  colours  of  the 
male.  In  the  female  the  black  is  dilute  blackifh; 
and  the  orange  and  blufh-colour  yellow.  Ed- 
wards gives  figures  of  both  male  and  female. 

Catefby 
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Catefby  reprefents  the  bird  alfo  under  the  name 
of  Small  American  Red-Start ; but  it  is  rather  of 
a larger  fize,  which  would  make  us  prefume  that 
it  is  a variety.  [A] 

[A]  Specific  character  of  the  Mufcicapa-Ruticilla : — “ It  is 
“ black ; its  bread,  a fpot  on  its  wings,  and  at  the  bafe  of  the  tail- 
“ quills,  yellow.” 

'in  »w»i  ■ l 

The  ■ ROUND-CRESTED  FLYCATCHER. 

Le  Rubin , ou  Gole-Moucbe  Rouge  Iluppe  de  la  Riviere 
des  Amazones,  Buff. 

Mufcicapa  Coronata,  Gmel. 

! Twentieth  Species. 

Of  all  the  numerous  family  of  Flycatchers 
this  , is  the  mod  brilliant.  Its  {lender  delicate 
fhape  fuits  the  ludre  of  its  garb  : a cred,  con- 
fiding of  fmall  divided  feathers  of  fine  crimfon, 
projects  in  rays  on  its  head  ; the  fame  colour 
appears  under  its  bill,  covers  its  throat,  bread, 
belly,  and  reaches  the  coverts  of  its  tail ; an 
afh-brown,  interfered  by  fome  whitifh  waves 
on  the  edge  of  the  coverts,  and  even  of  the 
quills,  covers  all  the  upper-part  of  the  body 
and  wings  ; the  bill  is  very  flat,  and  feven  lines 
long  ; the  tail  two  inches,  and  exceeds  the  wings 
by  ten  lines  ; the  whole  length  of  the  bird  is  live 
inches  and  a half.  Commerfon  calls  it  Cardinal 
Titmoufe , though  it  is  neither  a Cardinal  nor  a 

Titmoufe. 
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Titmoufe*.  It  would  be  one  of  the  liandfomeft 
birds  for  the  cage  ; but  the  nature  of  its  food 
feeriis  to  place  it  beyond  the  dominion  of  man, 
and  to  enlure  it  liberty  or  death.  [A] 

* We  found  the  figure  of  thefe  birds  amoag  the  drawings 
brought  by  Commerfon  from  the  country  of  the  Amazons.  In 
Spanilh  it  is  called  Putillas,  as  appears  from  a note  at  the  bottom 
of  the  figure.  The  female,  which  is  reprefented  with  the  male,  has 
no  creft  ; all  the  beautiful  tints  of  its  plumage  are  fainter. 

[A]  Specific  character  of  the  Mufcicapa  Coronata:  — “ It  Is 
**  brown ; the  creft  on  its  head  roundilh ; its  temples,  and  the 
“ under-fide  of  its  body,  red.” 


The  RUFOUS  FLYCATCHER. 


Le  Gole-Mouche  de  Cayenne , Buff. 
Mufcicapa  Rufefcens,  Gmel. 


The  Twenty -JirJl  Species . 

This  Flycatcher,  which  is  five  inches  and  a half 
long,  is  nearly  of  the  fize  of  the  Nightingale ; 
all  the  upper-part  of  its  body  is  of  a fine  light 
rufous,  with  a flame  caft,  which  extends  over 
the  fmall  quills  of  the  wings,  and  thefe  covering 
the  great  quills  when  the  wings  are  clofed,  have 
only  a fmall  black  triangle  formed  by  their  ex- 
tremities ; a brown  fpot  covers  the  crown  of  the 
head  ; all  the  anterior  and  the  upper-parts  of  the 
body,  are  tipt  with  fome  flight  fhades  of  rufous ; 
the  tail  is  fquare  and  fpread  ; the  bill  is  broad’ 
fhort,  and  flrong,  and  its  point  refitted,  and* 

partaking 
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partaking  therefore  both  of  the  Flycatchers  and 
of  the  Tyrants.  We  are  uncertain  whether  to 
refer  it  to  BrifTon’s  Rufous  Flycatcher  of  Ca- 
yenne.— It  is  a difcouraging  circumftance  that 
nomenclators  have  fo  often  claffed  diftinct  ob- 
jects by  the  fame  name  : however,  the  Rufous 
Flycatcher  of  Cayenne , is,  according  to  Briffon, 
eight  inches  long,  and  ours  is  only  five  ; and 
the  difference  in  regard  to  colour  will  appear 
from  comparing  his  defcription  with  what  we 
have  given  *.  But  there  is  no  effential  diftinc- 
tion  between  them,  except  in  regard  to  fize  ; 
and  that  difference  cannot  be  imputed  to  age,  for 
if  the  fmaller  were  fuppoled  to  be  the  younger, 
the  orange  fpot  on  the  breafl  would  be  lefs  vivid 
than  in  the  adult.  [A] 

* “ Above,  tawny  rufous ; below,  dilute  rufous ; its  head,  throat, 
and  neck,  deep  cinereous ; the  feathers  on  its  throat,  and  its  lower- 
neck,  edged  with  whitiih  ; its  bread,  rump,  and  tail-quills,  bright 
rufous.”  Brisson. 

[A]  Specific  char  after  of  the  Mu/cicapa  Rufefcens : — “ It  is  of 
><  a gloffy  tawnv  ; below  white  ; its  tail-quills  black ; a brown 
“ dalh  on  its  top.” 


The  YELLOW-BELLIED  FLYCATCHER. 

Le  Gobe-Mouche  a Ventre  Jaune,  Buff. 

Mufcicapa  Caycnenjisy  Linn.  Gmel.  and  Briff. 


Twenty  fecond  Species. 

This  beautiful  Flycatcher  inhabits  the  conti- 
nent of  America,  and  the  adjacent  iflands.  The 

one 
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one  figured  in  the  Planches  Enluminees  was 
brought  from  Cayenne  ; we  have  received 
another  from  St.  Domingo,  under  the  name  of 
Crefied  Flycatcher  of  St.  Domingo.  We  are  of 
opinion  that  thefe  differ  only  by  their  fex  : 
that  of  St.  Domingo  feems  to  be  the  male  ; for 
the  golden  yellow  of  its  crown  is  more  vivid 
and  more  fpread  than  in  the  other,  where  the 
lighter  tint  fcarce  appears  through  the  blackifh 
feathers  which  cover  that  part  of  the  head.  In 
other  refpefts  the  two  birds  are  fimilar.  They 
are  rather  fmaller  than  the  Nightingale,  being 
five  inches  and  eight  lines  long  ; the  bill  is 
eight  lines,  and  fcarcely  curved  at  the  tip,  and 
the  wings  reach  not  to  the  middle  j the  orange 
fpot  on  the  head  is  edged  with  a blackifh  afh- 
colour,  a white  bar  erodes  the  face  over  the  eyes, 
below  which  a fpot  of  the  fame  colour  appears 
that  lpreads,  and  is  lod;  in  the  nifty  brown  of 
the  back  ; this  rufty-brown  covers  the  wings 
and  the  tail,  and  becomes  rather  more  dilute  on 
the  edge  of  the  fmall  webs  of  the  quills  ; a fine 
orange-yellow  covers  the  bread;  and  the  belly, 
which  vivid  colour  diftinguidies  this  bird  from 
all  the  other  Flycatchers.  Though  the  golden 
yellow  feathers  of  the  crown  can  be  erected  at 
pleafure,  as  in  the  fmall  European  Wrens,  yet, 
fines  they  are  ufually  reclined,  the  bird  is  not 
properly  a Crefed  Flycatcher.  [A] 

[A]  Specific  character  of  the  Mufcicapa  CajcncnJts : — “ It  is 

“ br0lVn  5 below  yellow ; its  eyebrows  white ; its  top  fomewhat 
5'  prange.’ ’ 
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The  KING  OF  THE  FLYCATCHERS. 


Le  Roi  des  Gobe-Moucbes,  Buff. 


Twenty- third  Species . 

This  has  been  named  The  King  of  the  Fly- 
catchers,, on  account  of  a beautiful  crown  placed 
tranfverfely  on  its  head ; whereas  in  all  other 
birds  the  crefts  lie  longitudinally.  It  confids  of 
four  or  five  rows  of  fmall  round  feathers,  fpread 
like  a fan,  ten  lines  broad,  all  of  a bright  bay  co- 
lour, and  terminated  with  a little  black  fpangle  ; 
fo  that  it  might  be  taken  for  a peacock’s  tail  in 
miniature. 

This  bird  is  alfo  remarkably  fhaped,  and  feems 
to  combine  the  features  of  the  Flycatchers,  of  the 
Moucherolles , and  of  the  Tyrants.  It  is  fcarcely 
larger  than  the  European  Flycatcher,  and  has  a 
difproportioned  bill,  which  is  ten  lines  in  length, 
and  very  broad  and  fiat,  befet  with  bridles  that 
reach  almod  to  its  tip,  which  is  hooked.  The 
tarfus  is  fhort ; the  toes  flender ; the  wing  is  not 
more  than  three  inches,  nor  the  tail  more  than 
two.  It  has  a fmall  white  eye-brow  ; its  throat 
is  yellow  ; a blackifh  collar  encircles  its  neck, 
and  joins  that  tinge  which  covers  the  back,  and 
changes' on  the  wing  into  a deep  fulvous  brown. 
The  quills  of  the  tail  are  light  bay  ; and  the -fame 
colour,  though  more  dilute,  dains  the  rump  and 
the  belly ; the  whitifh  colour  of  the  domach  is 
. a eroded 
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crofted  by  Email  blackifh  waves. — This  bird  is 
very  rare  ; only  one  fpecimen  has  been  brought 
from  Cayenne,  where  even  it  feldom  appears. 


The  DWARFISH  FLYCATCHERS. 


Les  Gobe-Moucherons,  BufF. 

''Twenty-fourth  and  Twenty-fifth  Species . 

Nature  has  proportioned  thefe  birds  to  their 
feeble  prey ; a large  American  beetle  might  be 
a match  for  them. — We  have  fpecimens  of  them 
in  the  King’s  cabinet,  and  a fhort  defcription  will 
fuffice. 

The  firffc  * is  the  fmalleft  of  the  Flycatchers ; 
it  is  lefs  than  the  fmalleft  of  our  Wrens,  and  in  its 
figure,  and  even  in  its  colours,  it  is  nearly  the  fame. 
Its  plumage  is  olive,  without  any  yellow  on  the 
head,  but  a few  light  fhades  of  greenifh  appear 
on  the  lower-part  of  its  back  and  on  its  belly ; 
and  Email  lines  of  yellowifh  white  are  traced  on 
the  blackifh  quills,  and  on  the  coverts  of  the 

wings. — It  is  found  in  the  warm  parts  of  Ame- 
rica. 

The  fecond  f is  ftill  fmaller  than  the  firft  ; all 
the  under-part  of  its  body  is  light  yellow,  verg- 

* T/1S  13  the  Mtifcicapa  Pygmaa  of  Gmelin,  and  the  Dwarf 
Flycatcher  of  Latham.  J 

f This  is  the  Mufdcaga  Mi  nut  a of  Gmelin,  and  tl*  Petty  Fly- 
catcher of  Latham.  J 
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ing  on  ftraw  colour  ; it  is  hardly  three  inches 
long  ; its  head,  and  the  beginning  of  the  neck, 
are  partly  yellow,  partly  black,  each  yellow  fea- 
ther having  in  its  middle  a black  {freak,  which 
{hews  the  two  colours  difpofed  in  long  and  alter- 
nate fpots  ; the  feathers  of  the  back,  the  wings, 
and  their  coverts,  are  black  cinereous,  and  edged 
with  green ifh  ; the  tail  is  very  fhort,  the  wing 
ftiil  fhorter ; the  bill  is  {lender,  and  lengthened, 
which  gives  this  little  Flycatcher  a peculiar  ap- 
pearance. 


T he; ufe ful  deftination  of  the  Flycatchers  will 
•occur  to  the  raoft  fuperficiaf  obierver.  The 
infect  tribes  elude  the  interference  of  man  ; and 
though  defpicable  as  individuals,  they  often  be- 
come formidable  by  their  numbers.  Inftances 
are  recorded  of  their  multiplying  to  fuch  an 
amazing  degree  as  to  darken  the  air  ; of  their 
devouring  the  whole  vegetable  productions  ; and 
of  their  carrying  in  their  train  the  accumulated 
ills  of  famine  and  peftilence.  Happily  for  man- 
kind  fuch  calamities  are  rare,  and  Nature  has 
wifely  provided  the  proper  remedies.  Mod 
birds' fearch  for  infeas’  eggs;  many  feed  on 
their  groveling  larva  ; fome  live  upon  then 
cruftaceous  cryfalids ; and  the  Flycatchers  faze 
them  after  they  el'cape  from  .pnlon,  exulting 
on  their  wings.  Hence  in  autumn,  when  thelc 

birds  migrate  into  other  climates,  the  fwarms  of 

gnats, 
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gnats,  flies,  and  beetles,  are  in  our  latitudes 
more  than  ufually  numerous.  But  in  the  tropi- 
cal countries,  where  heat  and  moifture  confpire 
to  ripen  the  exuberance  of  infect  life,  the  Fly- 
catchers are  more  effential.  All  Nature  is  ba- 
lanced, and  the  circle  of  generation  and  deftruc- 
tion  is  perpetual ! The  philofopher  contemplates 
with  tender  melancholy  this  cruel  fyftem  of  war ; 
he  ftrives  in  vain  to  reconcile  it  with  his  ideas 
of  benevolence  of  intention  i but  he  is  forcibly 
ftruck  with  the  nice  adjuftment  of  the  various 
parts,  their  mutual  connexion  and  fubordina- 
ticm,  and  the  unity  of  plan  which  pervades  the 
whole. 
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The  MOUCHEROLLES. 

~ r t $ m.  » , 

\X7E  fhall  term  thofe  Moucherolles  which  are 
larger  than  the  common  Flycatchers,  but 
fmaller  than  the  Tyrants  ; and  to  avoid  confu- 
fion,  we  fhall  range  them  in  two  divifions,  cor- 
refponding  to  their  fize.  As  the  Moucherolles 
are  intermediate  between  the  Flycatchers  and 
the  Tyrants,  they  participate  of  the  nature  of 
both. 

They  are  found  in  both  continents ; but  they 
are  different  fpecies  which  occur  in  each.  The 
ocean  that  intervenes  between  the  tropics  is  the 
great  barrier,  .which  none  but  the  palmipede 
birds,  from  their  facility  in  refling  on  the  water, 
can  pafs. 

In  the  hot  climates  Nature  fports  in  the  luxu- 
riance of  her  productions.  Many  fpecies  of 
birds,  fuch  as  the  Widow-birds,  the  Mouche- 
rolles, and  the  Bee-eaters,  which  inhabit  thofe 
fultry  regions,  are  furnifhed  with  tails  of  un- 
common length  : this  character  diflinguifhes  the 
Moucherolles  from  the  Flycatchers,  from  which 
they  differ  alfo  in  having  their  bill  fomewhat 
flronger,  and  more  hooked  at  the  tip. 


The 
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The  S A V A N A> 

he  Savana,  Buff. 

Mufcicapa-L yr annus , Linn,  and  Gmel. 

The  Fork-tail  Flycatcher , Penn,  and  Lathi 

Firjl  Species. 

This  Moucherolle  is  nearly  as  large  as  the 
Tyrants,  and  is  figured  in  the  Planche  Enluj&r 
nees,  under  the  appellation  of  Forked-tail  Tyrant 
of  Cayenne ; it  is  diftinguifhed  however  by  its  bill, 
which  is  more  {lender  and  not  fo  much  hooked  as 
in  the  Tyrants.  It  is  called  the  Widow  at 
Cayenne ; but  this  name  is  appropriated  to 
another  kind  of  birds,  which  it  refembles  in 
nothing  except  the  length  of  its  tail.  It  con- 
ftantly  haunts  the  flooded  favannas,  and  for  that 
reafon  we  have  termed  it  the  Savana.  It  is  ob- 
ferved  to  perch  upon  the  adjacent  trees,  and  to 
alight  every  minute  upon  the  clods  or  grafly 
tufts  which  rife  above  the  furface  of  the  water, 
jerking  its  tail  like  the  Wagtails.  It  is  as  large 
as  the  Crefted  Lark ; the  quills  of  its  tail  are 
black,  the  two  outermoft  nine  inches  long,  and 
forked,  the  two  following  only  three  inches,  and 
a half,  and  the  reft  gradually  {hotter,  fo  that 
the  two  mid-ones  are  only  an  inch  and  thus, 
though  the  bird  is  fourteen  inches  long,  mea- 
furing  from  the  point  of  the  bill  to  the  end  of 
the  tail,  the  diftance  between  its  bill  and  its  nails 
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is  only  fix  inches.  On  the  crown  of  its  head 
is  a yellow  fpot,  which  is  however  wanting  in 
many  fubje&s,  thefe  being  probably  females. 
A fhort  blackifh  fquare  hood  covers  the  back  of 
its  head  ; beyond  that,  the  plumage  is  white, 
which  colour  advances  under  the  bill,  and  fpreads 
over  all  the  anterior  and  under-part  of  the  body ; 
the  back  is  greenifh-gray,  and  the  wing  brown. 
— This  bird  is  found  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
De  la  Plata,  and  in  the  woods  of  Montevideo , 
from  whence  it  was  brought  by  Commerfon.  [A] 

[A]  Specific  character  of  the  Mufcicapa-Tyrannus : — “ Its 

tail  is  very  long  and  forked,  its  body  black,  below  white.”  It 
is  found  as  far  north  as  Canada. 


The  CRESTED  MOUCHEROLLE, 
with  Steel-coloured  Head, 

MuJcicapa-Paradi/i , Linn,  and  Gmel. 

7' he  Pied  Bird  of  Paradife,  Edw. 

‘the  Paradife  Flycatcher , Lath. 

Second  Species . 

This  bird  is  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Senegal,  and  Madagafcar.  Briffon  deferibes  it 
in  three  different  places  of  his  ornithology,  by 
the  names  of  the  Crejled  Flycatcher  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  *,  the  White  Flycatcher  of  the  Cape 

* “ Crefied  Flycatcher: — "Above  dilute  fcarlet.  below  white  ; 
*•  the  breaft  cinereous  white  ; the  head  and  the  upper-part  of  the 
**  neck  greemlh-black;  the  tail-quill*  dilute  purple. ’** 
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vf  Good  Hope  *,  and  the  Crejled  Flycatcher  of 
Brazil f.  Thefe  three  are  really  the  fame,  the 
lirft  and  third  being  males,  and  the  fecond,  which 
is  rather  larger,  a female  ; a property  which, 
though  principally  confined  to  the  birds  of  prey, 
obtains  alfo  in  the  Flycatcher,  the  Moucherolles, 
and  the  Tyrants. 

The  male  is  feven  inches  long,  the  female 
eight  inches  and  one-fourth  ; this  excefs  being 
almoft  entirely  in  the  tail;  but  its  body  is  alfo 
fomewhat  thicker,  and  of  the  fize  of  a common 
Lark  : in  both,  the  head  and  the  top  of  the 
neck  are  covered,  as  far  as  the  circular  divifion 
in  the  middle,  with  black,  fhining  with  a green 
or  bluifti  glofs,  whofe  luftre  is  like  that  of  burn- 
ished heel : its  head  is  decorated  with  a beautiful 
creft,  which  falls  loofely  back ; its  eyes  are 
flame-coloured ; its  bill  is  ten  lines  in  length,  a 
little  arched  near  the  tip,  reddilh,  and  befet 
with  pretty  long  briftles.  All  the  reft  of  the 
body  of  the  female  is  white,  except  the  great 
quills,  through  which  the  black  appears  at  the 
tips  of  the  wings  when  clofed ; there  are  two 
rows  of  black  ftreaks  on  the  fmall  quill-feathers 
and  in  the  great  coverts;  and  the  Ihafts  of  the 
tail-quills  are  uniformly  black  throughout. 
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• White  Crefted  Flycatcher The  head  and  upper-partof 
the  neck  grcenilh-black  j the  tail- quills  white,  their  outer  edecs 
and  lhafts  black.”  . ° 

f Crefted  Flycatcher  Above  dilute  fcarlet ; below  white  • 
the  head  greemlh-black  ; the  fuperior  coverts  of  the  wings  gold* 
coloured,  the  tail-quiUs  dilute  fcarlet.” 
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In  the  male,  the  breaft,  below  the  black  hood, 
is  bluiih-gray,  and  the  ftomach  and  all  the 
under-part  of  the  body  white  : a bright  bay 
robe  covers  all  the  upper-part  to  the  end  of  the 
tail,  which  is  oval  fhaped  and  regularly  tapered, 
the  two  middle  quills  being  the  largeft,  and  the 
others  fhortening  two  or  three  lines  each : the 
fame  is  the  cafe  in  the  female. 

According  to  Adanfon  *,  this  Moucherolle 
lodges  among  the  mangrove-trees,  which  grow  in 
the  folitary  and  unfrequented  fpots  along  the 
banks  of  the  Niger  and  of  the  Gambra.  Seba 
places  it  in  Brazil,  and  ranges  it  with  the  birds 
of  Paradife,  applying  the  Brazilian  appellation 
Acamacu  f ; but  little  can  be  relied  upon  the 
accuracy  of  that  colledlor  of  Natural  Hiftory, 
who  fooften  bellows  names  without  dilcernment. 
It  is  very  unlikely  that  this  bird  could  be  found 
both  in  Africa  and  Brazil ; yet  Briffon  founds  his 
claffification  upon  the  authority  of  Seba,  at  the 
fame  time  that  he  exprefles  a fufpicion,  that  Seba 
was  miftaken.  Klein  fuppofes  it  to  be  a Crefted 
Phrujh  J,  and  Moehring  a Jackdaw  |] ; — a ftrik- 
ing  inftance  of  the  confufion  bred  by  a rage  for 
nomenclature.  But  we  have  Hill  another  : Lin- 
naeus imagines  it  to  be  a Raven;  but  as  it  has  a 
long  tail,  he  calls  it  the  Paradife  Raven  §.  [A] 

* Supplement  de  PEncyclopedie,  tome  i. 

f Brafilian  Paradife-bird,  or  Creited  Cuiriri  Acamacu. 

X T urdus  Criitatus.  H Monedula.  § Corvus  Paradili. 

[A]  Specific  charaAer  of  the  Mtfcicapa  Paradifi : — “ Its 
««  head  creited  and  black;  its  body  white;  its  tail wedge-fhaped  { 
f<  its  intermediate  tail-quills  longeft.” 
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The  VIRGINIAN  MOUCHEROLLE. 

Mu/cicapfl  Carolincnjls,  Linn,  and  Gmcl. 
tFbe  Cat  Flycatcher,  Penn,  and  Lath. 

Third  Species . 

Catelby  calls  this  the  Cat-bird , becaufe  its  cry 
refembles  the  mewing  of  a cat.  It  paffes  the 
fummer  in  Virginia,  where  it  feeds  upon  infeds; 
it  does  not  perch  on  large  trees,  and  frequents 
only  the  fhrubs  and  bufhes.  It  is  a little  larger } 
he  tells  us,  than  a Lark,  Its  fize  is  therefore 
nearly  the  fame  as  that  of  the  Little  Tyrant ; 
but  the  ftraightnefs  of  its  bill  diftinguilhes  it 
from  the  Tyrants.  The  plumage  is  dark,  being 
farioufly  mixed  with  black  and  brown  : the 
upper-fide  of  its  head  is  black,  and  the  upper- fide 
ofitsbody,  of  its  wings, and  of  its  tail,  deep  brown  j 
an  even  blackifh  on  the  tail ; its  neck,  its  breaft, 
and  its  belly  are  of  a lighter  brown  ; a dull 
red  call  appears  on  the  lower  coverts  of  its  tail, 
which  is  three  inches  long,  and  confifts  of  twelve 
equal  quills,  and  only  two-thirds  of  it  covered 
by  the  wings  ; the  bill  is  ten  lines  and  a half, 
and  the  whole  length  of  the  bird  is  eight  inches, 
x— It  breeds  in  Virginia,  and  lays  blue  eggs  ; it 
migrates  on  the  approach  of  winter.  [A] 

[A]  Specific  charafter  of  the  Cat  Flycatcher,  Mu/cicapa  Ca- 
rolinenfis,  Linn.:  — “ It  is  brown,  below  cinereous,  its  head 
“ black,  its  vent  red.”  It  builds  its  neil  with  leaves  and  rufhcs, 
and  lines  it  with  fibrous  roots.  It  is  very  courageous,  and  will 
;attack  a crow.. 
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The  BROWN  MOUCHEROLLE  of 
MARTINICO. 


This  Moucherolle;  has  not  a long  tail  like  the 
preceding  kinds}  in  its  fize  and  figure  it  re- 
fembles  the  largeft  of  the  Flycatchers.  It  is  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  the  Tyrants  by  the  fhape  of  its 
bill,  which  is  not  fo  much  hooked  as  the 
bill  of  the  fmallefi:  Tyrants,  and  more  flender ; 
it  is  however  eight  lines  long,  and  the  bird  it- 
felf  fix  inches  and  a half.  A deep  brown  of 
a pretty  uniform  tinge  covers  the  upper-part  of 
the  body,  the  head,  the  wings,  and  the  tail ; the 
under  furface  of  the  body  is  undulated  with 
tranfverfe  waves  of  rufous  brovyn ; a few  reddilh 
feathers  form  the  inferior  coverts  of  the  tail, 
which  is  fquare,  and  the  edges  of  its  outer-quills 
are  fringed  with  white  lines,  [A] 


[A]  Specific  character  of  the  Mu/cicapa  Martir.ica  : — “ Tt* 
*f  head  is  crefted,  its  body  brown,  below  cinereous,  the  outer 


Mu/cicapa  Martitiicp,  Gmel. 

Mu/cicapa  J\Larli/iicana  Cri/atn,  BrifiT. 


Fourth  Species. 


“ margin  of  its.  wing- quills  whitiflu” 
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The  FORKED-TAIL  MOUCHEROLLE  of 

MEXICO,  Buff. 

Mttfcicapa  Forjicata , Gmel. 

The  Swallow -tailed  Flycatcher,  Lath, 

Fifth  Species. 

It  is  larger  than  the  Lark  ; its  whole  length 
is  ten  inches,  of  which  its  tail  meafures  five ; 
its  eyes  are  red,  its  bill  eight  lines  long,  flat,  and 
rather  (lender:  its  head  and  back  are  covered 
with  a very  light  gray,  mixed  with  a dilute 
reddifh  ; the  red  colour  below  the  wings  extends 
alfo  on  the  Tides,  and  tinges  the  white  that  is  fpread 
over  the  whole  of  the  under-fide  of  the  body; 
the  fra  all  coverts  are  afh-coloured,  and  edged 
with  fcaly  white  lines ; the  great  coverts,  which 
are  blackifh,  are  fimilarly  fringed  ; the  great 
quills  of  the  wings  are  entirely  black,  and  fur- 
rounded  with  rufty-gray : the  outermoft  quills^ 
of  the  tail  are  the  longeft,  and  are  forked  like 
the  Swallow’s  tail : the  other  quills  diverge  lefs 
and  gradually  fhorten  ; fo  that  the  middle  one 
is  only  two  inches  long  : they  are  all  of  a glofly 
black,  and  fringed  with  rufty-gray : the  outer 
webs  of  the  largeft  quills  on  each  fide  appear 
white  almoft  their  whole  length.  Some  fpeci- 
mens  have  the  tail  longer  than  that ‘ lent  from 
Mexico  by  M.  de  Boynes,  then  Secretary  for 
the  Marine  Department. 
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The  MOU.CHEROLLE  of  the  PHILIPPINES. 

V 

Mufcicapa  Philippenjts,  Gmel. 

Sixth  Species. 

It  is  as  large  as  the  Nightingale  ; all  the  upper- 
part  of  its  body  is  brown-gray  ; all  the  under- 
part of  the  wings  and  tail  are  whitifh  from  below 
the  bill ; a white  line  ftretches  over  the  eyes, 
and  long  diverging  hairs  appear  at  the  corners  of 
the  bill.  Such  are  the  obfeure  ambiguous  fea- 
tures of  this  bird.  A fpecimen  is  lodged  in  the 
Ring’s  Cabinet. 


The  GREEN-CRESTED  VIRGINIAN 
MOUCHEROLLE,  Buff. 

Mufcicapa  Crinita,  Linn  and  Gmel. 

The  Crefcd  Flycatcher , Penn.  Cat.  and  Lath. 


Seventh  Species . 

The  length  of  the  tail  and  bill  of  this  bird 
marks  its  relation  to  the  Moucherolles : it  is 
rather  larger  than  the  Flycatchers,  being  eight 
inches  long,  of  which  its  tail  forms  the  half ; 
its  bill  is  flat,  befet  with  briftles,  and  fcarcely 
hooked  at  the  tip,  and  it  meafures  twelve 

lines  and  a half:  the  head  is  furnilhed  with 

final! 
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fmall  feathers  reclined  into  a half-creft  ; the  top 
of  the  neck,  and  all  the  back,  dull  green ; the 
breaft  and  the  fore-part  of  the  neck  leaden-gray ; 
the  belly  of  a fine  yellow  ; the  wings  brown, 
and  fo  are  the  great  quills  which  are  edged  with 
bay ; thofe  of  the  tail  are  the  fame.  This  bird 
is  not  fhaped  like  the  Tyrants,  but  appears  to 
partake  of  their  gloomy  fullen  temper.  It  would 
ieem,  fays  Catefby,  from  its  difagreeable  fcreams, 
to  be  always  in  enmity,  and  continually  at  va- 
riance with  the  other  birds.  It  breeds  in  Caro- 
lina and  Virginia,  and  before  winter  it  removes 
to  hotter  climates.  [A] 

[A]  Specific  chara&er  of  the  Crefted  Flycatcher,  Mufcicapa 
Crinita  : — “ Its  head  is  crefted,  its  neck  bluifli,  its  belly  yel- 
<c  Iowilh,  its  back  greenilh,  and  the  quills  of  its  wings  and  tail 

rufous.”  It  builds  its  neft  in  the  holes  of  trees,  employing  for 
the  materials,  hair  and  fnakes  Ikins. 


The  SCHET  of  MADAGASCAR. 

Mufcicapa  Mutata,  Linn,  and  Gmel. 

' The  Mutable  Flycatcher , Lath. 

Eighth  Species. 

The  name  Schct  is  applied  in  Madagafcar  to 
£ beautiful  long-tailed  Mouchcrollc ; and  two 
others  are  called  Schet-all , and  Schct-Vouloulou , 
which  feem  to  denote  the  Rufous  Schet  and  the 
Variegated  Schet,  and  mark  only  two  varieties  of 
the  fame  fpecies.  Griffon  reckons  three;  but  a few 

differences 
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differences  in  the  colours  are  not  fufficient  to 
conftitute  diftind  fpecies,  where  the  (hape,  the 
fize,  and  all  the  other  proportions,  are  the 
fame. 

The  Schets  have  the  long  form  of  the  Wag- 
tail ; th?y  are  rather  larger,  meafuring  fi * 
inches  and  a half  to  the  end  of  the  true 
tail,  not  to  mention  two  feathers  which  extend 
almoft  five  inches  farther ; the  bill  is  feven  lines, 
triangular,  very  flat,  broad  at  the  bafe,  befet 
with  briftles  at  the  corners,  and  with  hardly  any 
perceptible  curve  at  the  point : a beautiful  black- 
ifh-green  creft,  with  the  luftre  of  burnifhed 
fteel,  is  bent  fmooth  back,  and  covers  the  head ; 
the  iris  is  yellow,  and  the  eye-lid  blue. 

In  the  firft  variety,  the  fame  dark  colour  that 
paints  the  creft,  encircles  the  neck,  and  invefts 
the  back,  the  great  quills  of  the  wings  and  of 
the  tail,  of  which  the  two  long  feathers  mea- 
fure  feven  inches,  and  are  white,  as  are  alfo  the 
fmall  quills  of  the  wings,  and  .all  the  under- 
part of  the  body. 

In  the  Schet-all , the  colour  of  the  creft  ap- 
pears only  on  the  great  quills  of  the  wings, 
whole  coverts  are  marked  with  broad  white 
lines ; all  the  reft  of  the  plumage  is  a bright 
gilded  bay,  which  Edwards  terms  a fine  Jhining 
cinnamon , which  is  fpread  equally  over  the  tail 
and  the  two  long  projeding  (hafts  j thefe  (hafts 
are  fimilar  to  thofe  which  are  fent  off  from  the 
tail  in  the  Angola  and  Abyflinian  Rollers,  only 
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in  thefe  birds  they  are  the  outermoft,  while 
in  the  Madagafcar  Moucherolle  they  occupy  the 
middle. 

The  third  variety,  or  the  Schet-Vouloulou , has 
fcarcely  any  difference  from  the  preceding,  except 
that  the  two  projecting  feathers  of  the  tail  are 
whitifh  ; the  reft  of  the  plumage  is  bay-coloured, 
as  in  the  Scbet-all. 

In  the  Schet-all  which  is  preferved  in  the 
King’s  Cabinet,  thefe  two  feathers  are  fix  inches 
long ; in  another  fpecimen,  I found  them  to  be 
eight  inches,  and  the  outer  webs  edged  with 
black  three-fourths  of  their  length,  and  the 
remainder  white ; in  a third,  thefe  two  long 
feathers  were  entirely  wanting ; whether  we 
mult  impute  this  to  fome  accident,  to  the  age, 
or  to  the  moulting,  which  Edwards  thinks  lafts 
fix  months  in  thefe  birds  * ? 

They  are  found  not  only  in  Madagafcar,  but 
in  Ceylon,  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Knox  gives  a good  defcription  of  them  f. 

• Edwards 

• “ I received  this  bird  (the  Schet-all ) from  Ceylon.  M.  Brif- 
fon  fays,  that  it  comes  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ; but  the 
figure  which  he  gives  of  it  is  furely  imperfeft,  as  it  has  not  the 
two  feathers  of  the  tail,  which  are  fo  remarkably  large.  I believe 
it  is  natural  to  fome  birds  which  have  thefe  long  tails,  to  want 
them  fix  months  in  the  year which  I have  feen  in  fome  long- 
tailed birds  at  London The  White  Creited  Flycatcher  de- 

Icnbed  by  BrilTon,  is  certainly  the  male  of  the  fame  fpecies.” 

Gljanincs, 

f They  are  fmall  birds,  not  much  exceeding  Sparrows 
charming  to  the  eye,  but  good  for  nothing  elfe.  Some  of  thefe 
bird*  have  their  bodies  as  white  as  faow,  the  quills  of  their  tail  a 

foot 
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Edwards  calls  the  third  Schet-all  the  Pied  Bird 
of  Paradife  ; however,  Schets  are  totally  differ- 
ent from  the  Birds  of  Paradife. 

foot  long,  and  their  heads  black  like  jet,  with  a tuft  or  creft. 
There  are  many  others  of  the  fame  kind,  the  only  difference  con- 
fiding in  the  colour,  which  is  reddifh-orange  : thefe  birds  have1 
alfo  a tuft  of  black  feathers  ereft  on  the  head.  I believe  the  one 
fort  are  the  males,  and  the  others  the  females  of  the  fame 
fpecies.” 

Hiji.  of  Ceylon,  by  Robert  Knox,  London,  1681.' 
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The  TYRANTS. 

h E appellation  of  Tyrant  applied  to 
-*■  thefe  birds  mull  appear  whimfical.  Ac- 
cording to  Belon,  the  ancients  termed  the  Little 
Crowned  Wren  Tyr annus  * : in  the  prefent  cafe, 
the  name  refers  not  only  to  this  crown,  but 
alfo  to  their  fanguinary  difpofition.  A fad  proof 
of  human  mifery,  that  the  idea  of  cruelty  is 
ever  conjoined  with  the  emblem  of  power ! 
We  fhould  therefore  have  changed  this  mortify- 
ing and  abfurd  term,  but  we  found  it  too  firmly 
eftablilhed  by  naturalifts  It  is  not  the  firft  time 
that  we  have  been  compelled  by  the  general 
ufage  to  acquiefce  in  improper  and  incongruous 
epithets. 

Thefe  inhabitants  of  the  New  World  are 
larger  than  the  Flycatchers  or  Moucherolles ; 
they  are  ftronger  and  more  vicious ; their  bill 
is  larger  and  firmer ; their  difpofitions  are  darker 
and  more  audacious,  and,  in  this  refpea,  they 
refemble  the  Shrikes,  to  which  they  are  analo- 
gous alfo  in  the  fize  of  their  body  and  the  fhape 
of  their  bill. 

rhia  word,  in  Greek,  hgnifies  merely  a king  or  prince. 
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Lanius-Tyrannus,  Linn.  Gmel.  and  Borouik. 

Mufcicapa  Tyr  annus,  Briff. 

Pica  Americana  Crijlata,  Frifch. 

Tardus  Corona  Rubra , Klein. 

The  Tyrant  Shrike,  Lath. 

The  Firji  and  Second  Species. 

Tt  has  the  fize  and  ftrength  of  the  Great  Cine* 
A reous  Shrike  ; it  is  eight  inches  long,  thirteen 
inches  of  alar  extent ; its  bill  flat,  but  thick,  and 
thirteen  lines  long,  briftled  with  muftachoes,  and 
ftraight  to  the  tip,  where  it  is  hooked  : its  tongue 
is  acute  and  cartilaginous ; the  feathers  on  the 
crown  of  its  head  are  yellow  at  the  root,  and 
terminated  with  a blackifh  fpeckling,  which 
covers  the  reft  when  they  are  flat,  but,  when  the 
bird  fwells  with  rage,  they  become  ere£t,  and 
the  bead  then  appears  crowned  with  a.  broad  tuft 
of  the  moll  beautiful  yellow  j a light  brown- 
gray  covers  the  back,  and  on  the  Tides  of  the  neck 
it  melts  to  the  white  flate-gray  of  the  anterior  and 
under- part  of  the  body  : the  brown  quills  of  the 
wing  and  of  the  tail  are  edged  with  a rufty  thread. 

The  female  has  the  yellow  fpot  on  the  head 
though  not  fo  broad,  and  its  colours  are  more 
dilute,  or  duller  than  thofe  of  the  male.  A fe- 
male, meafured  at  St.  Domingo  by  the  Chevalier 
8 De£hayes, 
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Defhayes,  was  an  inch  longer  than  the  male, 
and  its  other  dimenfions  in  proportion  : hence, 
in  general,  the  fmalleft  individuals  in  this  fpecies 
are  the  males 

At  Cayenne,  this  Tyrant  is  called  Tiiiri,  from 
the  refemblance  to  its  fhrill  noify  fcreams.  The 
male  and  female  keep  commonly  together  in  the 
cleared  fpots  of  the  forefts  ; they  perch  on  the 
lofty  trees;  and  are  very  numerous  in  Guiana. 
They  breed  in  the  hollow  trunks,  or  in  the  clefts 
of  the  branches  below  the  fhade  of  the  inoft 
leafy  bough.  If  one  attempts  to  plunder  their 
young,  their  natural  audacity  changes  into  in- 
trepid fury  ; they  contend  obftinately  ; they  dart 
upon  the  perfon  ; purfue  him  ; and  if,  in  fpite  of 
all  their  exertions,  they  are  unable  to  refcue  their 

dear  offspring,  they  fondly  vifit  the  cage,  and 
carry  food. 

This  bird,  though  fmall,  appears  to  dread  no 
fort  of  animal.  “ Inftead  of  fleeing,  like  the 
other  birds,”  fays  Defhayes,  “ or  concealing 
itfelf  from  the  rapacious  tribes,  it  attacks  them 
with  intrepidity,  and  haraffes  them  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  it  generally  fucceeds  in  driving  ' 
them.  off.  No  animal  dares  to  come  near  the 


• “ All  the  P,pms  are  not  exaftlyofthe  fame  fize  or  ofthe  fame 
plumage  ; betides  the  difference  remarked  in  al!  the  kinds  between 
the  male  and  the  female,  there  is  Hill  another  with  refpedt  to  the  bulk 
of  individuals  in  this  fpecies.  This  difference  is  often  perceived 
and  ltrikes  even  the  molt  carelefs  obfervers.  Probably  the  abun- 
dance or  fcarcity  of  proper  food  is  the  caufe  of  the  diverfuy  ” 
NoU  communicated  by  the  Chevalier  Desha  vts 

V0L’IV’  hh  . tree 
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tree  where  it  breeds.  It  purfues  to  a conftder- 
able  diftance,  and  with  implacable  obftinacy,  all 
that  it  conceives  to  be  its  enemies,  dogs  efpe- 
cially,  and  birds  of  prey  It  is  not  even  inti- 
midated at  man  ; fo  lately  has  his  empire  been 
eftablifhed  in  thofe  favage  countries,  that  it  feems 
not  confcious  of  his  power  In  the  moments 
of  its  fury  it  fliuts  its  bill  forcibly,  wrhich  occa- 
fions  a quick  repeated  cracking. 

In  St.  Domingo  this  bird  is  named  Pipiri , 
which,  as  well  as  Tiliri,  exprefles  its  ufual  cry 
or  fquall.  It  is  diftinguilhed  into  two  varieties, 
or  two  contiguous  fpecies  : the  firft  is  the  Great 
Pipiri,  of  which  we  have  juft  fpoken,  and  which 
is  called  in  that  country  The  Black-headed,  Pipiri , 
or  The  Thick-billed  Pipiri ; the  other  is  called 
The  Yellow- headed  Pipiri , or  The  Migratory 
Pipiri,  and  is  fmaller  and  weaker.  The  upper- 
part  of  the  body  in  the  laft  is  gray,  fringed 
throughout  with  white  ; but  in  the  Great  Pipiri 
it  is  fringed  with  rufous.  1 he  dlfpofition  of  the 
fmall  Pipiris  is  alfo  much  milder,  and  not  fo 
favage  as  the  others.  Thefe  remain  fequeftered 
in  the  wildernefs,  and  are  never  met  with  ex- 
cept in  pairs  ; while  the  fmall  Pipiris  appear 
often  in  troops,  and  come  near  the  fettlements. 

* M.  Delhayes. 

-j-  I (hot  a young  one,  which  was  only  (lightly  wounded. 
My  little  negro  who  ran  after  it  was  attacked  by  a Shrike  of  the 
fame  fpecies,  which  was  probably  the  mother  : this  bird  fixed 
with  fucli  rancour  on  the  boy’s  head,  that  he  had  the  utmoft  dif- 
ficulty to  get  rid  of  it.”  Note  communicated  by  M.  de  Mar.oncour. 

They 
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They  aflemble  in  confiderable  docks  during  the 
month  oi  Augufl:,  and  haunt  thofe  places  which 
yield  certain  kinds  of  berries  that  attrad  the 
beetles  and  infeds.  At  that  time  thefe  birds  are 
very  fat,  and  are  caught  for,  the  table*. 

Though  they  are  called  Migratory  Pipiris,  it 
is  not  probable,  fays  Defhayes,  that  they  ever 
quit  the  ifland  of  St.  Domingo,  which  is  of  fuf- 
ficient  extent  to  admit  local  changes.  In  fact, 
they  leave  their  ufual  haunts  in  certain  feafons, 
and  follow  the  maturity  of  the  fruits  which  feed 
their  infed  prey.  All  their  other  habits  are  the 
fame  as  thofe  of  the  Great  Pipiris  : both  fpecies 
are  very  numerous  in  St.  Domingo,  and  few 
birds  occur  in  more  frequency  j\ 

> The7  ,ive  uPon  caterpillars,  beetles,  butter- 
flies, and  wafps.  They  perch  on  the  higheft 
fummit  of  trees,  and  elpecially  on  the  palms, 
from  thence  they  defcry  the  in  fed:  as  it  roves  in 
t ie  air,  and  the  inftant  that  they  feize  it  they 
return  again  to  their  bough.  They  feem  molt 
engaged  from  feven  in  the  morning  till  ten  ; 


* M.  Deihayes. 

+ *>  They  arc  fecn  in  die  forells,  in  the  abandoned  grounds,  i 
he  cult, rated  fpots  ; they  like  every  lituation  , vet  the  fpecies  < 

or'ef  h'Vf  ? a PiriS-  wWch  are  thc  ”«■»«»»,  feem  , 
an  1 Jr  r dred  rB-  In  WmKr  th=y  “me  near  the  houfes 
and  a,  ,h,s  feafon  from  the  mildnefs  of  the  climate  correfponds  t 

fpnng  m irance,  it  feems  that  the  coolncfs  which  then  prc 
vails  tnfpires  them  with  cheerfulnefs.  Never  are  they  fcej,  1 
miify,  or  Co  joyous,  as  in  the  months  of  November  and  Dccembe, 
They  frolic  with  each  other,  toy,  and  carefs  ” 

^ ¥.  Deihayes,  7 *°U  cmmumcan 
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and  again  from  four  o clock  in  the  afternoon 
till  fix.  It  is  amuling  to  fee  them  hunting 
their  fugacious  prey,  and  purfuing  their  devious 
courfe  ; but  their  lofty  confpicuous  ftation  ex- 
pofes  them  perpetually  to  the  eye  of  the  fowler. 

No  birds  are  fo  early  awake  as  the  Pipiris  ; 
they  are  heard  at  the  firft  appearance  of  dawn*; 
they  pafs  the  night  on  the  fummits  of  the  talleft 
trees,  and  hail  the  approach  of  the  morning. 
There  is  no  ftated  feafon  for  their  amours  j'. 
They  breed,  fays  M.  Defhayes,  in  the  heats  of 
autumn , and  during  the  frefhening  air  of  'winter , 
at  St.  Domingo,  though  fpring  is  the  moft  ufual 
feafon  ; they  lay  two  or  three  eggs,  fometimes 
four,  which  are  whitifh,  and  fpotted  with  brown. 
Barrere  reckons  this  bird  a Bee- eater,  and  terms 
it  Petit-ric.  [A] 

* “ Except  the  Cock,  the  Peacock,  and  the  Nightingale,  which 
Eng  during  the  night,  no  bird  is  fo  early.”  Note  communicated  bj 
M.  Frefnaye,  formerly  Coutifellor  at  Port-au-Prince. 

f “ The  Black-headed  Pipiris  lay  molt  undoubtedly  in  Decem- 
ber. VVe  cannot  affirm  whether  each  female  breeds  every  year  ; 
nor  whether  thefe  winter  hatches,  which  leem  extraordinary,  be  not 
occafioned  by  accidents,  and  deltined  to  repair  the  lofs  of  hatches 
made  in  the  proper  feafon.”  Note  communicated  by  M.  Defhayes. 

[A]  Specific  character  of  the  Lanius-Tyrannus  ; — “ It  is  cine- 
“ reous ; below  white ; its  top  black ; a longitudinal  ltreak,  ful- 

“ VOUS.” 
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The  TYRANT  OF  CAROLINA. 

Lane  us  - Tyrant!  us , var.  3.  Linn,  and  Gmel. 

Third  Species. 

From  the  account  which  Catefby  has  given 
of  this  bird  , we  do  not  Jiefitate  to  clafs  it  with 
the  Pipiri  of  Sf.  Domingo,  fince  its  difpofition 
and  its  habits  are  the  fame*.  But  it  is  diftin-^ 
guifhed  by  its  red  crown,  and  the  manner  of 
placing  its  neft,  which  is  left  entirely  expofed  in 
the  fhrubs  or  bullies  ; whereas  the  Pipiri  con- 
ceals its  neft,  or  even  lodges  it  in  the  holes  of 
trees.  It  is  nearly  of  the  fame  fize  as  the  Great 
Pipiri  : its  bill  feems  lefs  hooked  : Catefby  fays 
only  that  it  is  broadyjiat , and  tapering.  The  red 

\ 

* ,f  The  courage  of  this  littie  bird  is  Angular.  He  purfues  and 
puts  to  flight  all  kinds  of  birds  that  come  near  his  ftation,  from  the 
fmalleft  to  the  larged,  none  efcaping  his  fury  ; nor  did  I ever  fee 
any  that  dared  to  oppofe  him  while  flying,  for  he  does  not  offer  to 
attack  them  when  fitting,  I have  feen  one  of  them  fix  on  the  back 
of  an  Eagle,  and  perfecute  him  fo  that  he  has  turned  on  his  back 
into  various  poftures  in  the  air,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  him  ; and  at 
laft  was  forced  to  alight  on  the  top  of  the  next  tree,  from  whence 
he  dared  not  to  move  till  the  little  Tyrant  was  tired,  or  thought  fit 
to  leave  him. — This  is  the  conftant  practice  of  the  cock,  while  the 
hen  is  breeding  ; he  fits  on  the  top  of  a bufh,  or  fmall  tree  not  far 
from  her  neff,  near  which  if  any  fmall  birds  approach,  he  drives 
them  away ; but  the  great  ones,  as  Crows,  Hawks,  Eagles,  he 
will  not  fuffer  to  come  within  a quarter  of  a mile  of  him  without 
attacking  them.  They  have  only  a chattering  note,  which  they 
utter  with  great  vehemence  all  the  time  they  are  fighting.— When 

their  young  are  flown  they  are  as  peaceable  as"  other  birds  ” 
CATESBy. 
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fpot  on  the  upper-part  of  its  head  is  very  bril- 
liant, and  is  encircled  with  black  feathers,  which 
conceal  it  when  they  are  doled. — This  bird  ap- 
pears in  Virginia  and  Carolina  about  the  month 
of  April ; there  breeds,  and  departs  in  the  be- 
ginning of  winter. 

A bird  fent  to  the  King’s  cabinet,  under  the 
name  of  Louijiana  'Tyrant , appears  to  be  exactly 
the  fame  with  the  Carolina  Tyrant  of  Catefby. 
It  is  larger  than  the  fifth  fpecies,  or  Cayenne 
Tyrant,  and  almoft  equal  to  the  Great  Pipiri  of 
St.  Domingo.  An  afh-colour,  almoft  black,  is 
fpread  over  all  the  upper-part  of  the  body,  from 
the  crotvn  of  the  head  to  the  end  of  the  tail, 
which  terminates  in  a fmall  white  bar  fhaped 
into  feftoons  ; light  whitifh  waves  are  inter- 
mixed in  the  fmall  quills  of  the  wing  ; fome 
fmall  ftreaks  of  deep  orange,  inclined  to  red, 
fhine  through  the  blackifh  quills  on  the  top  of 
the  head  ; the  throat  is  of  a pretty  pure  white, 
which  is  fhaded  with  black  on  the  bread,  and 
again  becomes  fnowy  from  the  ftomach  as  far 
as  the  tail.  [A] 

[A]  The  Carolina  Tyrant  builds  its  neft  with  wool  and  mo fs, 
?nd  lines  it  with  fibrous  roots.  It  lays  five  eggs,  which  are  white, 
with  rufty  ipots, 
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The  BENTAVEO,  or  The  CUIRIRI. 

Lanius-Pitangua , Linn,  and  Gmel. 

Pitangua-guacu , Ray  and  Will. 

’Tyr  annus  Brajilienjis,  Brill. 

'The  Brazilian  Shrike,  Lath. 

Fourth  Species. 

This  Tyrant,  called  Bentaveo  at  Buenos- 
Ayres,  whence  it  was  brought  by  Commerfon, 
and  Pitangua-guacu  by  the  people  of  Brazil,  has 
been  defcribed  by  Marcgrave*.  He  makes  it  of 
the  fize  of  the  Stare  (we  will  obferve  that  it  is 
thicker,  and  more  bulky) ; and  reprefents  its  bill 
as  thick,  broad,  and  pyramidal,  its  edges  fharp, 
and  more  than  an  inch  long;  its  head  bulky; 
its  neck  fhort ; the  head,  the  top  of  its  neck,  the 
whole  of  its  back,  its  wings,  and  its  tail,  of  a 
blackifli  brown,  flightly  fhaded  with  dull  green; 

* “ The  Pitangua-guacu  of  the  Brazilians,  Bemtere  of  the  Portu- 
guefe,  is  equal  in  bulk  to  the  Stare  ; has  a bill  thick,  broad,  pyra- 
midal, fomewhat  more  than  an  inch  long,  fharpened  exteriorly  ; its 
head  comprefied,  and  broadilh  ; its  neck  (hort,  which  it  contradls 
when  fitting.  Its  body  is  nearly  two  inches  and  a half  long  ; its 
tail  broadilh,  and  Three  inches  long  ; its  legs  and  feet  are  brown. 
Its  head,  the  upper-part  of  its  neck,  the  whole  of  its  back,  its 
wings,  and  its  tail,  are  of  a blackilh  brown,  mixed  with  a very  little 
greenilh.  The  lower-part  of  its  neck,  its  bread:,  and  its  lower- 
belly,  have  yellow  feathers ; the  upper-part,  however,  near  the 
head,  has  a little  crown  of  white.  From  below  the  throat  to  the 
origin  of  the  bill  is  white.  It  calls  with  a loud  voice.  Some  of 
thele  birds  have  a yellow  fpot  on  the  top  of  the  head  ; fome  have 
it  partly  yellow  ; they  are  called  by  the  Brazilians,  Cuiriri.  In 
every  other  refpett  they  arc  like  the  Pitangua-Gucuu.”  Marc- 
crave. 
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its  throat  white,  and  alfo  the  little  bar  on  the 
eye ; the  breaft  and  belly  yellow  ; and  the  final! 
quills  of  the  wings  fringed  with  rufty  colour. 
Marcgrave  adds,  that  fome  of  thefe  birds  have 
an  orange  fpot  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  and 
others  a yellow  one.  The  Brazilians  call  thefe 
Cuiriri ; and  in  every  other  property  they  are 
fimilar  to  the  Pitangua-guacu . Seba  applies  the 
name  Cuiriri  to  a lpecies  entirely  different. 

Thus  the  Bentaveo  of  Buenos-Ayres  and  the 
Pitangua  and  Cuiriri  of  Brazil  are  the  fame  ; 
and  in  their  inftin&s  fimilar  to  the  Great  Pipiri 
of  St.  Domingo,  or  the  Titiri  of  Cayenne  : but 
the  colours  of  the  Bentaveo,  its  bulk,  and  the 
thicknefs  of  its  bill,  the  molt  obvioufly  diftin- 
guifli  it.  [A] 

[A]  Specific  character  of  the  Lanius -Pitangua It  is  black  ; 
“ below  white;  a yellow  llreak  on  its  top;  a white  belt  on'its 
(f  eyes,” 


The  CAYENNE  TYRANT. 

Mufcicapa  Ferox,  Gmel. 

Tyrannies  Cctyannmjis , BrilT. 

1 be  Tyrant  Flycatcher , Lath. 

Fifth  Species. 

It  is  larger  than  the  Red-backed  Shrike  of  Eu- 
rope. In  the  fpecimen  belonging  to  the  King’s 
cabinet  all  the  upper-part  of  the  body  is  afh- 
gray,  deepening  into  black  on  the  wings,  of 

which 
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which  fome  quills  have  a light  white  border  ; 
the  tail  is  of  the  lame  dark  caft,  and  is  pretty 
broad,  and  three  inches  long  ; the  whole  bird 
meafures  feven  inches,  and  the  bill  ten  lines  ; 
a lighter  gray  covers  the  throat,  and  receives  a 
greenifh  tinge  on  the  breaft  ; the  bill  is  of  a 
ftraw,  or  light  fulphur  colour;  the  fmall  fea- 
thers on  the  top,  and  anterior  part  of  the  head, 
are  half  eredt,  and  are  painted  with  fome  ftrokes 
of  citron-yellow  and  aurora-yellow  ; the  bill  is 
flat,  befet  with  briftles,  and  hooked  at  the  point. 
The  female  is  not  of  fo  deep  a brown. 

The  Little  Cayenne  Tyrant  of  the  Planches 
Enluminees  is  rather  fmaller  than  the  preceding, 
and  only  a variety  of  it.  The  one  deferibed  by 
J3rifTon  is  alfo  a variety.  [A] 

i 

[A]  Specific  charafter  of  the  Mufcicapa  Ferox:—«  It  is  brown  • 
its  chin,  its  throat,  and  its  breaft,  cinereous ; its  belly  yellowilh  • 
the  greater  quills  of  its  wings  olive  at  their  maro-in.” 


The  c A U D E C. 

Mufcicapa  Audax,  Gmel. 

Fhe  7 ello-zv-crotvncd  Flycatcher , Lath. 

I 

Sixth  Species. 

This  is  the  spotted  Flycatcher  of  Cayenne  as 
reprefented  in  the  Planches  Enlumhu les;  but  the 
hooked  form  of  its  hill,  its  ftrength,  its  fize,  and 
its  difpofition,  entitle  it  to  the  name  of  Tyrant. 

It 
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It  is  called  Caudcc  at  Cayenne,  and  is  eight 
inches  long  ; the  bill  is  fcalloped  at  the  edges 
near  the  hooked  point,  is  befet  with  briftles, 
and  is  thirteen  lines  long.  Dark  gray  and 
white,  intermixed  with  feme  rufty  lines  on 
the  wings,  compofe  its  varied  plumage  ; white 
predominates  on  the  under  furface  of  the  body, 
where  it  is  fprinkled  with  long  blackilh  fpots  ; 
the  blackilh,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  prevailing 
colour  on  the  back,  where  the  white  forms  only 
fome  edgings.  Two  white  lines  run  obliquely, 
the  one  over  the  eyes,  the  other  below  them  ; 
fmall  blackifh  feathers  half  conceal  the  yellow 
fpot  on  the  crown  of  the  head.  The  feathers  of 
the  tail,  which  are  black  in  the  middle,  have 
broad  borders  of  rufous  ; the  hind  nail  is  the 
ftrongeft  of  all. — The  Candec  haunts  the  creeks, 
and  perches  on  the  low  branches  of  trees,  feed- 
ing probably  upon  aquatic  infedts.  It  is  lefs  fre- 
quent than  the  Hitiri , but  has  the  fame  audacity 
and  cruelty.  In  the  female,  the  yellow  fpot  is 
wanting  on  the  head  ; and  in  fome  males  that 
fpot  is  orange,  a difference  which  is  perhaps 
owing  to  the  age. 


The 
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The  TYRANT  OF  LOUISIANA. 


Mufcicapa  Ludc-viciana,  Gmel, 


Seventh  Species . 

This  bird  was  fent  from  Louifiana  to  the 
Royal  cabinet,  under  the  name  of  Flycatcher , 
but  ought  to  be  ranged  with  the  Tyrants.  It  is 
as  large  as  the  Red-backed  Shrike  ; its  bill  is 
long,  flat,  befet  with  bridles,  and  hooked  ; its 
plumage  is  gray-brown  on  the  head  and  back, 
light  flate-colour  on  the  throat,  yellowifh  on  the 
belly,  and  light  rufous  on  the  great  coverts  ; its 
wings  cover  only  the  third  part  of  its  tail,  which 
is  a brown  afh-colour,  (haded  with  a little  rufous 
from  the  wings.  We  are  unacquainted  with  its 
inflinds,  but  thefe  features  fufficiently  charac- 
terize it ; and  as  it  has  the  (Length  of  the  Pipiris, 
it  probably  has  alfo  their  habits.  [A] 

[A]  Specific  character  of  the  Mufcicapa  ludoviciana It  is 
« brown-cinereous  ; below  yellowifh  ; its  throat  flate-colour  ; the 
" <Jullls  ofits  and  the  edges  of  thofe  of  its  tail,  rufous.” 
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I 

RELATED  TO  THE  FLYCATCHERS,  THE 
MOUCHEROLLES,  AND  THE  TYRANTS. 


The  KINKI-MANOU  of  MADAGASCAR. 

Mitfcicapa  Cava,  Gmel. 

Mufcicapa  Madagafcarcnfts  Cinerea  Major,  BrifT. 

The  Ajh -coloured  Flycatcher,  Lath. 

/T'  H i s bird  is  diftinguilhed  from  the  Fly- 
catchers by  its  fize,  being  almoft  as  large 
as  a Shrike ; but  it  refembles  them  in  many  other 
characters  ; though  a contiguous  fpecies,  there- 
fore, it  cannot  be  included  among  them,  but 
evinces  that  our  artificial  divifions  correfpond 
not  to  the  difcriminating  lines  traced  by  Nature. 
The  Kinki-Manou  is  eight  inches  and  a half 
long,  and  is  bulky  ; its  head  is  black  ; and  that 
colour  extends  like  a round  hood  on  the  top  of 
its  neck  and  under  its  bill  ; the  upper-part  of 
its  body  is  cinereous,  and  the  under-part  afh- 
blue ; the  bill  is  (lightly  hooked  at  the  tip,  and 
not  fo  ftrong  as  that  of  the  Shrike,  nor  even  fo 
ftrong  as  that  of  the  Little  Tyrant ; a few  fhort 
bridles  rife  from  the  corner  of  the  bill ; the 
legs  are  of  a lead  colour,  and  thick  and  ftrong. 

The 
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The  RED  FLYCATCHER.  ' 

I am  of  opinion  that  the  Red  Flycatcher  of 
Catefby,  and  the  Red  Carolina  Flycatcher  of  Brif- 
fon,  cannot  be  referred  to  the  genus  of  the  Fly- 
catchers, or  that  of  the  MoucheroIIes  ; for  though 
its  fize,  the  length  of  its  tail,  and  even  its  mode 
of  life,  feem  to  be  analogous,  its  bill  is  thick, 
large,  and  yellowilh,  which  rather  points  its  re- 
lation to  the  Yellow  Bunting.  We  fhall  there- 
fore regard  it  as  an  anomalous  fpecies.  It  is  thus 
described  by  Catefby : “ It  is  about  the  bulk  of 
“ a Sparrow ; it  has  large  black  eyes  ; its  bill 
is  thick,  ftrong,  and  yellowifh  : the  whole  of 
the  bird  is  of  a fine  red,  except  the  inner 
“ fringes  of  the  wing-quills,  which  are  brown  ; 

but  thole  fringes  are  not  feen  unlefs  the  win^s 
“ are  fpread : it  is  a bird  of  paflage,  and  Ieavts 
K CaroIma  and  Virginia  in  the  winter ; the  fe- 
“ maids  brown,  with  a yellow  fliade.”  Edwards 
alfo  defcribes  it,  and  admits,  that  it  has  the  bill 
of  the  gramvorous  clafs,  only  longer.  I thinfc 
a ds  he,  that  Catefby  found  that  thefe  birds  feed’ 

of  Mufcicapa^RubraF**  ^ La‘m  appdlation 


The 
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The  D R O N G O. 

Lanins  Forfcatus,  Gmel. 

Mufcicapa  Madagafcarenjis  Nigra  Major  Crijlata,  Brill*. 

The  Fork-tailed.  Shrike,  Lath. 

Though  nomenclatorshaveclafled  this  bird  with 
the  Flycatchers,  it  appears  to  differ  widely  both 
from  thefe,  and  from  the  Moucherolles ; we 
have  therefore  feparated  it  entirely,  and  afligned 
it  the  name  of  Drongo , which  it  receives  in 
Madagafcar.  Its  characters  are:  i.  Its  bulk, 
being  larger  than  the  Blackbird,  and  thicker: 
2.  The  tuft  on  the  origin  of  the  bill : 3.  Its  bill 
is  not  fo  flat : 4.  The  tarfus  and  toes  are  very 
ftrong.  All  its  plumage  is  black,  varying 
with  green  ; dire&ly  under  the  root  of  the  upper- 
mandible  fome  long  and  very  narrow  feathers 
rife  ered  to  the  height  of  an  inch  and  eight 
lines  ; they  bend  forward,  and  make  a very  odd 
fort  of  creft ; the  two  outer- quills  of  the  tail 
projed  an  inch  and- feven  lines  beyond  the  two 
middle  ones  ; the  others  are  of  an  intermediate 
length,  and  diverge,  which  occafions  the  tail  to 
be  very  forked.  Commerfon  affures  us,  that  the 
Drongo  has  a pleafant  warble,  which  he  com- 
pares to  the  fong  of  the  Nightingale  ; and  this 
makes  a wide  difference  from  the  Tyrants,  which 
have  all  fhrill  cries,  and  are  befidcs  natives  of 
America.  This  Drongo  was  flrfl  brought  from 
7 Madagafcar 
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Matlagafcar  by  Poivre  ; it  has  alfo  come  from 
the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  and  from  China.  We 
have  remarked  that  the  creft  is  wanting  in  fome 
fpecimens,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  bird 
lent  to  the  Royal  cabinet  under  the  name  of  the 
. Forked- tail  Flycatcher  of  China , belongs  to  this 
fpecies,  and  is  perhaps  a female ; the  refem- 
blance,  if  we  except  the  creft,  being  entire  be- 
tween this  Chinefe  bird  and  the  Drongo. 

There  is  alfo  p kind  of  Drongo  found  on  the 
Malabar  coaft,  whence  it  was  fent  by  Sonnerat : 
it  is  rather  larger  than  that  of  Madagafcar, 
or  that  of  China  ; its  plumage  is  wholly  black, 
but  its  bill  is  ftronger  and  thicker  ; it  has  not 
the  creft ; and  what  the  moft  diftinguilhes  it  are, 
the  two  long  lhafts  which  project  from  the 
ends  of  the  two  outer-quills  of  the  tail ; 
they  are  almoft  bare  for  fix  inches  of  their 
length,  and  have  webs  near  their  extremities 
as  at  their  origin.  We  are  unacquainted  with 
the  habits  of  this  bird  of  Malabar  5 but  they  are 
probably  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  Drongo  of 
Madagafcar,  fince  the  external  characters  are 
alike  in  both.  [A] 

[A]  Specific  character  of  the  Lanins  Forficatus : — <c  Its  tail 

" is  forked ; it  has  an  erctt  creft  on  its  front ; its  body  is  ereenilh- 
“ black.” 
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The  PIAD  H A U,  Buff. 

Mu/cicapa  Ruhricollis , Gmel. 

Mufcicapa  Cayanenfes  Nigra  Major,  Bri/T. 

The  Purple -throated  Flycatcher,  Lath. 

The  Piauhau  is  larger  than  any  of  the  Tyrants, 
and  is  therefore  excluded  from  the  Flycatchers  ; 
indeed,  except  in  its  bill,  it  bears  not  the  lead 
analogy  to  tliefe,  and  feems  to  occupy  a detached 
place  in  the  order  of  Nature. 

It  is  eleven  inches  long,  and  is  larger  than 
the  Miflel  Thrufh.  All  its  plumage  is  deep 
black,  except  a deep  purple  fpot  that  covers  the 
throat  in  the  male,  but  is  wanting  in  the  female  ; 
the  wings,  when  doled,  extend  as  far  as  the 
end  of  the  tail  ; the  bill  is  fixteen  lines  long, 
and  eight  broad  at  the  bafe,  very  flat,  and  lhaped 
almoft  like  an  ifoiceles  triangle,  with  a frnaU 
hook  at  the  point. 

Thefe  birds  move  in  flocks,  and  commonly 
precede  the  Toucans,  and  always  uttering  the 
fhrill  cry  pihaubau : it  is  faid  that  they  feed 
upon  fruits  like  the  Toucans  ; but  probably 
they  alfo  eat  the  winged  infedts,  for  the  catch- 
in  tr  of  which  Nature  feems  to  have  fafhioned 

O 

their  bill.  They  are  very  lively,  and  almoft  in 
continual  motion.  They  relide  only  in  the 
woods  like  the  Toucans,  and  generally  haunt 
the  fame  fpots. 


Briffon 
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Briffon  afks  if  the  Jacapu  of  Marcgrave  be 
not  the  fame  with  the  Piauhau  * ? We  may 
anfwer  that  it  is  not.  The  Jacapu  of  Marc- 
grave has  indeed  a black  plumage,  with  only  a 
purple,  or  rather  a red  fpot  under  its  throat ; 
but  at  the  fame  time,  its  tail  is  long , its  wing  is 
Jhort , and  its  fi%c  is  that  of  a Lark ; thefe  cha- 
racters do  not  apply  to  the  Piauhau.  [A] 

Thus  the  Kinki-Manou  and  the  Drongo  of 
Madagafcar,  the  Red  Flycatcher  of  Virginia 
and  the  Piahau  of  Cayenne,  are  all  contiguous 
lpecies,  but  effentially  different  from  thofe  of 
the  Flycatchers,  the  Moucherolles , and  the 
Tyrants. 

* “ Jacupu,  a bird  of  the  bulk  of  a Lark  ; its  tail  extended  ; 
its  legs  ftiort  and  black  ; its  nails  lharp  on  the  four  toes ; its  bill 
fomewhat  curved  and  black,  half  an  inch  long ; its  whole  body 
is  clothed  with  black  Ihining  feathers ; but  under  the  throat,  fpots 
of  vermilion  are  mixed  with  this  black.” 

[A]  Specific  char  after  of  the  Mufcicapa  Rubricollis It  i* 
black,  a great  fpace  on  its  chin  and  throat  red.” 
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